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SCHOOL FESTIVAL 
CREATES A NEW 
MUSICAL PUBLIC 


Seven-Day Event of New York’s 
High School] Choruses the Start 
of Campaign to Form a Younger 
Generation of Performers and 
Appreciators of Music—Young 
Students Visit Vamous Schools 
to Pass Judgment on Different 
Performances of Same Compo- 
sitions—Plan to Give Credits 
for Choral Work 


NE of the most practical applications 

of public school music toward creat- 
ing a new class of music performers and 
music lovers in America was that em- 
bodied in the seven-day festival of the 
New York high school choruses, which 
concluded in a monster concert at the 
College of the City of New York on Sun- 
day evening, May 14. The series of high 
school concerts was inaugurated by Pro- 
fessor Henry T. Fleck, whose aim was 
to offer young students as part of their 
education, an opportunity to study choral 
masterpieces and to produce them with 
proper 
with soloists of distinction. 


orchestral accompaniment and 


Deeply impressive was the ciimax of 
the series, in which Gounod’s “Gallia” 
and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” were sung by a 
chorus of 1000, the component parts of 
which had produced the works on a pre- 
vious evening at their own respective 
high schools. The soloists at the final 
concert were Edith Baxter Harper, so- 
prano, and Andrea Sarto, bass-baritone. 
The choral works were conducted by 
Dr. Frank R. Rix, head of the music de 
partment of the city’s high schools. 


Thousand Turned Away 


To the great hall of the City College 
this final concert attracted a huge throng, 
with a thousand or more clamoring 
vainly for admission when the program 
started. The audience naturally was 
‘composed largely of families of the young 
singers, and most of the hearers natur- 
ally felt a sense of personal pride in the 
performance, pride which was entirely 
justified. 

The greater proportion of the chorus 
‘onsisted of young girls, many of them 
with skirts far above their shoetops (not 
that this signifies youth in these days!). 
There was also a fair sized section of 
boys, and two score or more of women 
teachers, whose aid was glad!y accepted 
so as to make this choral work a unit 
in this student life. All these forces had 
been assembled in the great hall on 
Saturday morning, and had been put 
through the most arduous sort of re- 
hearsal by Dr. Rix. 

Gratifying results of the training un- 
der their individual conductors and of 
Dr. Rix’s painstaking welding of his 
forces were to be observed in the per- 
formance of “Gallia” and “Fair Ellen.” 
Especially did the singing of the girls 
excite admiration, and while the boys 
did not produce a body of tone that would 
be possible were their voices more ma- 
tured, yet they gave a good account of 
themselves. The spiritual exaitation of 
the Gounod work was skilfully main 
tained under Dr. Rix’s musicianly direc- 
tion, and Mrs. Harper won applause for 
her solo work, especially in her big aria. 
The test of dramatic expressiveness was 
passed by the young singers in “Fair 
Ellen,” in which some stirring effects 
vere achieved. Mrs. Harper sang her 
nusic with good expression, and the reso- 
ant voice and fine diction of Mr. Sarto 
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CARLOS SALZEDO 
Eminent French Harpist, Noted Throughout the United States as a Concert Artist 


of the Highest Distinction. 


(See Page 2) 
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MAX REGER DEAD AT AGE OF FORTY-THREE 


One of the Most Important and 
Prolific of Contemporary 
German Composers 


The Leipsic Tagebiatt, according to a 
dispatch from Amsterdam, Holland, via 
London, dated May 12, announces the 
death, at the age of forty-three, of Dr. 
Max Reger, one of the most important 
contemporary German composers. Death 
was due to paralysis of the heart. 

Max Reger was born in Brand, a vil- 
lage near Kemnath, in Bavaria, on March 
19, 1873. He was taken, when but a 
year old, to Weiden, whither his father, 
Joseph Reger, a school teacher, was 
transferred in 1874. At Weiden the boy 
studied piano with A. Lindner and har- 
mony and organ with his father. In 


August, 1888, Reger visited Bayreuth, 
and there he was given his first taste of 
orchestral music. He heard “Parsifal”’ 
and “Die Meistersinger.” 

It was at about this period that Reger 
began to compose, with the result that 


he produced preludes and fugues for 
piano, songs, a piano quartet, a string 
quartet, and an overture, “Héroide 


Funébre.” Having attended the Royal 
Preparatory School at Weiden, Reger 
passed his examination at the Royal 


Training College of Teachers, at Am- 
berg, in August, 1889. However, the 
persuasive powers of Dr. Hugo Riemann 
were potent enough to induce Reger to 
embrace a professional musical career, 
and, in 1890, he entered the Conservatory 
of Music at Sondershausen. There, 
under Dr. Riemann, he studied theory, 
the piano and the organ. At Wiesbaden, 
whither he followed his teacher almost a 
year later, Reger became teacher of the 
piano and organ at the Conservatory 
there. At about the same time (1891) 
several of his compositions were pub 
lished. 

Reger now began to teach theory, but 
in 1896-97 he performed his military 
service. He became critically ill soon 
afterward, and, following his convales- 
cence, in 1898, returned to Weiden, 
where he threw himself into creative 
work with great ardor and industry. In 
1901 he removed to Munich, where he 
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BUFFALO MUSICAL 
INTERESTS UNITE IN 
BRILLIANT FESTIVAL 


Success of Eighth Annual Event 
Expected to Bring to a Focus 
Plan to Build Big Temple 
of Music—Amalgamation of 
Different Musical Elements 
in City a Most Gratifying Fea- 
ture of Occasion—Choruses 
Unite for Programs— Ovation to 
Visiting Orchestra and Soloists 


BY FFALO, N. Y., May 14.—The eighth 
annual Music Festival, which took 
place the evenings of May 11, 12 and 13, 
was a splendid achievement. Following 
as closely as, it did the brilliant regular 
music seasoh, the success of the festival 
was all the more remarkable and proved 
beyond a peradventure that the in- 
terest and appreciation of the Buffalo 
public in worthy musical offerings grows 
apace. To the officers and executive 
board of the Philharmonic Society, who 
for the past ten years have devoted time 
and money to the furthering of their 
ideal, that of increasing interest in 
music, this year’s success is a source of 
congratulation. 

The festival this year was arranged 
on broader and more comprehensive lines 
than those of former years. The pro- 
grams, while maintaining their high 
standard, were much better balanced, and 
in addition there was an amalgamation 
of different musical elements of the city 
that added to the raison d’étre for such 
performances. 

Attractive Program Book 

The program book was a work of art 
and reflected great credit on H. Tracy 
Balcom, who compiled it. Mr. Baleom is 
one of the Philharmonic directors, well 
read, and an amateur musician of talent. 


~kor many years he has been an active 


togar in furthering the cause of music. 
in “addition to explanatory notes of the 
works given, the program book contained 
the \photographs of the soloists, of the 
composers of the works presented, the 
Chigago Symphony Orchestra, the choral 
directors, Andrew Webster and John 
Lund, and Hobart Weed, one time hon- 
orary president of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, who died but a few months ago. 

George Ballachey, president of the 
Philharmonic Chorus, devoted time and 
energy to doing the many little things 
that make great projects run smoothly, 
while genial Fred M. McLennan, who for 
the past three years has had charge of 
the press work, with unvarying tact and 
courtesy, made many friends for the 
society as well as for himself, 

The augmented choral forces, made 
necessary by the exigencies of two of the 
choral works presented, involved a great 
amount of extra work. The 225 children 
required for the choruses of the Pierne 
composition, “The Children’s Crusade,” 
were recruited from the girls of the 
Hutchinson High School and boys from 
the vested choirs of Trinity, St. Paul’s, 
Ascension and St. John’s’ Episcopal 
churches. The courtesy of Choirmasters 
Seth Clark, John F. Grant and W. Stan- 
ley Davis, who gave much time to re- 
hearsing their respective choir boys and 
thus lightened the burden for Director 
Webster, was a noteworthy example of 
the splendid spirit of harmony that pre- 
vailed. 


Male Choruses Unite 


The amalgamation of the Orpheus and 
Guido choruses with the male contingent 
of the Philharmonic Chorus, for the Lund 
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chorus, was another case in point, the 
men giving their time cheerfully to the 
necessary rehearsals. In fact, public 
spirit and civic pride were keynotes of 
this year’s festival. 

The success of the festival, combined 
with the spirit already noted, will in all 
probablity bring to a focus a plan that 
has been held in abeyance for some 
months, that of constructing a _ hand- 
some, commodious building, that will con- 
tain a large, up-to-date music hall, studio 
apartments and a restaurant. Spencer 
Kellogg, Sr., one of Buffalo’s leading 
citizens, wealthy and a generous patron 
of all the arts, is the prime factor in this 
undertaking. Mr. Kellogg is far-seeing 
and knows that it would be impracticable 


Two orchestral numbers, the Brahms 
“Academic” Overture and “Suite” Op. 19, 
Dohnanyi, were played by the orchestra 
with authority, beautiful tone and phras- 
ing. Then appeared Ethel Leginska, 
the noted pianist, who played the Rubin- 
stein Concerto Op. 70, in D Minor. She 
gave a masterly performance of this 
number and was acclaimed after it and 
brought out to bow her acknowledgments 
many times and finally was obliged to 
grant an encore number, the Schubert- 
Liszt “Marche Militaire.” Director 
Stock and his forces accompanied the 
soloist with sympathetic balance. 

The second part of the program was 
devoted to the singing of the cantata 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” by Goring- 
Thomas, under the direction of Andrew 
Webster. The soloists were Grace Bon- 
ner Williams of Boston, who substituted 
at the eleventh hour for Florence Hinkle, 
who was ill, Merle Alcock, contralto, Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, baritone, and Morgan 
Kingston, tenor. It was the first ap- 
pearance here of both Mrs. Williams 
and Mr. Kingston, and both made an ex- 








Merle Alcock Sitting Beside Willis O. Chapin, Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Buffalo Philharmonic Society; Morgan Kingston and Reinald Wer- 


renrath in the Rear Seat 


to put up a building of this character 
before the city is ready for it. The signs 
of the times are propitious for an early 
realization of this splendid project. 
The gala appearance of Elmwood Music 
Hall the first evening of the festival 
made a fine impression. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, which has been one of the 
leading features of the festivals since 
their inauguration, was welcomed with 
salvos of applause as it played the 
opening chord of “America” and the 
huge audience rose and joined the chorus 
in this national hymn with enthusiasm. 


cellent impression by their fine voices 
and excellent musicianship. Mrs. Alcock 
also sang here for the first time, her 
beautiful voice lending itself admirably 
to her short solo. Reinald Werrenrath, 
an established favorite with Buffalo 
audiences, sang his allotted numbers 
with beauty of tone and expression. The 
chorus and orchestra, under Director 
Webster, did thoroughly satisfying work. 


“Children’s Crusade” Impresses 


The second evening’s program was de- 
voted to the Pierné work, “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade,” heard for the first time 




















Left to Right: W. Stanley Davis, Assistant Conductor of Children’s Chorus; 
Andrew T. Webster, Conductor of the Philharmonic Chorus; Frederick Stock, 
Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams, Soprano; Horace Reed, Treasurer; Mrs. George 
T. Ballachey, President Hans Schmidt of the Philharmonic Society and Presi- 
dent George T. Ballachey of the Philharmonic Chorus 


here. The careful preparation devoted 
to this work was evidenced by the re- 
markably fine delivery of it by the 
choral forces, the singing of the chil- 
dren being especially appealing and beau- 
tiful. The four soloists who took part, 
Grace Bonner Williams, Anita Rio, Mor- 
gan Kingston and Reinald Werrenrath, 
by their artistic work rounded out an 
ensemble well-nigh perfect, while Con- 
ductor Webster led his choral and or- 
chestral forces with an authoritative 
grasp. The impression made by this 
beautiful composition was one of tre- 
mendous weight. 

The third evening presented an emi- 
nent artist, Mme. Matzenauer, who, 
though billed as a contralto, chose to sing 
two soprano arias, the first “Abscheu- 
licher, wo eilst du hin,” from Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio; the second, “Ritorna Vincitor,” 
from Verdi’s “Aida.” It gave her an 
excellent opportunity to display the 
range of her glorious voice, as well as 
her understanding and command of the 
difference of style these two numbers 
exact. It was beautiful singing and 
Mme. Matzenauer was greeted by thun- 
ders of applause and compelled to grant 
encore numbers. The orchestral accom- 
paniments for Mme. Matzenauer’s num- 


bers were a beautiful component part of 
the rendition. The orchestral offerings 
were the following: 

Overture, “Othello,”” Dvorak; Handel's 
“Largo,” played in memory of the late Ho 
bart Weed; “Andante,” from  Schubert’s 
Tenth Symphony; Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca da 
Rimini,”’ Tschaikowsky ; ‘Mock Morris,’ 
‘Shepherds Hey,” Percy Grainger. 


Only words of highest praise can be 
given Mr. Stock and his men for the per 
formance of these numbers. 


Sing Lund Chorus 


John Lund’s chorus, “Spring’s Awak 
ening,” made a thrilling effect with its 
massed choral body of 350. It is an 
effective number, admirably scored fo 
male voices, and it was one of the par 
ticular “hits” of the festival. The inci 
dental solo as sung by Mme. Matzenaue1 
made a beautiful effect and brought her 
another ovation. The orchestra again 
distinguished itself, as it did also in the 
“Sanctus” from Verdi’s “Requiem.” This 
number was splendidly sung by the Phil 
harmonic Chorus under Andrew Web 
ster. 

The Festival of 1916 can be recorded 
as an epoch-making event for Buffalo 

FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 
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joined the faculty of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Six years later Reger was 
called to Leipsic, as music director of the 
University and teacher of composition at 
the Conservatory. Toward the end of 
1908, after having been at Leipsic for 
a year, Reger resigned his position at 
the University. He was given the title 
of Royal Saxon Professor during that 
same year. Another honor came from 
the University of Jena, which conferred 
upon Reger the degree of Dr. Phil. Hon. 
Causa. In 1910 the University of Ber- 
lin gave the composer a doctor’s degree. 
After the death of Wilhelm Berger, in 
January, 1911, Reger was appointed 
Generalmusikdirektor at Meiningen. 
Reger’s was an astonishingly fertile 
mind, and he was easily the most pro- 
lific of modern composers. Composing 
seems to have come as easily to him as 
the act of breathing; the result is an 
enormously long list of works from his 
pen. He ranks exceedingly high in the 
modern German school of chamber and 
church music. His works are said to be 
in frequent demand in Berlin and other 
musical centers and enjoy a large sale. 
He has been called the cleverest and 
most facile contrapuntist since Bach. 
The ease with which he manipulates and 
weaves melodies justifies this contention, 
it would perhaps seem. Yet few authori- 
ties claim distinguished melodic powers 
for Reger, and his prolix scores are in- 
teresting mainly to the musician. How- 


ever, his resources of harmony and his 
indulgences in rhythm and in form com- 
pel admiration for the cunning brain 
which nurtured them. Practically every 
serious musical form was embraced by 








The Late Dr. Max Reger 


Reger, and he mastered all consum- 
mately. 

Of late years he underwent, as many 
believe, an artistic decline; yet his pro- 
lific mind worked indefatigably, prac- 
tically until the end came. 








Master of Both Harp and 
Piano Is Carlos Salzedo 











ARLOS SALZEDO is one of those 
rare musicians who prove their 
virtuosity on one instrument by their 
mastery of another. Salzédo ranks as an 
eminent harpist, but had he not attained 
this position he would doubtless have 
taken his place among the noted pianists. 
He was fifteen years of age when at the 
Paris Consérvatoire he took both the first 
prize for piano and the first prize for 
harp on the same day. 

Salzéedo came first to this country as 
the solo harpist of the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, but the increasing out- 
let for his services in the concert field 
made him ‘sever his connection some 
years ago. 

In the summer of 1914 Salzédo went 
abroad with the Trio de Lutéce, of which 
he, together with George Barrére and 
Paul Keéfer, comprise the personnel. 
They played in London and had just dis- 
banded for the summer, Salzédo going to 
his villa in the French Alps, when war 
was declared. Salzédo immediately 
joined the colors and served France until 
a protracted illness incapacitated him 
for further service, and after a recupera- 
tive period spent at a French hospital 
base, where he incidentally assisted at 
many concerts given for his wounded 
confréres, he was permitted to return to 
this country, absolved from further 
service. 


Not only has Salzédo done a very im 
portant musical service in this country 
by bringing to us a wider knowledge of 
the harp and its literature and its poss! 
bilities, but he is giving much of his tim: 
to the augmenting of that literature. As 
a composer he is gaining constantly in 
recognition, for not alone to the harp 
does this brilliant Frenchman confine 
himself—he has been giving us worthy 
songs and choruses as well. Perhaps 
some day we shall have a concerto fo! 
harp and orchestra by Carlos Salzedo. 


Mary Garden Arrives From Europe; 
May Sign with Campanini 


Mary Garden arrived in New York 
on the Philadelphia on May 14. She said 
she had come here for a few weeks 0! 
rest, to be spent chiefly in Philadelphia, 
and would then return to France. Shi 
said she had lost thirty pounds as the 
result of her hospital work for the sol 
diers. She may sign a contract to sing 
next season with the Chicago Opera 


Company, and also hopes while here to 


collect funds to further her hospital 
work in France. On the day that Miss 
Garden reached New York her mother, 
Mrs. R. D. Garden, sailed for Europe t 
join another daughter, Mrs. Helen Gar 
den Gautcher, wife of a French arm) 
officer. Miss Garden explained that sh: 
expected to become an aunt. 
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Uniting of Regular Festival 
Chorus with That of the Uni- 
versity Accomplished with 
Spirit of Co-operation That 


Makes Event “the Best in 
Five Years’ —Attendance 


Reaches Its Height at Final 
Concert with 4,200 Hearers— 
Triumphs for Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Noted Soloists— 
Chide General Public for Its 
Lack of Interest 


YRACUSE, N. Y., May 12—The Cen- 

tral New York Music Festival As- 
sociation opened its sixteenth season 
last Monday evening at the Arena with 
a brilliancy and enthusiasm that must 
have satisfied the expectations of the 
most sanguine. An eager and atten- 
tive, if not vast audience, received Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra with the most spontaneous ap- 
plause after their opening number, “Fin- 
landia” by Sibelius. The orchestra had 
never been heard here before, and it 
made a most favorable’ impression, 
which steadily increased as the concerts 
progressed. It has been a long time 
since an orchestra has created such fer- 
vor here. 

The first concert also introduced to 
Syracuse Frieda Hempel, who was 
warmly received. After giving the fa- 
mous “Ernani” aria she sang “The Blue 
Danube Waltz” with a dash and bril- 
liancy that won great applause. Later in 
the evening she sang ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” 
and “Hark, Hark, the Lark” with piano 
accompaniment, to which she added two 
encores: “Elfinlied” by Hugo Wolf, and 
a “Lullaby.” 


Shakespearean Program 


The second part of the program was 
commemorative of the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary, the orchestra playing the 
“Scherzo” and “Nocturne,” from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and the Fantasy-Overture, “Romeo and 
Juliette,’ Tschaikowsky. These num- 
bers received the greatest applause of 
the evening. 

The work of the chorus showed a 
marked improvement over last season, 
and its singing was one of the features 
of the festival. 

Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” conducted by 
Howard Lyman, associate conductor of 
the festival and conductor of the Syra- 
cuse University Chorus, was stirring in 
its climax and the tone quality and body 
of tone was much improved. The co- 
operation of the festival chorus with the 
university chorus is one of the splendid 
results of this season’s concerts and is a 
tribute to those who have put forth ef- 
forts to bring about this result. The 
women’s chorus, conducted by Tom Ward, 
Sang unaccompanied, “How Sweet the 
Moonlight,” by Leslie. Its diction and 
attack were excellent, and after warm ap- 
plause, it repeated the number. There 
was also the heartiest applause for Mr. 
Lyman, who was called out in recogni- 
tion of his fine work. é 


Social Life at Festival 


President and Mrs. Clarence E. Wol- 
cott entertained in their box Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Hazard, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Dey, Mr. and Mrs. W. Paige Hitchcock, 
Melville A. Clark and Fred R. Peck. 
They had as their guests after the con- 
cert at supper: Frieda Hempel, Alice 
Nielsen, Arthur Middleton and Leopold 
Stokowski with members of the board 
and their wives. 

The second concert of the festival took 
place on Tuesday afternoon and it will 
redound to the everlasting credit of Syra- 
cuse that this symphony program, with- 
out any sensational element, drew one 
of the Jargest and certainly the most en- 
thusiastic audience of the season. 


Bauer-Gabrilowitsch Afternoon 


The soloists Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch played the Mozart E Flat 
Concerto, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. This was a novelty that appealed 
greatly to the audience. They were re- 
called five times and finally repeated the 
third movement. Harold Bauer has per- 
haps appeared here more often than any 
other -artist-and he is justly popular. 
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Following the Trail of the Camera Man at to Ieee 
No. 2, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a Soloist at Tuesday's Symphonic ternoon. r 2 
aly ; Harold Bauer, Also Heard at the Tuesday Matinée. No. 7, 


ciation. 


Mary Jordan and George Hamlin in a Merry Group. No. 6, 


the Syracuse Festival. 








Photographs by Herbert F. Smith. 


No. 1, Clarence E. Wolcott, President of the Festival Asso- 


Nos. 3, 4 and 5, Arthur Middleton, 


Tom Ward, the General Musical Director of the Festival, Greets Miss Jordan, No. 8. No. 9, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
of Philadelphia Orchestra, Which Furnished the Instrumental Support for the 


Miller, Melville A. Clark of the Association and Alice Nielsen. 


Dress as Well as in Singing 


The Brahms D Major Symphony, No. 
2, as interpreted by Mr. Stokowski and 
his men was the most finished in 
performance of anything heard at the 
festival. Prolonged applause rewarded 
Mr. Stokowski for his wonderful per- 
formance of this work. The well-chosen 
program ended with the noble tone-poem 
“Death and Transfiguration,” by Richard 
Strauss, of which Mr. Stokowski gave a 
powerful and_ stirring interpretation. 
The audience listened attentively and 
was apparently greatly moved. 


Choral Work Splendid 


The third concert of the season, vir- 
tuaily a choral evening, was a happy 
surprise. Last year this had been some- 


what disappointing, so that the Board of 
Directors had thought of discontinuing 
which would certainly 


choral works, 


have been unfortunate, as the chorus 
demonstrated this year. Admirable was 
the singing of the chorus in “Samson 
and Delilah.” Tom Ward conducted the 
work with fine regard for the needs of 
the singers and was most enthusiastically 
applauded. In fact, the audience was 
in excellent spirits and was most gen- 
erous in its applause of every number. 
The soloists, Mary Jordan, George 
Hamlin and Arthur Middleton were most 
satisfying. Miss Jordan accomplishes 
fine results by the sheer beauty of her 
voice, with its caressing and tender tone. 
Later, in a group of songs that included 
H. T. Burleigh’s “Grey Wolf,” she again 
made a most pleasant impression and re- 
sponded to the hearty applause with an- 
other encore. h 
George Hamlin sang with confidence 
and distinct musical feeling. He was 


Concerts. 


No. 13, Frieda Hempel, an Exponent of Good Taste in 


Nos. 10, 11 and 12, Christine 


also heartily applauded. Arthur Middle- 
ton, who has sung here many times, 1s 4 
great favorite. After his singing of 
“Honor and Arms” from  Handel’s 
“Samson” the audience insisted on a 
double encore. Charles Courboin of this 
city played the accompaniments for both 


Miss Jordan’s and Mr. Middleton’s en- 
cores. 
The orchestra played the overture 


“Carnival of Paris” by Svendsen, and 
again demonstrated its admirable quali- 
ties. After the most insistent applause 
Mr. Stokowski generously responded to 
an encore, playing an excerpt from “Die 
Meistersinger.” This interesting pro 
gram was brought to an end by Wagner's 
“Huldigungs-Marsch.” 

The concert on Wednesday afternoon 
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was especially for the children, and the 
enthusiasm and interest that the chil- 
dren’s chorus of 650 put into its sing- 
ing seemed to fill the audience with ani- 
mation, as there was the keenest inter- 
est displayed. The greatest enthusiasm 
of the afternoon was called forth by the 
children’s singing of Sullivan’s “A Sol- 
dier’s Life.” The “Sleigh Bells,” sung 
with orchestra, was also remarkably well 
rendered, the enunciation and rhythm 
being most unusual. Professor John J. 
Raleigh may well be proud of the re- 
sults his patient training has achieved. 
There were many encores. 

Christine Miller, one of the soloists of 
this concert, rose to great heights in her 
interpretation of Homer’s “How’s My 
Boy?” After this she sang two encores, 
accompanied at the piano by Earl 
Mitchel, who played most sympathet- 
ically. The children were so wildly en- 
thusiastic in their applause that Miss 
Miller sang Schneider’s “Flower-Rain” 
for them, with her back to the audience. 
Her voice was exceptionally beautiful in 
Hugo Wolf’s “Knowest Thou the Land,” 
sung with orchestral accompaniment, and 
altogether she left one of the most de- 
lightful impressions of the festival. 

The other soloist, Antonio Torello, 


played a contra-bass “Fantasia” which 
greatly pleased the audience. As an en- 
core he was heard in a “Lullaby” with 
harp accompaniment. 


Audience of 4000 


As the festival progressed each con- 
cert gained in size and enthusiasm, there 
being over 4000 present on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The orchestral numbers were “Oberon” 
by Weber, “The Blue Danube Waltz,” 
“Molly on the Shore,” by Grainger, and 
the “Prelude” to Act Three from “Lohen- 
grin.” Again Mr. Stokowski’s compell- 
ing and magnetic personality carried all 
before him. 

The final concert of the festival on 
Wednesday evening was a fitting climax 
to a brilliant season. The audience, 
which numbered 4200, was enthusiastic 
and responsive. The soloists, Alice Niel- 
sen and Emilio de Gogorza, made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. 

Miss Nielsen is popular here and was 
charming in the aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and in Arditi’s “Parla” waltz 
which she sang for an encore. 

Gogorza in Gluck’s aria from “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” and an arioso from “The 
King of Lahore” by Massenet, was most 
impressive, with his finished singing and 
his beautiful phrasing. For many his 


singing was the feature of the festival. 
He was obliged to repeat the arioso from 
“The King of Lahore.” 

The chorus, conducted by Tom Ward, 
sang excerpts from “Faust” with good 
regard to tone color and nuance, and 
reached a splendid climax at the end. 
This was by far their best singing, and it 
is encouraging for the further develop- 
ment of choral work in this city. 

The playing of the orchestra was again 
superb and left in the hearts of all the 
wish that it may be heard here again. 

This season’s festival was without doubt 
the best from every point of view in five 
years. There is every reason to be 
grateful to Tom Ward, the director, who 
has been untiring in his efforts to bring 
about artistic results, and at the same 
time appeal to the popular taste; and to 
Howard Lyman of the University 
Chorus, associate conductor of the fes- 
tival, whose co-operation has meant 
much; to the Board of Directors, and 
above all to Clarence E. Wolcott, the 
president, who fulfilled every obligation 
of his arduous task with tact and kind- 
liness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wolcott had as their 
guests on the last evening: Lieutenant- 
Governor and Mrs. Schoeneck, Senator 
and Mrs. Walters, and several from the 
university musical faculty, including 


Dean and Mrs. George A. Parker, M) 
and Mrs. Howard Lyman, Dr. and Mrs 
Wm. Berwald, Dr. and Mrs. Adolf Frey 
Iliff Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. Harry L 
Vibbard, Laura Van Kuran and Mart: 
Witkowska. 

After the concert Mr. and Mrs. Wo! 
cott entertained at supper at the Onon 
daga: Christine Miller, Alice Nielse: 
Emilio de Gogorza, and members of th 
Board of Directors and their families, to 
gether with a few local people who ar 
prominent in the musical life of the city 

Concerning the attendance at the fes 
tival Tom Ward made this statement i: 
one of the newspapers: 

“T am greatly distressed at the attitud: 
of the public toward the festival. Afte: 
a solid year of hard work it does seen 
that we might be rewarded by the pres 
ence of the citizens who have a liking fo: 
the best that can be offered along thes: 
lines. I cannot understad the apathy oi 
the people when the association is giving 
so much at popular prices.” 

President Wolcott made this comment: 
“The usual number of subscribers hav 
been present. For some reason or othe: 
the general public has not responded. | 
cannot account for it. It looks now a: 
though the receipts would not cover th 
expenses.” 

LAURA VAN KURAN. 





PASSING OF CLARA 
LOUISE KELLOGG 


Great American Soprano Dead et 
Her Home in Connecticut—An 
Illustrious Career 





NE of the most eminently distin- 
guished artists that America has 
ever given to the operatic stage, Clara 
Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, died Satur- 
day, May 13, at her home, Elpstone, New 
Hartford, Conn., in her seventy-fourth 
year. Death is ascribed to cancer. The 
singer had been ill for about a year. 
Clara Louise Kellogg was born in 
Sumterville, S. C., in 1842. She hed her 
childhood home in Birmingham (now 
Derby), Conn. In her memoirs published 
a few years ago Mrs. Strakosch related 
that at the age of ten months she startled 
her mother by crooning a negro melody, 
while at the age of one year she could 
carry a tune so that it was recognizable. 
The child’s musical bent was further 
manifested in an attraction for the 
piano, and at the age of three her grand- 
mother lifted her to the keyboard. and 
she made harmonies with both hands. 





Clara Louise Kellogg, as She Appeared 
in the ’Sixties 


The family of the future diva had 
meanwhile moved to Connecticut, and 
here Clara was given piano lessons when 
she was five years old. Her father, an 
inventor and school teacher, met with 
financial setbacks in 1857, with the re- 
sult that the family removed to New 
York. At the request of Colonel Henry 
G. Stebbins, a director of the Academy 


of Music, who overheard Miss Kellogg 
Singing in the next room one day, the 
latter was allowed to have her voice 
cultivated. In New York Miss Kellogg 
studied under Achille Erani, then a fa- 
vorite teacher. She studied conscien- 
tiously for a period of four years, nor 
did she neglect to attend the best drama 
of the day. In fact, she attributed her 
consummate histrionic skill to her obser- 
vations of such notables as Rachel. Ris- 
tori, the elder Sothern, Jefferson, Laura 
Keene and Dion Boucicault. 

Finally Miss Kellogg decided to cast 
her career in opera. Her professional 
debut, however, was as a member of a 
concert company. with which she was the 
utility singer. Her début took place in 
Pittsburgh, in the year 1860. In Feb- 
ruary of the following year Miss Kellogg 
was seen and heard for the first time 
on any operatic stage, appearing at the 
old Academy of Music in “Rigoletto.” 
The prima donna was Colson, Brignoli 
the tenor, Susini the basso. At the age 
of twenty Miss Kellogg created the role 
of Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” in 
this country. This was a_ genuine 
triumph for the young singer. Four 
years afterward came her London début 
in the same opera, and she again came 
through the ordeal victoriously. 

Miss Kellogg was given a_ splendid 
welcome upon her return from foreign 
conquests. On the night of her initial 
concert at the Academy after her re- 
turn, the men removed the horses from 
her carriage and themselves dragged it 
to her hotel. The next three years were 
devoted to concert and oratorio work 
under the management of the brothers 
Strakosch, and in 1887 she married Carl 
Strakosch. Thereafter, Miss Kellogg di- 
vided her time fairly equally between 
America and Europe. It is said that she 
crossed the ocean some sixty or seventv 
times. She never sang in Spain nor in 
Italy, however. 

The diva was intensely interested in 
grand opera in English, and was among 
the first to espouse its cause. In 1873, 
with C. D. Hess, she organized an Eng- 
lish grand opera company that gave 
opera of all types and schools in various 
parts of the country, continuing thus for 
three seasons. After 1881 Miss Kellogg 
appeared chiefly in concert. Shortly 
after her marriage she quit the stage and 
made her home at New Hartford. where, 
four years ago, the Strakosches observed 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
The entire surrounding countryside 
turned out for this event, presenting the 
couple with a silver loving-cup. Miss 
Kellogg was among the very first to prove 


that an American-born and _ native- 
trained artist could win success in Eu- 
rope. 

In Miss Kellogg’s repertory were 


about forty operas, among which were 
“Poliuto,” “Rigoletto,” “Somnambula,” 
“Lucia,” “Linda,” “Traviata,” “La Fig- 
lia del Reggimento,” “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,.” “L’Etoile du Nord,” “Don Gio- 
vanni” (both Zerlina and Donna Anna), 
“Puritani,’” “Marta,” “Crispino,” ‘“Ro- 
berto,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “La 
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Gazza Ladra,” “Il Barbiere,”’ “Faust,” 
“Fra Diavolo,” “Les Noces de Jeanette,” 
“Trovatore,” “Carnival of Venice,” 





Clara Louise Kellogg at Her Home in 
New Hartford, Conn. The Picture 
Was Taken in the Summer of 1915 


“Pipelée,” “Don Pasquale,” “Mignon,” 


“Talisman,” “Lily of Killarney,” “Bo- 


hemian Girl,” “Flying Dutchman,” 
“Aida,” “Huguenots,” “Carmen” and 
“Lohengrin.” 





John Brown Resigns 


It was announced on Wednesday that 
John Brown, business comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., had resigned his 
position to take up concert managing. 


MAKE PLEA FOR 
AMERICAN OPERA 


Prominent Musicians Discuss Pos- 
sibilities of Our Native 
Composers 





The National Opera Club of America 
held its last and most important meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday 
afternoon, May 11, before an audienc: 
that almost filled the Grand Ball Room 
Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klenner, th« 
president, made a plea for the production 
of operas by American composers. Thi 
musical program, of which the subject 
was “American Grand Opera,” opened 
with a piano duet, “Grand March” from 
Bruno Oscar Klein’s “Kenilworth,” 
played by his widow and Mme. Adel 
Lewing. Grant Kelliher, baritone, sang 
“Varney’s Song,” and Mme. Florence 
Mulford Hunt, contralto, sang “Amy’s 
Prayer,” both from “Kenilworth.” Al 
fred Remy, pupil and friend of the lat 
Bruno Oscar Klein, gave the history ot 
the writing and production of “Kenil 
worth.” Mr. Remy thinks the opera ver) 
much better than the novelties given each 
year at the Metropolitan. Gardner Lam 
son spoke on “Opera for the People” and 
made an eloquent plea for the volksoper. 

Ernest T. Carter spoke on “Realism in 
Opera” and gave illustrations from his 
opera comique, “The Blonde Donna,” ex 
cerpts from which were sung by George 
Carré, tenor, and Mme. Florence Mulford 
Hunt. William Wade Hinshaw, the pop 
ular baritone, outlined the plans for his 
opera prize, and begged the competing 
composers to give the poor, maligned 
baritone a chance to be a hero, as wel! 
as the more favored tenor. He said that 
the public was interested chiefly in 
“stars” in opera. . B. 
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GRAND RAPIDS AROUSED BY THE PROPAGANDA 





Editor of “Musical America’ Spends Three Days in Michigan City Making Addresses Before the Cecilia Club, Before | 200 Per- 
sons at the Fountain Street Baptist Church, and Over 1000 in the Central High School—Eulogized by Prominent Local 
Speakers and the Press—A Rising Vote of Thanks Registers City’s Appreciation 














(3 RAND RAPIDS, MICH., May 10. 
For three days Grand Rapids has 
iad the honor of the illuminating pres- 


nce in the city of John C. 
ditor of MusiIcaAL AMERICA. 
By invitation Mr. Freund addressed 
welve hundred people at the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church Sunday evening. 

In introducing Mr. Freund the Rev. 
\lfred W. Wishart, the pastor, said, in 
the course of an eloquent reference to 
the value of music in our human life, 
that the editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, at 


an age when he could afford to retire and 
take his ease, had taken upon himself 
the onerous task of arousing an interest 
in Music, and especially in arousing the 


Freund, the 


No. 1, Mrs. William 
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H. Loomis, president. of 
St. Cecila Society. 


home in Grand Rapids. No. 3, Central 


before more than 1000 pupils. 
iam S. Rowe, incoming 
Cecila Society. No. 5, 
visor of music 


Rapids. No. 6, Rev, 


people of the United States to what they 
had already accomplished. Mr. Wishart 
made one pointed reference when he 
sald: 

“This man does not go through the 
land seeking whom he may devour, but 
gives of his time, his strength, his 
means to the cause which he has so sin 
cerely at heart.” 

After his address Mr. Wishart 
tained Mr. Freund at his home. 

On Monday morning, at the invitation 
of Mr. Reid, the principal, Mr. Freund 
spoke for nearly an hour at the Central 
High School to an audience of over one 
thousand, who listened to him with the 
deepest attention. 

He was introduced by John W. Beattie, 
the superintendent of music in the high 
schools, who spoke of Mr. Freund’s life- 
long work in the cause of the musical 
progress of this country. 

In a bright, humorous and witty ad 
dress, Mr. Freund aroused so much in- 
terest and enthusiasm that many of the 
young people followed him, in the eve- 
ning, to hear his address on “The Mu 
sical Independence of the United States,”’ 
given before the St. Cecilia Society at 
its auditorium, where a brilliant audi 
ence, among whom. were some of the 
leading musicians, music teachers and 
social lights of the city, greeted him. 
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No. 2, The St. Cecila Club’s 
High 
School, Grand Rapids, where Mr. Freund spoke 
No. 4, Mrs. Will- 
president of the St 
John W. Beattie, super- 
in the public schools of Grand 
Alfred Wesley Wishart, 
pastor of the Fountain Street Baptist Church, in 
which Mr. Freund addressed a large assemblage 
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Mr. Freund was introduced by Mrs 
William H. Loomis, the president of the 


St. Cecilia Society, who said, in a brief 


but highly eulogistic address, that if one 
wanted to keep abreast of the musical 
news of the world, it was to-day posi 
tively necessary to subscribe to and read 
MusICAL AMERICA. She alluded to Mr. 
Freund’s disinterested efforts in the 
cause of American music. 

Mr. Freund spread new light on the 
subject of music and the thinking audi 
ence was given a fresh impetus for prac 
tical and uplifting expression of its 
energies. 

This representative audience was deep 
ly moved by the speaker’s dynamic force 
and his sincere purpose. It recognized 
his immense appetite for the life of the 
people, 
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James, the philosopher, says: 

“The man who feels all needs 
will take nothing as an equiva 
lent to fullness of living.” 

Such a man, indeed, is Mr. 
Freund, who has taken the yoke 
upon his shoulders and bent his 
neck to the heavy responsibility 
of its weight. His purpose is to 
give America its musical inde 
pendence, which eventually 
means palpitating reality to life 
and making it tingle with new 
force. 


A Rising Vote of Thanks 


At the close of the address 
Mrs. Loomis rose and said that 
she felt sure the audience real- 
ized that it could not more fittingly ex 
press its opinion of the masterly and 
illuminating address to which it had just 
listened than by giving Mr. Freund a 
rising vote of thanks. 

The audience applauded for over a 
minute and closed the proceedings by 
singing “America.” 

Following the lecture, Mr. Freund was 
a guest of honor at a reception and sup 
per in the dining room of the St. Cecilia. 

In the receiving line were Mrs. Wil 
liam H. Loomis, Mrs. W. S. Rowe, Mrs 
Charlotte Hughes, Mrs. Rosalie Ricken 
baugh, Mrs. C. W. Carman, Miss Isa 
belle Boyce, Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham, 
Mrs. I. B. Gilbert, Miss Anna Ward, Mrs 
N. E. Degen, Mrs. C. A. Donaldson, Mrs 
W. J. Fenton, Mrs. George Yager, Mrs 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Thomas C. Irwin and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bruce Wikstrom, members of the board; 
Miss Ellen Morrison, past-president of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club; Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Powers, the new president of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club; Mrs. Robert 
Shanahan, president of the Art Asso- 
ciation; Henry Crowe, president of the 
board of education; John W. Beattie and 
Luther Moffit. 

Mr. Freund was entertained at din- 
ner at the Peninsula Club by Mrs. Wil- 





liam S. Rowe, the new incoming presi- 
dent of the St. Cecilia. 

Mrs. John Cortlander gave a luncheon 
in his honor, which was followed by a 
sightseeing trip. 

A royal welcome awaits Mr. Freund 
should he honor Grand Rapids with his 
presence again. 

Eva HEMINGWAY. 





Opinions of the Local Press 
The local press devoted columns to Mr. 


Freund, in the way of advance notices, 
interviews and yeviews of his address. 

The Grand Rapids Herald said: 

“His lecture proved to be intensely 
interesting, as it was in the nature of 
a human-interest story, interspersed fre- 
quently with humorous anecdotes.” 

The Press said: 

“Grand Rapids is entertaining a dis- 
tinguished guest, John C. Freund, the 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA, one of the 
foremost musical publications in this 


country. Not only that, but Mr. Freund 
is the originator and the dominant force 
in a movement for music in America.” 


The News said: 


“John C. Freund, the man who started 
the nation-wide propaganda to boost 
American musicians and American music 
teachers, is here. He is one of the prom- 
inent figures in the musical world to- 
day, and is trying, through a campaign 
of education, to establish America as 
the leading musical nation of the world.” 





SCHOOL FESTIVAL 
CREATES A NEW 
MUSICAL PUBLIC 


[Continued from page 1] 


were much admired. Dr. Rix added to 
the audience’s appreciation by explain- 
ing the story of the Bruch cantata. 

Professor Fleck, who conducted the or- 
chestral offerings, announced that at the 
suggestion of Dr. Rix he would supple- 
ment the brief program with some extra 
numbers. Accordingly, the orchestra, 
selected from the city’s leading organiza- 
tions, played these works: 

“Nicolai,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Overture; Saint-Saéns, “The Deluge,” 
soloist, Maurice Kaufman; Schumann, 
“Traumerei”; Boccherini, Minuet. 

Beautiful work was done by Maurice 
Kaufman and the strings under Profes- 
sor Fleck played a lovely accompaniment. 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin played at 
the organ the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” and 
“Evening Star” from “Tannhauser.” At 
the close all the performers and audience 
joined in “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
sung with unusual impressiveness. 

For the sinews of war in starting this 
educational and constructive campaign 
Professor Fleck was fortunate in having 
the financial assistance of several of New 
York’s wealthy men, who must have been 
delighted at the practical fruits of their 








THE BARRERE, ENSEMBLE 


philanthropy as embodied in the final 
concert. 

To start the movement at the begin- 
ning of this season, invitations were sent 
out to the various high schools to pre- 
pare two works, “Gallia” and “Fair 
Ellen,” which were to be produced under 
the proper conditions, namely, a fine pro- 
fessional orchestra, and soloists of the 
highest character. Each high school was 
to produce these works under its own 
director in its own auditorium. Even 
the orchestral numbers were to be con- 
ducted by the local director, thereby giv- 
ing each high school head of the music 
department an opportunity to give a con- 
cert under the very best auspices. There 
were six high schools selected from the 
large response, inasmuch as it was deter- 
mined to devote a week to the festival, 
giving a concert each night in one of the 
schools. Each school had its own re- 
hearsal with orchestra and soloists. 

The opening concert took place at 
Flushing, where a chorus of about one 
hundred, under the direction of Edward 
Marquard, gave a most excellent render- 
ing of both of these works. The male 
section was unusually fine, and the cli- 
maxes were effective. An Ode, written 
by Mr. Read and Mr. Marquard in com- 
memoration of the opening of the new 
High School, was given, and showed the 
composer to have considerable talent for 
musical composition. Professor Read of 
the English department wrote the words, 
which reflected a high order of natural 
ability. Mr. Marquard’s music to the ode 
proved to be a dignified setting to Pro- 
fessor Read’s work. 


On Tuesday evening the Richmond Hill 
chorus of over one hundred voices, under 
the care of Lillian Greene, gave a very 
carefully worked out performance. It 
was a thoughtful and extremely musical 
setting, in which Miss Greene displayed 
a high order of musical talent and a nat- 
ural aptitude for orchestral directing. 

Jamaica, on Wednesday evening, put 
forward a splendidly balanced chorus, 
exceptionally well trained by Marie 
McConnell, who directed the orchestral 
accompaniments with a commendable de- 
gree of artistic skill. This chorus, per- 
haps, gave the finest performance dur- 
ing the week. The choral parts were well 
worked out, the quality of tone, and the 
individual sections appeared to great ad- 
vantage, and the entire performance 
more finished than that of any other. 

On Thursday evening, Manual Train- 
ing chorus sang “Gallia,” under the 
direction of Charles Yerberry and “Fair 
Ellen,” under Mr. Vanolind. This chorus 
numbered about one hundred singers, 
with some splendid material. The gen- 
eral effect was excellent. A fine spirited 
production was given by Morris High 
with about 150 singers, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Tracey, who added the 
organ to the “Gallia” number with tell- 
ing effect. Mr. Tracey handles his chorus 
well, and is a highly intelligent and ear- 
nest worker. He evinced decided talent 
for orchestral directing. There is no 
teacher in the musical staff to-day more 
conscientious and talented than Gerald 
Reynolds, who is a strict disciplinarian 
and sincere student. His chorus of nearly 
200 voices from Evanda Childs High 
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THE LITTLE SYMPHONY 


School entered into their work with great 
zest, and sang both compositions in spirit- 
ed manner. 

It is Professor Fleck’s idea to place 
these concerts upon the same level as 
those of the standard musical organiza- 
tions. These are not to be classed as 
ordinary school activities, but as regular 
city affairs. In addition arrangements 
are being made to give each singer credit 
for the work done as members of these 
high school choruses. This will enable 
the several directors to depend upon their 
choruses. It will also supply every year 
a number of trained singers, with fresh 
voices and the enthusiasm of youth. It 
is planned that next year “Samson and 
Delilah” will be given. It has also been 
arranged for that the Goring-Thomas 
“Sun Worshippers” will be performed by 
the chorus from the girls’ high schools. 
In each case, each high school will again 
give its own performance under its own 
musical director and in its own audi- 
torium with soloists and orchestra, with 
final concert at the City College. 

Besides the creating of a new public 
of adults from among the parents of the 
young choristers, the singers themselves 
are developing keen musical discrimina- 
tion. K. S. C. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY WANTED 


An active, conscientious young lady, who 
has had experience in a New York 
managerial office, by a New York con- 
cern. Steady employment and good 
salary. Address Box F., care Musical 
> or 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

—Adv. 
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To my Patrons:- 


''unfortunate 
be interested 
direction has 
cent that was 
is absolutely 


YOUR PROTECTION is mine. 
experience'' in booking some artist? 
to know that no artist or organization under my 
ever paid me one dollar of advance money, or one 
not directly earned by commissions. 
necessary for me to have on my lists only produc- 
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Have you everjhad an 
If so youwill 


Hence it 


tive attractions,—those who book again and again in the same 


places because they unqualifiedly ''make good''. 
to take chances. 


Can you? 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Some weeks ago, there died, in this 
city, Olean Harvey Dodworth, who was 
for some time manager of the famous 
old musical organization known as 
“Dodworth’s Band.” 

At the time of his death he was sev- 


enty-five years old. Dodworth was a 
New York boy, educated at Trinity 
School, and succeeded to the manage- 


ment of Dodworth’s band, at that time 
directed by his father, Harvey B. Dod- 
worth, who was, in a sense, the John 
Philip Sousa of the ’70’s and ’80’s. 

This band played at the opening of the 
first railway suspension bridge over 
Niagara. 

The Dodworths, father and son, were 
the first musicians to introduce the trom 
bone into the United States. They also 
were among the organizers of the Mu- 
siclans’ Mutual Protective Union. 

In 1880 the Dodworths sold their in- 
terest in the band to Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore, and it was Gilmore who, though 
not a great musician, through his enter- 
prise, public spirit and magnetic person- 
ality, became a prominent factor in New 
York’s musical life—so much so that 
you could have said that at the time, 
apart from the opera, under Maple- 
son, with Patti, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, apart from Theodore Thomas, strug- 
gling along with the Philharmonic and 
giving concerts that produced beautiful 
deficits every season, Gilmore’s Band 
was the popular, inspiring musical fea- 
ture of the time. 

It was at the period when there was 
intense rivalry between the Seventh 
Regiment and the Twenty-second. The 
Twenty-second, to offset the superior 
military efficiency of the Seventh, en- 
vaged, at a tremendous price—tremen- 
dous for the time—Gilmore and his band. 

I tell you it was a sight when the 
(wenty-second came down or up Broad- 
way, headed by that wonderful band, 
vith Gilmore waving his hand as he 
blew the cornet to the enthusiastic 
rowds as he passed! 

That was the time when the big regi- 

ental band and martial music meant 
he music of the people, and whenever 

e Twenty-second turned out everybody 

ft his business: and the servant girls 

ft their charges to line the streets to 
heer that band. 


* * * 








[t was Gilmore, you know, who opened 
adison Square Garden with his band, 
d with Jules Levy, then the world’s 
eatest cornetist and an artist to his 
ger tips, as his soloist. 

In the band there was another fine 
rnet soloist by the name of Arbuckle. 
iring the concerts at the Garden the 
ends of Arbuckle used to assemble, as 
d the admirers of Levy, and the rivalry, 
hich Gilmore’ encouraged, brought 
iny a dollar to the box office. 

The opening night at the Garden, 
hich was crowded, was distinguished 
0 by the first appearance in New 
rk of Henry E. Abbey, who was a kind 
protegé of Lotta, a charming singing 
ibrette, who had started her career 
ging to the miners in the Far West 
th her guitar. 

She afterward, you know, acquired 
‘tional fame and made so much money 
at she became the owner of the Park 
leater in Boston, besides other large 
al estate properties. 

Abbey had just come to New York 
om Akron, Ohio, where he was in busi- 
SS as a jeweler. He, you know, later 
‘came one of the great factors in the 
isical and dramatic life of the coun- 


try and, as a partner with Maurice Grau 
and with Schoeffel, lessee of the Park 
Theater in Boston, finally evoluted to the 
position of manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

I shall never forget the occasion of 
the opening of Madison Square Garden! 
Abbey, who was a tall, handsome, dis- 
tinguished looking man, marched around 
the promenade three times with Lotta, 
a slip of a girl, who had decorated her- 
self in a poplin dress with a large pat- 
tern, which was set off by a still larger 
red sash. 

ok * * 

Gilmore was probably what might be 
called the first “booster” of popular mu- 
sic in this country. He it was, you 
know, who organized the great Band 
Jubilee in Boston and brought together 
military bands from all countries. Among 
them was the celebrated band of the 
British Guards. They said he never 
could bring them over. He said he 
would—and he did. How he did it, 
Heaven knows!—but he won out over 
British red tape and kept his word. 

This occasion, too, was memorable be- 
cause one of the great hits at the Jubilee 
was made by a slender, charming girl, 
who afterward became known as the 
great American prima donna, Lillian 
Nordica. 

Gilmore later gave popular concerts 
to large audiences at Manhattan Beach. 
In fact, it was Gilmore who popularized 
that enterprise as well as Coney Island. 
He was perhaps the first to introduce 
Wagner’s music to the masses by means 


of a military band. The Auditorium 
was always crowded. 
* * * 


It was while Gilmore was giving his 
concerts at Manhattan Beach that he 
claimed that he was visited one night 
by an angel in a dream, who gave him 
not only the music but the words of a 
national anthem. 

We all claimed that the source of the 
inspiration was a bottle of best Irish! 

However, the Ditsons published the 
anthem, which was given with a great 
chorus and orchestra at Steinway Hall. 
Nordica or Emma Thursby sang the 
principal soprano part. 

The anthem did not long survive! 

+ *K ok 

Among Gilmore’s stars, besides Levy, 
was Lefebre, the wonderful French sax- 
ophonist—but Gilmore’s great star was 
Levy, the cornetist. 

Levy was a typical English cockney, 
though he did not drop his “h’s.” He 
was short, fat, bald, wore an eye glass 
and had a kind of Emperor William 
moustache, turned up at the corners. 

His power of phrasing was something 
marvelous. I remember I won his favor 
by saying that he could phrase the “Cu- 
jus Animam” from the “Stabat Mater” 
better than Italo Campanini, the great 
tenor of the time, could sing it. 

ok + * 

Levy was intensely jealous of Ar- 
buckle, the regular cornetist of the Gil- 
more Band, and so some bright spirits, 
by telling stories to each of them, got 
them into a terrible altercation. 

One of Levy’s peculiarities was the 
typical English monocle, to keep which 
in place he performed constant facial 
contortions. 

Finally, when the trouble between the 
two cornetists had reached a point where 
a duel seemed inevitable, it was sug- 
gested to both that the best way they 
could settle their jealousies and differ- 
ences was to go to a shooting gallery, 
and that the survivor should pay for a 
supper, which was to include the notable 
critics and musical cognoscenti of the 
time. 

We adjourned to the gallery. Much 
to his astonishment, Arbuckle made six 
consecutive bull’s-eyes. Levy made five 
and one miss, which cost him the sup- 
per for about forty people—with cham- 
pagne. 

He paid the price, however, without a 
murmur, saying that he would not have 
missed the last shot had not his monocle 
suddenly given way and dropped. 

He never knew, till long after, that 
we had fixed the marker to ring up 
the bull’s-eyes and so had deprived him 
of victory, for neither of the guns was 
loaded. 

Levy, after one or two matrimonial 
experiences, married Lillian Conway, the 
daughter of Mrs. Conway, the well- 
known theatrical manager and former 
actress of standing and repute, who had 
the Brooklyn Theater, which old-timers 
remember was burned down one night 
with the loss of life of several hundred. 
It was one of the great catastrophes of 
the period. 

I can remember Lillian Conway well. 
She was a lovely girl, but to meet a 
prevailing fashion she had “‘blondeened”’ 
her hair, and on one occasion, being out 
with her younger brother, astonished 
Mother Conway by bringing home the 
boy—-who had had a fine head of dark 
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Lina Cavalieri, distinguished for her beauty, her wit and her artistic 


ability as a prima donna. 





brown hair—blondeened” to match her 
own tresses. When Mother Conway ex- 
claimed, with horror, “What have you 
done with my son?” Lillian replied, “I 
could not go around with him any longer 
with his hair a different tint from mine, 
so I had it fixed.” 
* a * 

In later years Levy was taken up by 
C. G. Conn, the band instrument manu- 
facturer of Elkhart, Ind., and a char- 
acter. 

Conn did probably more than any other 
man of his time to develop our domestic 
manufacture of band instruments, so 
that finally it became unnecessary to im- 
port them from France or Germany. 

At one time Conn had Levy, Lefebre 
and other soloists at his factory at Elk- 
hart, having engaged their services, with 
true American enterprise. They spent 
just so many hours every day in his fac- 
tory, testing instruments, suggesting im- 
provements and working with the work- 
men. 

So that if to-day the American manu- 
facture of band instruments has reached 
a standard where it not only equals but 
surpasses the European, it is mainly due 
to the enterprise of C. G. Conn of Elk 
hart. 

He was returned to Congress several 
times and could easily have had the nom- 
ination and become Governor of Indiana. 

Recently, you know, he sold his busi- 
ness for a million. 

He was also the proprietor of the local 
Elkhart paper and was known as one of 
the most enterprising, public spirited 
men in his state. 

* Sa * 

The determination of Caruso to risk 
submarines and go to Europe appears 
strange to a good many people who are 
not posted. 

One of the reasons for Caruso’s action 
is understood to have been the fact that 
he received so many invitations to spend 
the summer at the seashore or in the 


mountains that he was troubled with an 
embarras de richesses and, not desiring 
to offend anybody, he thought the best 
thing he could do was to get out. 

The real reason which I think ani- 
mated him is that he is passionately fond 
of his two boys. One, I believe, is now 
eleven or twelve, and the other fourteen 
or fifteen. 

His boys are in charge of his blind 
sister, and they live on his beautiful es 
tate, near Florence, or Firenze, as the 
Italians call it. 

There is another reason, too, and that 
is that Caruso, like Toscanini, has been 
profoundly affected by the struggle his 
country is making against Austria, and 
has gone over with the full intention, 
when he has seen his boys, of offering 
his services in the war to the Italian 
Government. 

Whatever his shortcomings, Caruso is 
not lacking either in public spirit, love 
of country or personal courage. 

So if you hear that the world-renowned 
tenor has been drafted into some regi- 
ment and is risking his life in the 
trenches, do not be surprised. 

a + + 


Leoncavallo’s new 
Mameli,” has been produced at the 
Teatro Callo Pallaccio in Genoa. 

Had it not been for the war, I think 
the composer of the ever popular “Pagli- 
acci” would have written an opera with 
an American theme. 

It is not alone that he would have 
attempted to produce something to stand 
alongside the more or less successful 
effort of Puccini with “La Fanciulla del 
West,” but that while he was here Leon- 
cavallo was profoundly impressed with 
our American life and spirit, which he 
thought would give him an opportunity 
to write a_ soul-stirring work which 
should express the struggle of the New 
World. 


opera, “Godfredo 
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He thought there was ample tragedy, 
as well as comedy, in our American 
democratic life. 

Before his departure he expressed him- 
self emphatically on the point, and an- 
nounced his determination to return here. 
Then the war came, and this, I suppose, 
for a time, at least, put an end to his 
plans. 

The new opera is said to be tuneful 
and sufficiently full of emotional and 
striking episodes to have stirred a large 
audience to enthusiasm. 

In it a love duo seems to have made : 
hit, though an intermezzo which pre- 
ceded the second act was not well re- 
ceived. However, the patriotic ending to 
this act is said to have aroused the audi- 
ence to a great demonstration. 

Whether the opera will be heard here 
I presume will depend largely upon the 
Italian music publishers, who appear to 
have the whole situation within their 


grasp. 
* x ok 

Yvette Guilbert has come to the con- 
clusion that ragtime swells the divorce 
courts. That, at least, is the tenor of a 
long intereview with her which has been 
appearing in some of the Western 
papers. 

In this interview Mme. Guilbert says: 

“If I had a son who danced in your 
cabaret halls every afternoon, I’d shut 
him up in a monastery.” 

Mme. Guilbert as a censor of morals 
appeals to me. She has had experiences 
enough to make her a competent critic. 

This undoubtedly great artist has come 
to the conclusion that sensuous, synco- 
pated time makes us a nervous, flighty 
race. 

If we are nervous and flighty, we were 
so before ragtime made its appearance. 
Ragtime, according to the lady, has risen 
from the primitive rhythm of African 
savages. Its main purpose, says she, is 
to arouse excitement, muscular activity, 
and so lead to sensual suggestion. 

Maybe—but with all due deference to 
the highbrows, I, for one, would not 
condemn millions of American people 
who work off a little of their surplus 
energy every night, dancing to ragtime 
in a narrow space in the restaurants and 
cabarets of this country. 

What is really the craze? I think we 
shall find it not in a debased taste, but 
rather in the fact that, under puritanical 
influences, the average Americans have 
so little opportunity of expressing them- 
selves and having what they call “a real 
good time,” that they seize upon anything 
and everything to gratify that crying 
craze for recreation, which is as needed 
by the human as light and food and a 
bed, and to which so few give any atten- 
tion whatever. 

Those of us who have some musical 
education do not seem to realize that 
adults may be children so far as music 
is concerned, and that they have to make 
a beginning, just as the child must first 
crawl on all fours before it can stand, 
stand before it can walk and walk be- 
fore it can run. 

With regard to the sensuous move- 
ments which accompany so-called rag- 
time: that could be said almost of all 
dancing, whose main purposes are to 
exercise the muscles in a graceful way 
and also to lend a certain charm and 
above all, idealism to the relations of 
the sexes, which they otherwise might 
lack. 

The poetry of motion, as expressed in 
the dance, is not the vulgar, low, animal 
influence that many would condemn it 
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to be. It does express a certain ideal- 
ism, and let us never forget that, accom- 
panied by the folk song, it is the na- 
tional expression of the deepest, as well 
re the most sincere emotions of all peo- 
ples. 

_ If, as Mme. Guilbert says, ragtime has 
its foundation in primitive humanity, in 
the savage breast, it also makes an ap- 
peal even to cultivated people. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. | 
have no idea of arousing adverse crit- 
icism by appearing as a supporter of 
ragtime, which, when I hear it, creates 
a desire to commit murder upon any 
inoffensive passer-by. But we are not 
going to improve things by condemning 
them without understanding why and 
how they came about, and also without 
realizing that such crude efforts at ex- 
pression are the necessary stepping 
stones by which humanity may rise to 
higher things. 

* cs 

Writing of folk songs reminds me that 
one inimitable exponent of them, to wit, 
Harry Lauder, the Scotchman, has just 
sailed by the Finland for Liverpool. He 
is going to visit his son, George, who is 
a lieutenant in the British army, and 
who is now in a London military hos- 
pital, having been severely wounded. 

Lauder, being a canny Scot, has the 
reputation of never losing a chance to 
Save even ten cents. You remember the 
story I told you of him, which I believe 
was authentic, to the effect that having 
invited a friend to dinner he escorted him 
to the house, and on the way suggested 
that a cocktail would be a good thing, 
and when the guest, beginning in antici- 
pation to lick his lips, replied that he 
also thought it would be a good thing, 
Lauder indicated a_ near-by saloon, 
where his friend could quench his thirst 
and, incidentally—pay for the drink. 

Yet this very man, whose attitude to 
the dollar this story illustrates, has 
turned down engagements which amount 
to tens of thousands of dollars, so that 
- may go and be by the bedside of his 
Oy. 

So you see, after all, your canny Scot 
has a heart which some may never have 
suspected. 

* * * 

I told you she was going to do it! 

Eleanor Painter has married, after all. 

When I said she would some of her 
friends wrote saying that she had not 
yet secured a divorce from her former 
husband, Schmidt, of Colorado. She her- 
self wrote you a beautifully sarcastic let- 
ter, in which she denied that she was 
going to get married, and referred to me 
as an ingenious rascal, or some such 
flattering epithet. 

She has married the mystery !—that is 
to say, Graveure, who many insist was 
formerly Wilfred Douthitt, a baritone 
who sang with her in “The Lilac Dom- 
ino” and caused the town to come, see 
and hear him hold a note for 17 minutes! 
Then, so they say, he went away, 
changed his name, came back as Grav- 
eure, took the country by storm and has 
since then been one of the greatest box 
office attractions in the musical world. 

Well, may Eleanor be happy! She 
certainly has a very charming person- 
ality and much talent. 

Is it not curious that just at the 
time some artists are most intensely de- 
nying any matrimonial ambition, they 
go off and have what is called “a quiet 
wedding?” 

There is another distinguished artist 
on the operatic stage (whom I cannot 
name, because her friends think she has 
been getting too much publicity of late) 
who did the same thing at just about 
the time she was most vociferous in de- 
claring that she had never met a man 
who could interest her for more than 
thirty minutes. 

It all illustrates the old Shakespearean 
adage: “And swearing she’d ne’er con- 
sent, consented.” 

Bless you, my children! 

Says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


Alice Verlet Soloist in Benefit Concert 


Alice Verlet, coloratura soprano, vol- 
unteered her services as one of the solo- 
ists at the benefit concert for the Allies’ 
Hospital Relief Commission at the Bilt 
more on May 18. Mlle. Verlet will re- 
turn to Paris in the early autumn to 
fill a brief engagement at the Paris 
Opéra. Later in the season she will 
make a concert tour of the United States. 
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Solo-violinist from the Conservatory of Bruss!- 
would like to hear from a lady solo-pianist having 
studied and graduated from a conservatory abroad 


and who is thoroughly aequainted with the playing 
of Sonatas for violin and piano. VAN MAASDYK, 
92 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
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ANNA CASE 


As a Drawing Card 


On May 5th, at the lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa, in a RECITAL, Miss Case drew the capac- 


ity of the large Gymnasium, seating between 


5000 and 6000 people 





At Cleveland, Ohio, as soloist with the Singers 
Club, on April 27th, all the seats of Gray’s Ar- 


mory were sold two weeks in advance. 


points same results. 


Other 





Recent opinions of the press: 


“Miss Case is one of the greatest 
artists developed in America in 
many years.’"’-—Hartford (Conn.) 


Post, March 10, 1916. 


“To this end her diction, which is 
extraordinarily finished and clear, 
contributes in a large measure. 
“Goring Thomas’ ‘Memory’ was an 
exquisite bit of singing, beautifully 
sustained and lovely in tone. 

“Miss Case is extremely happy in 
lyrics of a vivacious nature, and she 
brought down the house with 
Spross’ jubilant “That's the World 
in June.’ ""—James H. Rogers, in 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
April 28, 1916. 


“Miss Case’s striking asset aside 
from the natural quality of her 
voice, is a beautiful clear legato 
which lends itself to delicately fine 
effects and long-sustained traceries. 
Her rendition of Thomas’ ‘Memory’ 
was an exquisitely conceived piece 
of work, and she made the Rimsky 
Korsakoff “Thy Hidden Gems Are 
Rich Beyond All Measure’ idyllic.” 
—Free Press, Detroit, Mich., March 
27, 1916. 


““A second hearing confirms the be 
lief that she is the possessor of one 
of the loveliest voices of this genera- 
tion. —Buffalo (N. Y.) Express, 
Dec. 16, 1915. 


For concerts address exclusively: 


Fred. O. Renard, 216 West 70th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Fine Choral Work at Coker Col- 
lege Department of Music 
Again Demonstrated—Artists 
of Wide Reputation Heard in 
Brilliant 
Opens with Community Music 
in Which Hundreds of Music 
Lovers Take Part 


Programs—Festival 





ARTSVILLE, S. C., May 13.—A new 
standard was set by the Coker Col- 
lege Choral Art Society, Ethel M. Row- 
land, conductor, in the sixth annual music 
festival, which was given here May 3, 4 
and 5, when hyndreds gathered for the 
festival programs, which introduced, in 
addition to local singers, a number of 
artists of national reputation. 

Four concerts made up the festival 
offerings, the introductory program of 
“community music” opening with the 
singing of “America” by the soloists, 
chorus and audience, followed by “Dixie,” 
“Old Kentucky Home” and other well- 
known songs. 

The soloists were Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto; William Simmons, baritone, and 
Winston Wilkinson, violinist. Mr. Sim- 
mons’ fine voice was heard in the Handel 
aria, “Hear Me Ye Winds,” and a group 
by American composers in which his 
faultless enunciation and beauty of tone 
won him many encores. Mabel Beddoe’s 
offerings were also largely drawn from 
American song literature, and her de- 
lightful personality, combined with a 
voice of rare natural charm, won for her 
a permanent place in the regard of 
Coker musical festival patrons. Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s fine interpretative powers were 
shown in a group of Kreisler pieces and 
Kreisler arrangements of Beethoven and 
Chaminade compositions. 

The English wartime song, “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” of Ivor Novello, 
and a new composition by Dwight Fiske, 
“Moon of Love,” showed the fine work 
which the chorus is doing. under the 
training of Prof. Carl Jean Tolman. 


” 


Give “Seven Last Words 
Thursday afternoon’s concert was a 
choral program, the Dubois “Seven Last 
Words” being given with Franceska Law- 
son, soprano; John Young, tenor, and 
William Simmons, baritone, as the assist- 
ing soloists. Ethel Rowland conducted 
her forces triumphantly through the 
beautiful music, and the soloists amply 
justified the good opinion which a knowl- 
edge of their achievements elsewhere had 
given the hearers. Particularly beautiful 
was Mr. Simmons’s singing of the superb 
“God. my Father, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

On Thursday evening the festival pro- 
gram was given by the Criterion Male 
Quartet of New York, John Young, tenor; 
Horatio Rench, tenor; George Reardon, 
baritone. and Donald Chalmers, basso. 
The audience applauded enthusiastically 
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Above, on Left, John Young, Tenor; Francesca Lawson, Soprano; William Simmons, Baritone. On the Right: A Group of 


Soloists (Left to Right), John Young and Horatio Rench, Tenors; Vivian McCutcheon, Accompanist; 
Below, a Group of Members of the Festival Chorus, Taken After One of the 


Reardon, Baritone; 


Donald Chalmers, Bass. 
Concerts. Messrs. Rench, Simmons, Young and Chalmers Are Shown in this Picture, Reading From Left to Right. 


the Right: A Snapshot of Mr. Simmons on His Way to Rehearsal 


both solo and ensemble offerings. Friday 
evening the closing concert was devoted 


to a classic program, with Ethel Le- 
ginska, pianist, as soloist. The chorus 
was heard in the Donizetti “‘O, Italia,” 


the Handel “Hallelujah” chorus, and Fan- 
ning’s “Miller’s Wooing.” Mme. Leginska 
was given an ovation at her appearance, 
which was repeated at the end of her 
first group of Chopin pieces. The most 
ardent enthusiasm greeted each exhibi- 
tion of the gifted pianist’s art, which 
included the Schulz-Evler Arabesque on 
the “Blue Danube” Valse, a Liszt Le 
gende, and the Liszt “‘La Campanelle.” 


Larger audiences than have ever be 
fore attended the festival concerts were 
present for every program, and evinced 
the most hearty appreciation of the mu- 
steal fare presented. Among the attract- 
ive features was the May pageant, given 
on the campus on the opening afternoon 
of the festival, when historic and inter- 
pretative dances were given by members 
of the physical culture classes, in costume, 
and a May Queen was crowned. 

The first music festival at Coker Col- 
lege was largely in the nature of an ex- 
periment, but so successful was the initial 
venture that the festival programs were 


George Warren 


On 


made an annual feature of the Depart 


ment of Music, and each year the resi- 
dents of Hartsville and many from sur- 
rounding towns have shown their appre- 
ciation by increased attendance, not only 
at the festival concerts, but at the other 
musical features presented during the 
year. 

Officers of the 
under whose direction 
arranged, are C. W. Coker, chairman; 
Carl Jean Tolman, director; Ethel M. 
Rowland, conductor; S. W. Garrett, treas- 
urer; Ruth Fitchett, pianist, and Vivian 


McCutcheon, accompanist. 


Choral Art Society, 
the festivals are 





ENDS LOS ANGELES 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Final Program of Local Orchestra 
Contains Suite by Its 
Conductor 

ANGELES, May 7.—The An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra closed a suc- 
essful season with its two 
ast week. Good audiences attended both 
oncerts, recent evening audiences hav- 





Los Los 


concerts of 


ng been considerably larger than for- 
nerly. 

On this program there was the Brahms 
‘Tragic’ Overture, the Sibelius First 


Symphony, a new Suite, by the conductor 
1f the orchestra, Adolf Tandler, and the 
Weber “Jubel” Overture. This is the 
econd performance by this orchestra of 
he Sibelius symphony this season and its 


many beauties were accentuated in the 
epetition. 
Mr. Tandler’s Suite consisted of four 


ections representing the Mountains, the 
Ocean, Moonlight and the old Spanish 
nission days. The last of these is the 
most interesting musically. The organ is 
very appropriately used in this number 
ind was played by W. E. Strobridge, who 


has had much to do with bringing this 
season’s concerts to a successful status. 

The Board of Directors of the Sym 
phony Orchestra still has under consider 
ation a number of sites for the Symphony 
Hall which it is proposed to erect. The 
building will probably be for the exclusive 
use of the orchestra and various choral 
bodies, as there seems to be considerable 
feeling against placing in it an opera 
equipment. 

The symphony board has appropriated 
$1,000 for the purchase of new scores 
for next season’s concerts, as the orches- 
tra has been considerably handicapped 
by the limitations of its library. This 
was especially felt in arranging its pop 
ular concerts. 

The program referred to was 
given in rehearsal before 2000 pupils of 
the upper grammar grades of the public 
schoo!s last week. This plan is taken to 


above 


increase the interest in music of the 
rising generation. W. F. G. 
Jomelli Scores Triumph with Seattle 


Amphion Society 
A message received May 12 at the New 


York offices of Haensel & Jones from 
Alexander Myers, president of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Amphion Society, tells 


of the welcome given Mme. Jeanne Jo 
melli, saying, “She sang to the largest 
audience the Amphion Society ever as 


sembled. No singer ever received a 
greater. ovation here.” 


PLAN CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS’ MEETING 


San Diego Convention To Be Held 
July 5-8—Elaborate Program 
For Teachers’ Day 


One of the 
ever 


SAN Deco, CAL., May 8. 
greatest 
at the 


musical programs given 


Panama-California Exposition is 
being arranged for Music Teachers’ Day, 
Thursday, July 6, in honor of the dele 
the the Music 

Association of California, 
which meets in San Diego, July 5 to 8. 


gates to convention of 


Teachers’ 


A continuous program of music and 


entertainment is planned. In the morn 
ing there will be an organ recital by a 
prominent organist from the northern 
part of the State, with a soloist; a lec- 
ture and a concert by the Mando Quin 


tet. In the afternoon there will be a 
concert by prominent soloists and an 
other organ recital. The evening pro- 


gram will be given by the People’s Choru 
of San Diego, assisted by several solo 
ists of State and national reputation. 
The entire program of music for the 
day will be given at the organ pavilion, 
which has been donated for the day. 


Under the direction of Albert F. 
Conant, general vice-president of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Cali 


fornia, and Willibald Lehmann, president 
of the San Diego Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, circular letters have been sent 
to more than 600 members of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California and 
to the secretaries of every State music 
teachers’ association in the United 
States, stating the plans for the conven- 
tion and the entertainment to be ac 
corded the delegates. 


Gives Exposition of Progressive Series 
in Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, May 11.—An audience of 
several hundred persons attended the 
lecture-recital in St. John’s Reformed 
Church Chapel last Thursday evening. 
Dr. Curtis of the Allentown College for 
Women introduced the speaker, Harry 
Lyon Brenner, whose talk on “The Psy- 
chology of a Musical Education” proved 
interesting. Mr. Brenner talked of the 
merits of the Progressive Series of Piano 
Instruction as presented by the Art Pub- 
lication Society, the lecture being given 
under the auspices of the Progressive 
Series teachers here, namely, William 
Ries, Edwin Stetzel, W. W. Landis and 
Catherine D. Sutphen of the Allentown 
College for Women. 


Walter G. Chamburg, pianist, of Balti- 


more, a graduate of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, contributed largely to the eve 
ning’s enjoyment, M. D. M. 
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FIRST ‘‘POP’’ CONCERT 
IN BOSTON SEASON 


Conductor Ernst Schmidt Presents 
an Entertaining Introductory 
Program 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, May 14, 1916. 


HE “Pop” season of 1916 opened in 

Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, 
May 9. The first concert of this scries 
is subscribed for each year by the 
Women’s City Club of Boston, so that the 
season for the general public does not 
begin until the following evening. Ernst 
Schmidt was the conductor on Tuesday 
night. The orchestra is augmented this 
spring to seventy-five players or more. It 
is thus of symphonic proportions, and on 
occasion can be increased to eighty-five 
or eighty-six members. 

A different system in the succession of 
conductors will be observed this year. 
Mr. Schmidt takes the opening week. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. Maquarre. Mr. 
Schmidt will then conduct for another 
week, and so on. Mr. Lenom, second 
oboist of the Symphony Orchestra will 
conduct the last week but one of the 


season. It is intended that the constant 
change of conductors shall add to the 
interest of the performances. 

Mr. Schmidt had arranged for the 
opening night a list of pieces which in- 
cluded popular and serious music, and the 
music which is encountered between the 
two extremes. The “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, the slow movement of Dvorak’s 
’Cello Concerto, played by Mr. Warnke, 
alternated with Mr. Schmidt’s new march, 
“Red, White and Blue” and other pop- 
ular pieces, such as Luffe’s Overture, 
“The Beautiful Galatea,” and the “Blue 
Danube” waltz of Strauss, played as an 
encore. Other pieces were MacDowell’s 
“Indian Dance,’ Weber’s “Freischiitz” 
Overture, and pieces from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna.” 

An audience of good size—the audi- 


the United States prove this. 


ences at these concerts do not gain their 
full numbers until the really warm 
weather arrives—listened to the program 
and found it good. They enjoyed it in a 
solemn manner, eminently representative 
of Bostonian tradition; they did not talk 
while the music was going on; they ap- 
plauded with respectful enthusiasm. 
Why, in the name of all that is entertain- 
ing, the “Pop” audiences should abstain 
from talk while the music goes on is a 
matter of surmise. Does the mantle of 
the twenty-four subscription Symphony 
Concerts sit heavily on the “Pop” con- 
ductors and audiences? Our idea of a 
“Pop” concert is one where agreeable 
music is played while the guests smoke 
and indulge in sufficiently light refresh- 
ments; where there is the chatter and 
vivacity natural to any place where the 
aim is not to instruct, but entertain in in- 
formal manner. We would enjoy a less 
religious atmosphere at these concerts. 
But while one may smile at the 
solemnity of the listeners, it is also easy 
to envy them their real pleasure in the 
music. It is musie for the greater part, 
to which they are well accustomed, played 
by experienced musicians and by a ma- 
jority of players of one of the finest or- 
chestras in the world. The audiences en- 
cored Mr. Warnke for his ’cello solo 
and also encored many other composi- 
tions on the program. OLIN DOWNES. 





16,000 Expected to Attend Boston Per- 
formance of “Elijah” 


Boston, May 13.—The great open-air 
performance of “Elijah,” to be given at 
the Braves Field on May 28, will be a 
fitting climax to a particularly brilliant 
musical season in Boston. It is expected 
that 16,000 persons will witness the per- 
formance. The artists who will sing the 
principal roles include Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Frieda Hempel, Mr. Whitehill, 
Mr. Sembach, Mme. Sundelius and Miss 
Leveroni; the chorus will number 1200 
voices selected from the leading choral 
societies of the city and its suburbs, 
trained by George S. Dunham; the or- 
chestra is over 150 strong and the whole 
performance under the direction of Wal- 
ter Damrosch. Mr. Kronberg hopes to 
make this the first of an annual series 
of great open-air festivals. The ground 
was broken for this project by the suc- 
cess of the “Siegfried” given last year 
in the Harvard Stadium under Mr. 
Kronberg’s management. 


CATHOLIC CHORAL A 
NEW BALTIMORECLUB 


Membership Includes All Catholic 
Choirs—Philharmonic Chorus 
Ends Season 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 13.—The Cath- 
olic Choral Club, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Leo P. Manzetti, was 
launched on Wednesday evening, May 
10, at a meeting at Beethoven Hall. The 
membership will comprise all the Cath- 
olic church choirs of the city and nearby 
suburban towns. Lucien Odend’hal was 
elected president; Roman Steiner, vice- 
president; John Baumer, secretary, and 
John Krener, treasurer. The executive 
board will be comprised of Mrs. A. F. 
Hild, Agnes Zimmish, Rose M. Bary, 
Agnes Montgomery, William T. Hayden, 
A. C. Wahle, John Duffy and Hubert 
Sturm. 

The Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus, 
Joseph Pache, conductor, appeared be- 
fore a ye J large audience Morday eve- 
ning at Lehmann Hall, the concert mark- 
ing the close of a very successful season. 
The work of the chorus has progressed 
and its effectiveness was manifested in 
a direct attack, a better quality of tone 
and spirited attention to interpretations. 

The feature of this concert was the 
third return appearance of the young 
Boston violinist, Irma Seydel, who, judg- 
ing by the ovation given her, is an es- 
teemed favorite with the Philharmonic 
audiences. Miss Seydel gave a fluent 
and temperamental rendition of the fa- 





miliar Mendelssohn Concerto, which 
earned much applause. Miss Seydel is 
a product of American teaching. In the 


French songs which Cora Barker Jan- 
ney, Baltimore contralto, presented there 
was found material for disclosing the 
art and vocal achievement of the local 
singer. Mrs. Walter Billingslea, so- 
prano, also did some effective solo sing- 
ing. The accompanists were Mrs. J. 
Swikert, Mrs. J. C. Martien and Mar- 
garet P. Ingel. 

The second annual concert of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Glee Club, under the 
direction of Hobart Smock, and the Bal- 


AMATO 


leading baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
during the last eight years, has become the most popular 
baritone on the concert stage today. 


His successive “repeat” engagements in every state of 


timore and Ohio Orchestra, under th< 
direction of Sherman Knight, took plac; 
at Albaugh’s Theater on Wednesday, Ma, 
10. Charles Gilbert Spross, the well. 
known composer and pianist, and Joseph 
Mathieu, a former Baltimore tenor, wer; 
the soloists. The chorus did some de 
lightful work and the orchestra was 
equally effective. Joseph Mathieu is a 
singer whose efforts have been admired 
on former occasions and at this concert 
his work again received favorable recog- 
nition. The piano numbers by Mr. 
Spross were pleasing and the applause 
bestowed upon his compositions worthily 
given. 

A concert was given on Thursday, May 
11, by the orchestras and members of the 
Music School Settlement at Paret Mem- 
orial Hall to inaugurate the new branch 
of the Settlement School which has been 
started at Locust Point. Lily Bartholo- 
may is superintendent of the school and 
Franz C. Bornschein conductor of the 
orchestras. yr. Cc. B. 





Sara Gurowitsch Heard with Philomela 
Chorus in Brooklyn 


With the ’cellist, Sara*Gurowitsch, as 
assisting artist, the Philomela Glee Club 
of women was again heard on May 9, at 
the Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, 
where, under the direction of Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris, an excellent program was 
given. Lulu Bodani Alexander accom- 
panied the chorus in “Blue Danube 
Waltz,” Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” John- 
son’s “Since You Went Away” and num- 
bers by Horsman, Robinson and Bauer. 
Accompanied by Bernardine Kieckhoef- 
fer, Miss Gurowitsch played artistically 
Boellman’s “Variations Symphonique,” 
Gluck’s “Andante,” Popper’s “Elfentanz” 
and Schubert’s “Moment Musicale.” She 
had unqualified success. oe. th 7. 





Arthur Herschmann Sings “Seasons” in 
Milwaukee Performance 


Arthur Herschmann, the New York 
baritone, was heard recently in Milwau 
kee, Wis., as the baritone soloist in 
Haydn’s “The Seasons,” given by the 
Milwaukee Musical Society. Mr. Hersch- 
mann sang the baritone part with fine 
discrimination and sense of Haydn style, 
and his work in general was very com- 
mendable. Mr. Herschmann was in fine 
voice and was loudly applauded for his 
singing of the aria, “The Impatient Hus- 
band.” 


His extensive advertising by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company proves this. 


His Victor Records sale proves this. 


His present May Festival Tour, of record breaking 
concerts, almost daily proves this. 


AMATO 


is available for concerts in October, but only a very 
few dates remain open. 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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PHILADELPHIANS IN 
DE KOVEN OPERA 


‘Robin Hood” Well Sung by 
Operatic Society as Its Thirty- 
Sixth Production 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1916. 

LOSING its tenth successful season, 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society 
presented an elaborate revival of Reginald 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood” before an 
audience which filled the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Thursday night, and gave 
a repetition last evening before another 
large audience. This was the thirty-sixth 
production of the now famous organiza- 
tion, from which several singers have 
been graduated to positions of prominence 
on the professional stage. One of its 
offerings last season was Victor Herbert’s 
“The Serenade,” which was given with 
rreat success, and now the cordial recep- 
tion accorded the De Koven opera em- 
nhasizes the fact that it is in such works 
as this that the society makes its most 
potent appeal and is able to command the 
most liberal support of the local public. 

“Robin Hood,” musically at least, seems 
to have lost little of its charm. Its 
melodious strains again gave delight, and 
nearly all of the favorite numbers had 
to be repeated. The presence on Thurs- 
day evening of Mr. De Koven, who was 
given an informal reception in the foyer 
after the first act, was an event of much 
interest, and there was something of an 
ovation for him when he replaced Wassili 
Leps as conductor at the beginning of 
the third act, directing several numbers. 
The remainder of the performance was 
directed by Mr. Leps, to whose indefatig- 
able hard work and excellent musician- 
ship may be attributed much of the suc- 
cess which the society has won since he 
assumed this important position upon the 
death of Mr. Behrens, several years ago. 
Another whose liberality and earnest 
efforts have done much to further the 
interests and insure the success of the 
organization is Celeste D. Heckscher, the 
well-known composer and musician, who 
for two or three years has been the 
president. 

The cast selected for this really notable 
revival of “Robin Hood” included some of 
the Operatic Society’s most experienced 
members, and introduced several new 
singers in leading réles. Among the lat- 
ter were John W. Noble, a young tenor 
of pleasing personality and easy manner, 
with a voice of sympathetic lyric quality; 
J. W. Clegg, whose Little John was a 
clever portrayal and whose singing of 
“Brown October Ale” was much appre- 
ciated, and Lottie Loeben, who sang 
sweetly the music allotted to the girlish 
Annabelle. One of the best impersona- 
tions was that of Herman J. Bub, who, 
as the shallow-pated Guy of Gisborne, 
was both genuinely and _ judiciously 
funny, resisting the temptation to over- 
burlesque the part. 

The part of Maid Marian was taken 
by Kathryn McGinley, who was pretty 
and winsome, and whose sweet, well- 
trained soprano admirably suited the 
music of her réle. Few professional light 
ypera prima donnas could sing the florid 
iria in the second act more fluently or 
artistically. As the dashing Alan-a-Dale 
Marie Stone Langston filled with distin- 
ruished success every requirement as to 
figure, ease and poise of manner and 
vocalism. The favorite “Promise Me” was 
ejuvenated as she sang it in full rich 














SEATTLE STANDARD OPERA COMPANY 
CONCLUDES BRILLIANT SEASON 
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Snapshot Taken on April 30 in Front of Moore Theater, Seattle, Wash. Members of Standard Grand Opera Company, Read- 
ing from Left to Right, Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, Contralto; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Director; Mrs. G. F. Russell, Soprano; 


B. Sprotte, Business Manager; Florencio Constantino, Tenor, Guest Artist; Charles 


Music Society 


EATTLE, WASH., May 13.—The 
most successful season which the 
Standard Grand Opera Company has 


known was closed the first of this month, 
six weeks of having pre- 
sented, during which time twelve differ- 


opera been 


ent works were presented. 
A fitting ending to the closing week 


of opera was the concert given on Sunday 
afternoon, April 30, the principal par- 
ticipants being shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. Florencio Constantino, 
Spanish tenor, whose work in “Faust,” as 
a guest artist, was one of the most 
notable events of the opera season, was 
the chief soloist, assisted by Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte, Mrs. G. F. Russell, Mrs. Romeyn 
Jansen, contralto; George A. Hastings, 


Lagourgue, Conductor Chamber 


the Lagourgue Chamber Music Society 
and the orchestra and chorus of the opera 
company. 

The theater was filled for the event, 


and numerous encores were added to the 
formal program before the audience 
would permit the soloists to depart. 

The concert provided a most happy 
conclusion to a successful operatic 
season. 





tones and with expressive sincerity. Also 
so beautifully sung as to receive an en- 
thusiastic encore was the solo with 
charm, “Legend of the Chimes,” in the 
last act. 

Others in the cast were Horace R. 
Hood, who gave a touch of humor and 
vocal authority to the part of the Sheriff 
of Nottingham; Charles J. Shuttleworth, 
with a clever make-up and some good 
comedy “business,” as Friar Tuck; Frank 
Conly, the Will Scarlet, whose sonorous 
bass in “The Armorer’s Song” made one 
of the hits of the performance, and Marie 


Loughlin, entirely competent as Dame 
Durden. 
The chorus, which has done so much 


to help the Operatic Society achieve suc- 
cess, again was numerously and enthusi- 
astically in evidence, giving fine tonal 
effect to the stirring ensemble numbers. 
The ballet, trained by Mae E. Dawson, as 
usual, was an attractive and popular fea 
ture, Louise Segal and Anna Larkin ap 
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pearing as gracefully skillful solo dancers 
in the picturesque butterfly ballet intro- 
duced in the last act. 

The society will open its next season in 
October with a performance of “La 
s3oheme.” ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 


ARMENIAN TENOR HEARD 





Mr. Chah-Mouradian Reveals Pleasing 
Qualities in Recital 

A. Chah-Mouradian, an Armenian, 
who has sung tenor roles in Paris, gave 
a concert at Avolian Hall on Saturday 
evening, May 13. The audience was com- 
posed almost entirely of Armenians, who 
waxed most enthusiastic when the tenor 
gave them favorite songs in their own 
language. Mr. Chah-Mouradian sang 
‘“Aror, tatrak” of Komitas Wardabet, an 
aria from “Don Giovanni,” the Handel 
Largo, with piano and violin accompani- 
ment, and several extras. He presented 
a most dignified, picturesque appearance, 
and sang sympathetically, with a beau- 
tiful quality of voice that is seldom 
heard in the concert hall. It is resonant, 
powerful and of true oratorio timbre, 
leaning a trifle toward a nasal quality 
of tone. Many of the Armenian songs 
were charming. The assisting perform- 
ers were Mildred Iskyan, pianist, and 
Prof. Nicolas Rivera, violinist. Miss 
C. Wallerstein was the accompanist, and 
played most acceptably. H. B. 
Awards 


New Conservatory 


Prize for Proficiency as Pianist 


England 


Fannie Lewis of 46 
Dorchester, a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, won the grand piano annually 
offered by the Mason & Hamlin Company 
as a prize to the most proficient pianist 


30STON, May 14. 
Walcott Street, 


of the senior class, at the competition 
held in Jordan Hall on Saturday after 
100n. There were three other con 


testants. The judges were Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
and Dr. George W. Chadwick, director of 
the conservatory. 
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IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano 
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YOU GET DIRECT RESULTS 
ADVERTISING IN “MUSICAL AMERICA’ | [| - 


H. Godfrey Turner, Manager for MAUD POWELL, told | n 
you over his signature in the issue of April 22nd that he | : 
booked $2500 worth of business for MAUD POWELL | k 
from his Page Advertisement published in MUSICAL | ‘ 
AMERICA on February 26th. | : 
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| Now read what Frank Croxton, the Eminent Basso, writes: | i 


THE LAMBS, 130 West 44th Street, New York. 
THE MUSICAL AMERICA COMPANY, 

Gentlemen :—The remarkable results that have accrued from my four=inch card in your splendid paper | Se 
have been so marked, and obviously from that source alone—that I want you to know about it. In one month’s : 
time, or after four issues, I have received, regarding my professional work as a singer, my teaching during | 
the Summer at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and the Frank Croxton Quartette, over one hundred inquiries. As | 
these three items have been the subject matter of these cards how can one doubt that MUSICAL AMERICA A 
is the paper with the “‘punch’’? | 

In the years that I been in public life I have never realized such direct and such gratifying results in | 
the short time it has taken to get in touch with the entire United States and Canada; for letters have been | M 
received from California, State of Washington, Oregon, many points in Canada, showing that MUSICAL | 
AMERICA reaches every point one cares to get in touch with. 

To say that I am delighted is only a mild expression of my gratitude. Your paper is indeed a blessing | 
to those of us who want to reach the entire musical world in the shortest possible time and who want to | 
place our wares before them in a dignified manner. | Py 

With all good wishes, Ne 
Most cordially, | | 
April 29th, 1916. FRANK CROXTON. | 














@ Do you realize that MUSICAL AMERICA 


reaches just the very persons who are in- mi 
terested in your work? | an 


@ Do you know that MUSICAL AMERICA 


is read by a music~loving public that is eager | 
to hear the best artists in the field? | 


@ Do you know that MUSICAL AMERICA 
is read each week by all important local 
managers in America who engage the serv- 
ices of artists? 











Write to Advertising Manager | 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


and learn how to get DIRECT RESULTS 
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-ELGIN WELCOMES RIDER-KELSEY’S ART 


American Soprano Sings Before 
Record Audience in Illinois 
Watch Making City 


LGIN, ILL., May 5.—More than four 
hundred persons who attempted to 
vain admission to the song recital given 
here last night by Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
were turned away because the house had 
been sold out before the hour of the con- 
cert. Owing to inadequate theater and 
concert-hall accommodations, the recital 
was given in the First Congregational 
Church and the “church parlors,” which 
may be opened into the main body of the 
auditorium, had to be put into service. 
The result was decidedly the biggest and 
the most enthusiastic audience that Elgin 
has seen in many years. Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey has sung in Elgin a great many 
times and is much loved here. The pa- 
pers are full of her to-day and all unite 
in calling her “a really great artist.” 

We have grown used to the best things 
and to the best methods from Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey and could not possibly ex- 
pect anything else. She is one of the 
conservatives who keep our artistic feet 
on firm ground, while lifting our spirits 
into the Seventh Heaven of aesthetic 
delight. Her voice has gained in warmth 
and in variety of tone color and Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey now marshals a_ note- 
worthy array of artistic forces. For 
sheer beauty of tone no voice has been 
heard here that equals that of Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey. 

The program reminded one of Mme. 
Sembrich’s programs of former years in 
more ways than one. One high D in 
particular was sung with such flawless 
vocalization that it aroused a tremen- 





—Photo © E. F. Foley 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Noted American 
Soprano 
dous uproar of applause. The tone was 
started piano, augmented to fortissimo 
and then diminished until it seemed 
scarcely more than a succession of ex- 


quisitely tenuous overtones. The audi- 
ence demanded a repetition. 
One of the notable features of Mme. 


Rider-Kelsey’s work was the intelligent 
and always elegant use of the language 
in which she was singing. The program 
was highly varied, although always co- 
herent and consisted of songs in four 
languages, by Brahms, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Wolf, Massenet, Debussy, Homer 
and Frank La Forge, the latter being an 
Illinois boy. There were numerous en 
cores in response to insistent demands. 


A. H. 





APPROVED TYPES OF 
SACRED MUSIC SUNG 


Missa Solemnis of Far-reaching 
Significance Celebrated at 
New York Church 


Of much musical 
significance was the celebration of a 
Missa Solemnis at the Church of St. 
i'rancis Xavier in West Sixteenth Street, 
New York, on the morning of May 10. 
[he occasion was the opening of the first 
annual meeting of the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee to the Pontifical Institute of Sa- 
cred Music. The music was in charge of 
the Rev. J. B. Young, S.J., moderator of 
music, and Pietro A. Yon, organist and 
choirmaster. 

Three types of church music approved 
by the Holy See were illustrated in the 
music of the mass, namely, Gregorian 
chant, music of the school of Palestrina 
and modern music conforming to correct 


and ecclesiastical 
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artistic and devotional standards. A dis- 
tinction in the three types is made in 
the motu proprio. The Gregorian chant 
is held up as the supreme model and the 
school of Palestrina is commended fo: 
having produced music worthy of a place 
beside it, while modern compositions are 
approved, subject to the necessity of a 
greater amount of care in their use be- 
cause of their profane origin or their 
tendency toward the theatrical. The pro- 
gram was arranged in a way to illus- 
trate the three types. 

The entire Proper of the Mass was in 
Gregorian chant, sung in unison; the 
Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei, in 
Gregorian chant, with harmonies by Mr. 
Yon and the Kyrie, Gloria and Credo, 
modern compositions, based on Gregorian 
themes, by Mr. Yon. The choir was com- 
posed of men and boys. A note in the 
program stated: 

“The committee is conscious that in its 
desire to illustrate the three types of 
music it has been forced to sacrifice, to 
some extent, the artistic coherence and 
unity which should characterize the 
music of the mass, but it wished, at the 
first meeting, to give an example of the 
wide latitude permitted by the Holy See 
as to method, provided the essential qual- 
ity of church music be retained, namely, 
appropriate expression of the words and 
spirit of the liturgical prayers.” 

The Auxiliary Committee, consisting 
of Cardinal Gibbons, Farley and O’Con 
nell and other members of the hierarchy, 
was established to lend support to the 
great International College of Music in 
tome, organized by Pope Pius X and en- 
larged by the present Pope and to stimu- 
late efforts in the United States to create 
a sound standard of church music. 

The delegates to the conference came 
from Baltimore, Boston, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Seattle, Portland, 
Ore.; Savannah, Grand Rapids, Trenton, 
and Newark, N. J. There was a large 
number of organists, choirmasters and 
clergymen from this and other cities, 
this being the first conference of its kind 
ever held in the United States. The 
church was crowded. 


Henri Scott, the operatic basso, has 
been engaged to sing the bass part in an 
open-air performance of “Elijah” in 


Philadelphia, June 2. 
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Their Leadership is Acknowl- 
edged by Musicians Everywhere 
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LITTLE ROCK ENJOYS 
ITS FIFTH FESTIVAL 


Local Chorus Heard in Programs 
with Oberhoffer Orchestra 
and Soloists 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 6.—Programs 
of considerable novelty were introduced 
in the fifth Little Rock festival on April 
25-27. The opening concert introduced 
the Little Rock 


Sarah Yancy Cline, director, and Mrs. G. 


Festival Chorus, with 
H. Mathis, accompanist, and Jules Falk, 
the violinist. Martha May Cline was at 
the piano for Mr. Falk, whose playing of 
The prin- 
cipal choral work was Elgar’s cantata, 
“The Black Knight,” the text of which 
was read by Mrs. W. J. 
Elgar’s “The Snow,” 


two groups was most artistic. 


Jensberg. In 
there was a violin 
and Mrs. 


obbligato by Freda Surman 


Robert Culin White. 

Most valuable aid in 
sical culture was given by the young 
people’s concert on the afternoon of 
April 26 for the children of the public 
schools. The program by the Minneapolis 
Symphony was devoted to “The Instru- 
ments of the Modern Orchestra,” with ex- 
planatory remarks by the conductor, 
Emil Oberhoffer. Various solo players 
of the orchestra were introduced in the 
music which illustrated the strings, the 
woodwinds, the brasses and finally the 
battery and full orchestra. 

On that evening there was an orches- 
tral concert in which the soloists were 
Cornelius van Vliet, ‘cellist; Leonora 
Allin, soprano, who added Saar’s “Little 
Gray Door” after her “Mireille” aria, and 


inculeating mu- 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LANGUAGES AND DANCING 


Seattle, Washington 


Summer Normal from 
Write for Catalogue 


JEANNE JOMELLI 


August Ist to September Ist 
Nellie C, 


Cornish, Director 


onheson. 2 
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Louis Graveure, baritone, who supple- 
mented his “Eri tu’ with the “Evening 
Star.” Another orchestral program on 
the following day brought forth as so- 
loists Jean Vincent Cooper, who gave 
Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers” as an extra 
after her “O don fatale,” Richard Czer 
wonsky, violinist, and Albert Lindquest, 
tenor, appeared. 

Closing the festival was the perform- 
ance of “St. Paul,” by the festival chorus, 
the orchestra and the orchestra’s quartet 
of singers. Sarah Yancey Cline con- 
ducted the performance ably. The duet, 
“We, Verily, Have Heard,” was sung by 
A. E. White and Charles C. McClue, and 
the incidental quartet by Mrs. Walter H. 
Johnson, Birdie Ivey, Inez Nichols, Lucy 
Williams, Martha Blakeney, Inez Nei- 
meyer, Willie Shields and Lillian Witt. 








John Denues of York, Pa., New Super- 
visor of Baltimore School Music 


SALTIMORE, Mp., May 13. John 
Denues, supervisor of music in the pub 
lic schools of York, Pa., for the last ten 
years and organist and choirmaster of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church of that city 
for twenty-one years, has been appointed 
by the Board of School Commissioners 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Baltimore. Mr. Denues succeeds Hen- 
rietta Baker Low. He will begin his 
duties June 1. 





The Normal Classes 


of Herbert Wilber 
Greene, which have been for a number of 
years a feature of the 
BROOKFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF SINGING 
Brookfield Center, Conn., 


{re of equal interest to teachers and students 


under the direction 


All the proble ms of DOLCE production, style 
and inte rpre lation are fully discussed and 
illustrated. 
These classes 
ing features of the school. 

Send for Illustrated Prospectus to 


H.W. Greene, 701 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. C. 


are but one of many interest- 
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NOTED ARTISTS FOR CHICAGO’S SUMMER OPERA 


Local Symphony Orchestra and Singers from the Metropolitan and Chicago Companies with Hegeman 
Principal Conductor, Will Appear at Ravinia Park—A Demonstration of the Tone and Color Theories 
of Isador Berger—‘“‘ Goyescas’’ to Have a Chicago Production 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Jackson and Michigan Boulevards, 
Chicago, May 14, 1916. 


HE Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a 

repertory of concerts and twenty-one 
operas, with ballet attractions, is an- 
nounced by Louis Eckstein for a ten- 
weeks’ season at Ravinia Park this 
summes. Richard Hageman, one of the 
chief of staff of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, will conduct, 
alternating with a second conductor of 
national reputation, not yet engaged. 
The orchestra will contain fifty mem- 


bers, including Weisbach, Zukovsky, 
Steindel, Quensel, Schreurs, Llewellyn, 
Ferner, Barthel and De Mare, to play 
the entire season. By permission of the 
Metropolitan, Mlle. Rosina Galli and her 
dancing partner, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, will 
appear in twenty programs with their 
own conductor, Alesandro Scuri, in con- 
nection with concerts and operas. Cal- 
cium effects will permit the dances to be 
given in the open air, with the natural 
scenic advantages of Ravinia Park as a 
background. The operatic repertory in- 
cludes “Martha,” ‘‘Mignon,” ‘ Manon,” 
“Lohegrin,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Louise,” “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Tales of Hoffman,” “Faust,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “I Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Thais,” 
“Tosca,” and “La Traviata.” 

Sopranos already engaged include 
Mabel Garrison, Estelle Wentworth and 
Marguerite Beriza. Morgan Kingston, 
the English tenor, who was soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on its 
spring tour; Millo Picco and Morton Ad- 
kins, baritones, and Henri Scott, basso, 
are engaged, and Louis d’ Angelo and 
William Schuster have been re-engaged. 


Music and Color 


Music, motion and color were com- 
bined in a notable artistic event at the 
Blackstone Theater Sunday, when the 
tone-color theories of Isador Berger 
were given public demonstration by Mrs. 
Van Vlissingen’s dancers. Mr. Berger 
worked out his theory that every emo- 
tion has its counterpart in color, motion 
and music in a fantasy called “The 
Sculptor’s Dream,” for which he com- 
posed a color score to accompany the 
musical score. The plot represents 
Praxiteles, a young Greek sculptor, fall- 
ing asleep at the base of his just finished 
statue of a young woman. She comes to 
life, he awakens and makes love to her. 
Overcome with the joy of love, he again 
falls asleep and finds that the statue is 
only stone, that his fantasy was a 
dream. 

The fantasy was danced by Dorothea 
Bock and Rose Victor, and their costumes 
changed color under the spot-light to 
represent the emotions portrayed by the 
musical score. The adoration motif at 
the opening was milk white and the 
awakening life of the statue was shown 
by rapidly changing red, red-orange, and 
yellow (showing life). In a soft violet 
halo, Praxiteles appeals to the awakened 
statue, and a light turquoise blue por- 
trays her coldness, which is expressed to 
a greater degree after his second appeal, 
by greenish blue. When she approaches 
him, the awakening of life and hope is 
expressed by sap-green, becoming sun- 
yellow to express the full vigor of life, 
and they kiss in a nassionat: glare of 
red. When after twenty-two bars of 
dance she hears the call back to the stone, 
the sadness motif of the music is ex- 
pressed in color by violet, and increasing 
coldness is shown by a change through 
yellow-green, green, light turquoise-blue 
and green-blue to the milk-white color of 
adoration. The tragedy of the sculp- 
tor’s disillusionment is shown by red-vio- 
let to portray extreme sadness. Motion, 
facial expression, color and music worked 
together to produce the effect desired by 
the composer. The painters who were 
present professed to understand thor- 
oughly the tone-color scheme, but it was 
Greek to the musicians. 

“The Sculptor’s Dream” was the cul- 
mination of a long program of beautiful 
dances by pupils of Mrs. Arend Van 
Vlissingen, who was the first teacher of 
Isadora Duncan. Mme. Marguerite 
Beriza, soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, sang a solo with ap- 
pealing richness of tone. The music to 
the dances was taken from the works of 
standard composers. 

The first week of the cinema-concerts 





in Orchestra Hall has been very success- 
ful. A full orchestra of symphony play- 
ers played during part of the pictures, 
besides giving the Introduction to Act 
III of “Lohengrin.” Arthur Dunham 
conducted, and although Wessels and 
Voegeli have procured the best pictures 
obtainable, the music is especially fea- 
tured. Jenny Dufau sang the Strauss 
waltz, “Primavera,” and Saar’s “Little 
Gray Dove.” Amy Emerson Neill, the 
nineteen-year-old violinist, whose playing 
already has endeared her to Chicago 
music-lovers, played Saint-Saéns’ “Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso” and 
Mélodie,” by Tschaikowsky. Svbil Sam- 
mis MacDermid, soprano, and Marie 
Ludwig, harpist, will be the soloists this 
week. Other soloists engaged are Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Olive Kline, Inez Barbour, 
Dan Beddoe and Marion Green. 

Irene Jonani, coloratura soprano, late 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company has 
been singing “Musetta’s Waltz” from 
“La Bohéme” and “Una Voce Poco Fa” 
from “Barber of Seville” in the Strand 
Theater this week. Her voice is fresh, 
clear and sweet, shows careful schooling, 
and her singing, with orchestra accom- 
paniment, was well received. 

Irene Bordoni has been singing French 
and American songs at the Majestic The- 
ater during the week, while Melville 
Ellis played the piano. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Leon Same- 
tini, violinist; Alexander Gray, baritone, 
and Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto, were soloists for the Chicago 
Artists’ Association in the Florentine 
room of the Congress Hotel Tuesday 
afternoon. Guillaume Lekeu’s Sonata in 
G for violin and piano was performed 
for the first time in Chicago by Mr. 
Sametini and Mr. Reuter, and all the 
artists were well received in an at- 
tractive program. 

Carl Cochems, basso of the Chicago 
Grand Opera, was guest artist for the 
Chicago Musical College yesterday. His 
mellow bass, which may well be described 
as a tenor quality in bass, showed to ad- 
vantage in a “Lullaby,” by Cyril Scott, 
and Sullivan’s “Ho! Jolly Jenkins.” 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra gave 
its monthly concert Thursday, Else Har- 
than-Arendt, dramatic soprano, being 
the soloist. 


To Present “Goyescas” 


The opera “Goyescas,” by the ill-fated 
Enrique Granados, will be presented by 
the Sociedad Hispano-Americana, May 26. 
Mrs. Isaac Van Grove, soprano; Mabel 
Corlew, contralto; Stuart Dykema, 
tenor, and Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, 
will sing the réles. A benefit concert for 
the composer’s children will be given 
later by the Spanish society. 

The Lake View Musical Society has 
made public its awards following a re- 
cent musical competition. Joseph Corre, 
pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, won the 
junior piano scholarship; the first senior 
piano scholarship went to Lillian Mag- 
nuson, pupil of Mrs. Daisy Waller Ste- 
phens; second senior piano scholarship to 
Cora Anderson, pupil of Silvio Scionti. 
First voice scholarship was won by Em- 
melinda Makeel, pupil of Mrs. Rose 
Lutiger Gannon and second voice scholar- 
ship went to Hal Burr, pupil of T. S. 
Bergey. The Junior violin scholarship 
was won by Sol Niemkovsky, pupil of 
Ludwig Becker; first senior violin 
scholarship, by Nellie Wolfe, pupil of 
Benjamin Paley, and second senior violin 
scholarship, by Harold Ayres, pupil of 
Hugo Kortschak. 

Gratified at the success of the first 
season devoted to American music, the 
American Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago announces a subscription series of 
ten concerts to be given next season in 
Cohan’s Grand Opera House. The solo- 
ists arranged for include Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, one of the directors, who 
will donate her services; George Ham- 
lin, Charles W. Clark, James Whittaker, 
Allen Spencer, Kurt Wanieck, Carol 
Robinson, Belle Tannenbaum, Edward 
Collins, Hazel Eden, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Prindiville, Guy Woodard and Richard 
Wagner, and negotiations are proceeding 
with other musicians. Glenn Dillard 
Gunn conducted ten concerts in Chicago 
and six outside during the last season, 
not including a short tour made last fall. 
It is estimated that more than 22,000 
persons paid admission to hear the or- 
chestra this season. 

The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club 
celebrated its second anniversary Thurs- 
day with a “wildflower” luncheon, at 
which a program was given by Mrs. 


Fletcher Dobyns, Thomas McGranahan, 
Irene Stolofsky, Carol Robinson and 
Mrs. Eleanore Capps-Hostler, president 
of the club. 

Saide Vanderbosch, artist pupil of 
Charles La Berge, has been engaged by 
Mr. Campanini to sing in “Jewels of 
the Madonna,” with the Chicago Opera 
Company next season. 

An “Old Folks’ Concert,” under the di- 
rection of Jane Rhoades Anent, was 
given in the North Shore Congregational! 
Church last week. The assisting artists 
were Isabel Richardson, Mrs. George A. 
McGaw, Mrs. Gilbert Wynekoop, Sarah 
Sheldon Osborn, Elmer Crabb and T. A. 
Remington. 

J. Parnell Egan, tenor, and Mrs. 
Frank T. Ford, mezzo soprano, delighted 
a capacity audience in Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Ford displayed a beautiful tone, some- 
what wavy, and Mr. Egan’s high, clear 
tone was satisfying to the ear. He was 
at his best in Handel’s “Where’er You 
Walk.” 

“Hansel und Gretel” and one act from 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” were 
sung by students of Adolph Muhlmann’s 
Opera Class in the Ziegfeld Theater a 
week ago to a crowded house. The sing- 
ing was well received. 

The Columbia College of Music cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, May 
12, with an informal reception given by 
the faculty to resident members. 


College Enlarges Faculty 


Newcomers in the Chicago Musical 
College faculty, who began their duties 
last week, are Gustaf Holmquist, basso; 
Frank D. Denhard, pianist; Elizabeth 
Stokes, soprano; Ruth Luckow, school of 
expression, and Ida E. Edinburn, so- 
prano. 

Suye Ogura, from Kobe, Japan, for 
three years a piano pupil of Rudolph 
Reuter, has gone back to her native 
country to teach in the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Music in Tokio, where Mr. Reuter 
was head of the piano and theory de- 
partments for several years. 

H. B. Rooney, head of the choir train- 
ing department of the Chicago Musica! 
College, has been appointed musical di- 
rector for the three-day pageant and cen- 
tennial celebration of Indiana’s admis- 
sion to the Union, to be celebrated at 
Springbrook Park, South Bend, Ind., in 
October. A chorus of 5000 school chil- 
dren and a number of singing societies 
will be used for the climax of the cele- 
bration, which will reproduce the history 
of Indiana in the last 200 years. The 
singers will be directed by telephone and 
electric megaphones from an elevated 
central point. 

Jeannette Durno, pianist, was a judge 
at the State piano contest in Wichita, 
Kan., during the May festival. 

Alexander Nakutni, Russian _ tenor, 
formerly with the Capital Opera Com- 
pany of Petrograd, and teacher for four 
years with the Kief Vocal Institute, has 
opened a studio in the Auditorium Build- 
ing. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, illustrated 
Edoardo Sacerdote’s lecture a week ago 
on “The Modern Tendency of Music.” 

The three successful competitors 
among advanced piano students of the 
American Conservatory of Music were 
Morris Kottler, playing the Tschaikow- 
sky Concerto; Esther Kittlisby, playing 
the Paderewski Concerto, and Miriam 
Fuerstenberg, playing the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto. Howard Wells, Marx 
Oberndorfer and Edward Collins were 
judges. 

A matinée concert was given yester 
day by the male chorus of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, William Boep- 
pler conducting. The assisting soloists 
were Clara Pruessmann, John Nash Ott 
and Louis Boydell. 


Madrigal Prize Offered 


The Chicago Madrigal Club announce: 
its fourteenth annual competition for the 
W. W. Kimball prize of $100. The poem, 
“A Spring Ditty,” by John Addington 
Symonds, is to be set to madrigal form 
for a chorus of mixed voices, a cappella, 
and the prize-winning setting will b: 
sung at the second concert of th 
Madrigal Club next winter. The com- 
poser must be a resident of the United 
States, the setting madrigal form and 
must sing well. The composition wil! 
become the property of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club. 

Pupils of Harold Henry, pianist, gave 
a recital in the Alliance Francaise Mon- 
day evening. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Sir Edward Elgar Introduces More War-Inspired Novelties in London—Thomas Beecham Insists 
That Concert Work Does Not Permit of Full Development of Singer’s Art—Viola Tree 
Sings in London Again—Music Pays Further Tolls to Exigencies of War in Germany— 
London House of Hammerstein Becomes Home of “‘Brozdway Jones’’—Hope of Native 
Composers to Be Found in Music Hall Public—English Concert Pianist Makes ‘‘Two-a- 
Day”? Hit with a Glorification of Popular Airs 

















OR three afternoons and three eve- 
nings covering six days of last 
week London’s music world was absorbed 
in the “Dream of Gerontius” festival 
.rranged by the indefatigable Clara Butt 
in aid of the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England. Before the oratorio was 
sung: two numbers from Sir Edward El- 
gar’s latest work, “The Spirit of Eng- 
land,” bearing the titles, “To Women” 
and “For the Fallen,” were introduced to 
London audiences, the composer himself 
wielding the baton. 

Grand opera prices prevailed for these 
festival performances, the scale ranging 
from seventy-five cents up to five dollars. 
The English contralto of heroic stature 
had as associate soloists Agnes Nicholis, 


Gervase Elves, Charles Mott, Robert 
Radford, John Booth and _ Herbert 
brown. 

* * * 


W* hear much from time to time of 

the relative artistic status of op- 
era and the concert stage, and the prefer- 
ence shown for the former by the ma- 
jority of singers—in their aspirations at 
least—and the larger part of the public 
is decried as disproportionate. But now 
comes forward a distinguished musician, 
who has had as much experience in the 
me field as in the other and who main- 
tains that the larger dramatic oppor- 
tunities of the opera world are essential 
to the complete development of the sing- 
er’s art. 

Speaking at the Manchester Players’ 
Club the other day, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the most energetic conductor in England, 
expressed the opinion that the lyric the- 
ater is the one field in which musical 
development is possible in the near fu- 
ture. The development of the possibil- 
ties of the orchestra, he observed, ac- 
ording to Musical News, has now worn 
tself out. It was, after all, a develop- 
ment of artificiality, and for enduring 
delights we must eventually come back to 
ature and the human voice. 

Singing and the art of singing must 
be restored, said Sir Thomas, and that 
an never be done with the meager op- 
portunities allowed to the singer on the 
oncert platform. Singers need _ the 
ibundant exercise, vividness and long- 
ontinued effort afforded by the dramatic 
life of the opera) There has been much 
absurdity in the operas of the past, and 
English writers and performers have 
een content to imitate the worst faults 
f foreign schools. 

“But English people, by their good 
ense and their unrivaled sense of humor, 
re better fitted than anyone else to abol- 
sh these absurdities, and their very lack 
f seriousness will help them to get clear 
f them. All they need is to be true to 
he English traits which have enabled 
hem to build up in former times a great 
ational drama, and a national dramatic 
1usic will be forthcoming.” 

* *« * 


HILE her knighted father is helping 
New York to celebrate the Shake- 
peare Tercentenary, Viola Tree has been 
oing her bit in honor of the immortal 
Villiam by singing at the London cele- 
rations. 

It was after serving her apprentice- 
hip on the dramatic stage in Sir Her- 
ert’s company that Viola Tree went to 
lilan and prepared herself for a career 

opera. She got part way in her career, 

0, but her voice was too light in char- 
‘ter to permit of her ever attaining the 
ighest places, so she married and gave 
ip public life and has been living hap- 
ily ever since. 

But, fragile as is her voice, she can 
ng the Maria” from Verdi’s 
Otello” with “exquisite feeling and ex- 
— according to London chron- 

ers. 





“Ave 


OW badly music has been hit in Ger- 
many since the Great War began 
is shown up somewhat startlingly by a 
review of the situation that has just ap- 
peared in Musical News, a propos of the 
latest toll that has been exacted, as re- 
lated in a Dutch newspaper. In this 
case it was the bandsmen of several 
neighboring Prussian towns that were 
the sufferers. 


See 


& 





HE building Oscar Hammerstein 
dedicated to grand opera in London 

has now, after many vicissitudes, begun 
a new chapter of its history as a home 
for Varieties, under Oswald _ Stoll’s 
régime. Thus from Jean Nougués’s spec- 
tacular opera, “Quo Vadis?” with which 
it was proudly opened by the New York 
impresario, to “Broadway Jones,” in 
which Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Ter- 
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gained a position there, let them try and 
persuade the Saivation Army to improve 
its music; they will then have carried 
the two positions which dominate the 
people as a whole.” 
+ * & 
PEAKING of the “halls,” which have 
had an irresistible lure for an ever- 
increasing number of concert singers and 
pianists during the past two or three 
years, Marie Novello, the English pian- 
ist, who recently took the plunge from 
the concert stage into the “two-a-day” 
world—sometimes it’s even “three-a-day”’ 
—has hit upon a specially adapted réper- 
toire for her new field, which will prob- 
ably cause highbrow hair to stand up as 
straight as bristles. 

Concert artists will undoubtedly look 
upon her as a traitor to her opportuni- 
ties, but Miss Novello, with the example 
before her of a brother who as com- 
poser of “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” has placed the big popular-song hit 
of war-time to his credit, as well as a 
fat little bank account, will be able to 
reply that the public is entitled to com- 
promises in these beclouded, be-Zep- 
pelined times. 


Photo Zander & Labisch. 


Felix von Weingartner Conducts the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


After five years of artistic exile from Berlin, Weingartner made his reappearance as conductor of the Philharmonic on March 20, 
was received with hearty acclamations Weingartner’s new opera, “Dame Koboid,” 
March 17 last. 

An officer, so the story goes, sum-_ riss are now appearing there, the London 


moned the firemen of the towns adjacent 
to his command together with their 
bands, to a Fest in the square. When all 
had been lined up the combined bands 
played two or three numbers, after which 
the firemen were ordered to doff and pile 
up their helmets. Then, turning to the 
bands, the officer gave the order, “Place 
all metal instruments behind the dis- 
carded helmets.” The order, of course, 
was promptly obeyed by the brass. 

At an early stage of the war, it is re- 
called, hundreds of thousands of pewter 
plates, laboriously engraved and stored 
for printing, were requisitioned. “If 
long time-honored fugues and canons 
went into the military melting pot, it was 
deemed that materials would be pro- 
duced to fly from a very different sort of 
cannon and to more serviceable effect.” 

Then the native violinists and ’cellists 
could obtain no more strings for their 
instruments, the Italian frontier was 
closed and very little catgut is made in 


Germany. The demand for the home 
production of pianos has pretty well 
ceased by this time and the manufac- 


turers are occupied with a different kind 
of work in many cases. And now Ger- 
man towns have been invited to sell their 
bells to the Government, 


Opera House has rung all the changes of 
moving pictures, circus, revue, patriotic 
spectacle, farce and pantomime. And a 
bust of the only Oscar still adorns the 
facade. 
# 4 * 
N music-hall-goers, as they say in Eng- 
land, vaudeville audiences, as we say 
here, lies the hope of the native com- 
poser, according to the steadily growing 
conviction of English observers of mu- 
sical developments. The music halls— 
the ’alls of ’Arry and ’Arriet traditions— 
are at last being recognized as offering 
the means whereby “a knowledge and 
appreciation of British music can be 
spread.” 

And if this is true in England for its 
home-grown music it should be equally 
true in this country for the music of the 
American composer. “The music-hall- 
goers,” says a writer in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, “are probably just as musical as 
the concert-goers, are much more numer- 
ous and are more honest in that they are 
at once ready to say what they like or 
don’t like. 

“They are unconcerned about questions 
of taste, and attach no importance to 
names. Let the British composers write 
for the music halls, and when they have 
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had its Berlin premiére at the Charlottenburg Opera ot 


Instead of playing “Rigoletto” fan- 
tasies in the Liszt idiom and Chopin pol- 
onaises, this pianist is making a direct 
appeal to the pulse of her public at the 
moment by playing with orchestra an 
arrangement of the “Barcarolle”’ from 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” an ar- 
rangement also of “Dixie” and a “Tab- 
loid Rhapsody” written by Frank Tapp, 
which seems to be a musical family album 
of popular tunes. At the first perform- 
ances, which took place at Plymouth, 
with the celebrated “Jimmy” Glover con- 
ducting the orchestra, these numbers 
were accorded a _ reception that may 
tempt other pianists seeking “two-a-day” 
laurels—and shekels—to make _ similar 
compromises. 

This is the way one enthusiastic re- 
port runs: “The greatest event of all 
was the Tabloid Rhapsody by Frank 
Tapp. Snatches from the airs of popu- 
lar British songs form the basis of the 
composition, the refrain of the famous 
‘Tipperary’ being prominently _ intro- 
duced. Around this theme has been woven 
a network of orchestration which is posi- 
tively dazzling. ‘Quaint’ and ‘bizarre’ 
are the adjectives which best descril’ 
the treatment of the subject, while the 
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coda combining the ‘Tipperary’ refrain 

with the most dramatic passages of the 

‘1812’ overture produces a veritable riot 

of sound, which leaves the audience al- 

most aghast at the daring of this feat 
of musical gymnastics.” 
* ok ok 

T has been left for the music critic of 

a Sunday paper in London to dis- 

cover that Mozart’s “Magic Flute” has 

“every appearance of being the pre- 

cursor of our modern revue!” 

* * *K 


UTSIDE of England little attention 
is paid nowadays to the music of 
Sterndale Bennett, and even in the com- 
poser’s home land his centenary is ob- 
scured in the shadow of the Bard of 
Avon’s tercentenary. But an English 
periodical has recently given some inter- 
esting little details concerning the man- 
ner in which the creative mood affected 
Bennett. 

To a pupil who asked him one day 
whether his surroundings influenced him 
when he was composing Bennett replied, 
“I do not know, but I get an idea some- 
times while staring at a brick wall.” 

A small sitting-room at the back of 
his house in Queensborough Terrace had 
its window facing the side wall of the 
next house, and the table stood in front 
of the window. He never had any room 
of his own which he styled a “study,” 
and when composing he was so absorbed 
that others could sit near him or go 
quietly in and out without his being dis- 
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turbed by it. When he was writing one 
of his finest sacred works one of his 
family, on opening the door to enter the 
room, was struck with his appearance. 
a not at the time facing the brick 
wall. 

“His head used to turn round with a 
very gradual movement when music was 
in it, as if he were listening for a dis- 
tant sound, and at this moment he had 
reached the full extent of its swing, and 
he was looking, with a very beautiful 
expression’ on his face, directly toward 
the door. His large eyes were, there- 
fore, full on the intruder, who was only 
a few feet from him and feared that 
interruption had been caused. But this 
was not so. He was not conscious of any- 
one’s presence, and when his head had 
finished its short period of rest it gently 
took its backward swing, and the hand 
began to move on the music-paper.” 

All of which suggests the jerky auto- 
maton in the “Tales of Hoffmann” 
rather than the composer of a dignified 
choral work. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, organist of 
Westminster Abbey, took Sterndale Ben- 
nett as the subject for the four lectures 
of his Easter term as Gresham College 
Professor. 

* * * 

AKING “Shakespeare as Musician” 
as the timely subject for his address 
at-an all-British concert in London the 
other day, Percy A. Scholes, the editor of 
The Music Student, made the point that 
in Shakespeare’s day England was really 
a musical country. Every educated man 
or woman could take at sight his or her 
part in a madrigal or cvuld play the vir- 
ginal, the lute, the viol or the recorder. 

English musicians were much sought 
after on the Continent in those days. Dr. 
John Bull, for instance, when compelled 
to leave his native land, was appointed 
organist of Antwerp Cathedral, while 
Dowland was the highly esteemed lutenist 
of foreign Courts. Moreover, while there 
may be no definite proof of it, there is 
every reason to suppose that Shake- 
speare, obviously musical himself, could 
take his part in the musical activities 
that were part of the scheme of daily 
life in those times. Jd. L. H. 


WATERING ORCHESTRAL STOCK 








Saint-Saéns Points Out Folly of Un- 
necessary Instrumental Padding 


Louis Lombard, writing in the Los 
Angeles Music Student, tells of a sym- 
phony concert which he conducted for 
charity in the Khedival Opera House in 
Cairo in 1903. Saint-Saéns, invited to 
participate, agreed to appear gratis upon 
the condition that Mr. Lombard place on 
the program some composition of his 
own. Mr. Lombard asked Saint-Saéns to 
select from two or three manuscripts. 
After a careful reading the latter picked 
out a symphonic poem, saying: “Will 
you not conduct that? I like it.” 

“Very well, but is there not something 
in this score you dislike?” 

“No. However, since you really want 
to know, why did you write that difficult 
passage for the ’celli?” 

“To fill up my orchestration upon the 
return of the leading motive.” 

“Why say anything unless needed?” 
Saint-Saéns retorted. “That has not been 
forgotten,” adds Mr. Lombard. “Now I 
avoid introducing passages as padding or 
intended only to arrest attention to poly- 
phony or to instrumental technique; in 
a word, Saint-Saéns taught me not to 
water my stock. 

_ “Also I got a free lesson in practical 
instrumentation. If a composer writes 
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beyond the skill of the average orchestral 
player, he can expect a satisfactory in- 
terpretation only from first-class per- 
formers, and these are to be found in but 
few orchestras, even in Europe. After 
examining another manuscript, Saint- 
Saéns asked: ‘Why those octaves for 
the violas, who often are bad violinists 
turned into viola players? They will be 
played out of tune in most orchestras.’ ” 





Columbia University Orchestra Gives 
Its Annual Spring Concert 


The Columbia University Orchestra, 
playing under the baton of a new con- 
ductor, Herbert Dittler, gave its annual 
spring concert in Earl Hall, on the uni- 
versity campus, on May 10. Forty stu- 
dent-musicians shared in the perform- 
ance. Among the numbers were Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala Overture,” Grieg’s 
“Suite Jorsalfar” and Luigini’s “Ballet 
Egyptien.” Eleanor Owens, soprano, 
sang several songs, including Rubner’s 


SATULTV TATTLE 


“Pierrot” and Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of 
Spring.” Mr. Dittler played two violin 
solos, the “Prize Song” from “Die Meis 
tersinger” and Sarzycki’s “Majourka.” 





Orpheus Club Is Latest Organization o{ 


Schenectady Musicians 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 13.—The 
Orpheus Club, a new musical organiza- 
tion, has recently been formed with a 
membership of eleven men, comprising 
the Rice String Quartet, the Orpheus 
Male Quartet, two pianists and an organ- 
ist. The officers are: President, Philip 
J. Beck; secretary, J. F. Cramer; treas- 
urer, Edward J. Sands; business man- 
ager, Warren Murrie. W. A. H. 


Thomas Frederick Freeman, the Ber- 
keley, Cal., pianist and composer, was 
heard in a musicale at the Partridge- 
Stinson studios, San Francisco, recently. 
Mr. Freeman was assisted by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Van Oss, lyric soprano. 
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O you remember Charles Lamb’s 

essay on “Old China,” where the only 
mention made of old china is the title 
and concluding sentence? In this article 
I am afraid you will find very little about 
music, and quite too much of politics and 
prophesy. Well, perhaps that may be a 
relief, the more so as I refuse to be pessi- 
mistic. We have had enough of pes- 
simism. Let us cast aside its chilly, 
threadbare clothing, and clothe ourselves 
for the moment in the warmer mantle 
of optimism. 

Much has been said as to what effect 
the war will have on—let us say the re- 
ception of French and Italian music in 
Germany, or the German music in France 
and Italy. 

The high priests have uttered their 
prophecies—dire, dismal—without hope. 
Then why should one, standing without 
the temple, dare to contradict? Yet I can- 
not agree with them! Why? Because 
their prophecies were founded on con- 
ditions existing when they were made. 
The prophets failed to take account of 
the evolution of conditions which might 
lead to an altogether new set of condi- 
tions in the future. And the conditions 
will be made, not by the prophets, but by 
the men who have learned to know more 
of each other in a scant two years of 
war than they could in a century of 
peace. Democracy has met Democracy, 
and truth will again take her place on 
the pedestal which all too’ long untruth 
has usurped. 


Millennium Not Coming 


Do not mistake me. I am not looking 
for a millenium. The end of wars has 
not come. Misunderstandings come be- 
tween those who love and understand 
each other best, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that nations, being composed 
of individuals, should act as individuals 
do. 

One year and eight months since the 
war began, and in that time how many 
prophets have appeared! Each with his 
own little puny, human prediction as to 
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its effects on the future of art, science 
and civilization; and I, no less puny, no 
less fallible, no less human than the rest 
have made my little prediction too. 

Writing in the Brooklyn Eagle I said 
(if I may be pardoned the egotism of 
quoting myself), “Of the ultimate victory 
(of music) I have no doubt. Many years 
may elapse before then but it will—it 
must come—a stronger, holier, a more 
virile music, stripped of much of its arti- 
ficial trappings; of much that is hide- 
bound.” 

That was written nearly a year ago, 
and to-day, weighing much that has hap- 
pened since then, I see no reason to 
change my opinion. I was optimistic 
then. I am more optimistic to-day. 


When Agreement Is Boresome 


And, first, a little fore-word. There 
are a few things I shall say in this with 
which I do not for a moment imagine 
you will agree. Perhaps I would rather 
you didn’t. Can you imagine any greater 
bore than the man who agrees with 
everything you say—or a greater calam- 
ity than being married to a woman who 
says, “Yes, dear,” on every occasion? 

Progress has been made, not because 
men have agreed, but because they have 
disagreed. Discussion brings new 
thoughts and while I may not agree with 
anything you have put forward, still your 
viewpoint has given me new ideas and 
has made me more tolerant and more 
respectful toward your opinions. 

Now, I am coming on ground where I 
must tread softly; put on my most pleas- 
ant smile, speak only words that are 
soothing. I am discussing, remember, 
something that is very dear to both of us 

that is to say, to every reader of 
MusicAL AMERICA—the future of music 
—and to do that with any kind of satis- 
faction, I must touch just a little on in- 
ternational politics. I am not going to 
discuss the pros and cons of this war; 
that would be utterly futile. I have 
heard more heated discussions on that 
point here in New York than I did either 
in Paris, Berlin or London. An English- 
man whose two sons have since been 
killed said to me, as we watched English 
regiments march by, “And this is the 
Twentieth Century! This is our boasted 
civilization! What do we know of them? 
And what do they know of us that we 
should be thrown at each other’s 
throats?” And again, this from a letter 
written to me by one of Germany’s most 
intellectual: 


A German’s Viewpoint 


“Man miisste unmensh sein, wenn man 
nicht ein Ende dieses grausamen. Blut- 
vergiesens herbei sehnte und nicht von 
ganzem Herzen den Frieden erwiinschte 
fiir alle, alle! Alle die da bluten, ob 
Freund, ob Feind tragen ya nicht Schuld 
an all dem Elend. Wie sind sie herein 
gezogen durch den grausamen Willen 
einiger weniger!’ (One would be a mons- 
ter not to long for the end of this cruel 
shedding of blood and to pray for peace 
for all—all! All those who are not out 
there dying—whether friend or foe— 
blameless for all this misery—how they 
have been dragged into it, at the cruel 
commands of a few!) 

And in his new work, “Above the 
Battle,” just published, Romain Rolland, 
| the well knewn French novelist, has this 
to say: “A great nation assailed by war 


has not only its frontiers to protect; it 
must also protect its good sense. It must 
protect itself from the hallucinations, in- 
justices and follies which the plague lets 
loose.” 

Placing these three statements side by 
side—the statements of three prominent 
men—each a thinker, and having the best 
interests of his own country at heart, 
I think I am justified in saying that the 
hatred which exists to-day will find no 
place in the final adjustment. I have 
talked with the wounded soldiers of 
France, Germany and England and I 
heard from each nothing but admiration 
for the bravery of his foe. Believe me, 
the songs of hate did not find birth in the 
trenches! They were composed far from 
the danger of bursting shrapnel! The 
shouters on the sidewalks are very noisy, 
very patriotic, but the soldiers on parade 
are grimly silent. They have seen what 
they have seen! 


Engineered for Selfish Ends 


The Spanish war left no ill feeling on 
either side. The Boer who fought against 
the Englishman is fighting with him to- 


day. Russia and Japan are bosom 
friends. Such is the ending of wars to- 
day! Whatever hatred existed at the be- 


ginning of this war is dying out—slowly, 
if you will—but surely. Why? Because 
the hatred was artificial—was never nat- 
ural—and never would have entered the 
heads of the common people, whether 
English or German or French if it had 
not been engendered and cultivated to 
serve the selfish ends of politicians and 
diplomats. 

However much the Frenchman may 
hate the German, however much the Ger- 
man the Englishman, they realize to-day, 
whatever the profit might have been, the 
commercial obliteration of any of them 
would be as disastrous for all as for one. 
This is not my opinion, but the opinion 
of England’s Prime Minister publicly ex- 
pressed. 

Our False Perspective 

We in America have a very false per- 
spective of conditions mental and other- 
wise as they exist in Europe to-day. 

Whoever and whatever may have been 
to blame in the beginning, I think they 
are all agreed on this—the utter and 
criminal futility and fatuity of it all! 

They are thinking of the future, not of 
colossal indemnities, territorial conces- 
sions or national humiliations—but of the 
upbuilding of what has been torn down, 
and this again is not my opinion, or the 
opinion of the street corner orator, nor 
the American press, which is either more 
pro-Ally than the Allies themselves or 
more pro-German than the Germans. It 
is the opinion of the thinking English- 
man, German and Frenchman who be- 
cause of the very fact that he is patriotic 
realizes that only by mutual and brother- 
ly co-operation can the readjustment be 
brought about. 

It has been so expressed to me, not 
once, but many times: “A very rosy out- 
look, if we could believe it!” 

Well, I warned you in the beginning 
that prophesying is a poor business, but. 
nevertheless, I think it is a _ logical 
prophecy, and I have an abiding faith 
in it. 

Evolution of Music 


But, what part will music play in it? 
The first poet was a story teller. When 
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the man of the stone age returned from 
the hunt he loved to tell the story of his 
prowess to his half simian, half human 
mate. Gradually with the telling his 
speech became more perfect; imagination 
began to play its part. Imagination is 
the first of the mental powers that raises 
man from the animal into the higher 
level. New ideas were being formed 
which must find new words to express 
them and with these new ideas and 
words came new modes of expression. 
From the story teller was being evolved 
the poet, but that was not enough—the 
voice came in to play its part and so 
the singer was added to the others. Men 
were finding out many things about 
themselves, and the powers with which 
nature had endowed them. 

For us, living in an artificial and ab- 
normal atmosphere, observation is dulled; 
imagination has become prosaic. We 
have lost touch with many things which 
help to make life beautiful. The dra- 
matic has been almost eliminated. We 
are living on too well ordered lines. It is 
all very comfortable, no doubt, but it 
is death to the artistic instinct. It 
wasn’t so with these first men. Existence 
meant for them a continuous and stern 
fight. It was a necessity that every in- 
stinct and sense should be developed to 
the last degree. It was observation al- 
ways; observation of eye and ear and 
nose and touch. They knew nature, both 
human, animal and inanimate, as we can 
never hope to know it. The life they led 
was dramatic, intensely so; dramatic in 
act; dramatic in their way of thinking it 
out; dramatic in their expression of it. 


Love Songs in This Soft Age 


Their first poetry was martial, as were 
their songs. No doubt they loved as 
strongly (I feel certain more so) as we 
do. But they had no time to sing of love 
—these stern men. They left that for 
a — age, for men made of less stern 
stuff. 

Europe has gone back to primitive 
ways. It has cast aside much of the arti- 
ficial mantle of civilization. Its passions 
to-day are as primitive as in the days 
of the stone age. It is experiencing the 
Great Adventure and even counting the 
terrific cost. Who can say if after all, 
for those who shall survive, and the gen- 
erations to come, it will not be for the 
best? 

The men of to-morrow will not be as 
the men of to-day! They will be more 


{Continued on page 18] 
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virile, more simple, and yet more stern 
and determined. They have seen what 
they have seen, and though the vision has 
not been of heaven, they have seen and 
learned many things that have brought 
them nearer to it. From all they have 
seen will be born a new freedom—free- 
dom from the trammels of the overlords. 
Men who have stood face to face with the 
monster tyrant, Death, and unafraid 
have laughed in his face, think you they 
will ever again submit to the slavery of 
the past? They have learned freedom 
from artificiality, fraud and lies! They 
have learned that most difficult and com- 
plicated of all things—simplicity. So 
much must be unlearned, so much must 
be destroyed, so much must be endured 
to acquire it. 


What the Fighters Have Learned 


They have learned—German and 
French and English—something which 
they had heard of before, but did not be- 
lieve—that God had cast them all in the 
same mold, with the same faults, and the 
same failings and the same virtues. I 
know it does not look so with all this 
slaughter, but, nevertheless, the lesson is 
being learned, and out of it all—all this 
¢haos—there will be born a new piety an? 
a new love “purified as by fire.” 

There was more hatred in New York 
and Boston than on the firing line at 


Gettysburg; more rancor in the yellow 
press than at Santiago. “Don’t cheer, 
boys, the poor devils are dying,” came 
not from an editor, but from a fighter. 

They learn to appreciate each other— 
these fighting men—as men of peace can- 
not, and when the end comes, hatred will 
not be long adying. 

Optimistic? Why not? Say a thing 
often enough to yourself and you believe 
it; often enough to others, and some of 
them will believe you. It is not the wish 
being father to the thought, for J, too, 
have seen what I have seen. 


League of Love Chimerical 


“Yes, it is all very beautiful,” I hear 
you say, “but chimerical—this league of 
love which you are predicting between 
Teuton, Frank and Englishman—absurd, 
impossible!” 

Well, let us look at it in another way, 
and first (if I am not boring you with 
predictions) let me make another. I pre- 
dict within the next five years, not more 
than ten, a league of Western Europe. 
For what purpose? And against what? 

Let us turn to the map of Europe. 
Draw a line from Memel on the Baltic 
down to where the Danube enters the 
Black Sea. Apparently it is rather a 
jagged line, but not so much so in reality. 
Back of it, what do you find? The great 
Empire of the Slav! Nearly 130,000,000. 
A quarter of a century ago we might 
have ignored her. What she had done 
for literature, art, science and music, 


while startling in its originality, was a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with 
what Western Europe had done. It was 
a prophecy, not of what should be, but 
what would be, especially in music. It 
was an agonized voice crying out against 
injustice and serfdom and the vices which 
are born of them. 


Russia as a Drunk Gulliver 


That Russia is passing. Russia drunk 
and in chains is one thing—Russia sober 
and organized is quite another. Gulliver 
awake was quite a different being from 
Gulliver asleep, tied down by the puny 
threads of the Lilliputians. 

England and Germany to-day fear the 
Slav more than they fear each other. 
They know her ambitions—Constanti- 
nople, the Dardanelles, in time the mast- 
ery of the Mediterranean—India. But 
before this can be done, Western Europe 
must be settled with. It is the old story 
over again—the East hammering at the 
gates of the West; and the West must be 
prepared when the hammering comes. 
Only united Western Europe can check 
Russia’s ambitions. So what love may 
not be able to accomplish, necessity must. 

And out of it all will come, not an evo- 
lution, but a new birth. From the ashes 
of the dead Phoenix, a new Pheenix shall 
arise, beneficial to all. Russia checked in 
her ambitions by a United West, will 
turn her wonderful, though as yet un- 
trained, intellect to the development of 


her arts, literature, science and music: 
and what she will give us in the year: 
to come will be ranked with the art of 
Greece and Rome; with the literature of 
England at its best; with the science and 
music of Germany—to-day without an 
equal. 
And, what shall we gain? Much. 


Little Quality in Our Art 


To-day our art is in a perilous condi 
tion. God knows we have enough of it: 
but quantity is not quality and with a 
few rare exceptions there is very little 
quality in the emasculated mush we cal! 
our own. 

Art, poetry, literature, music are to a 
very large extent interdependent. If our 
literature lacks virility, that lack reflects 
itself in our art; if our poetry is spawned 
by a jelly fish, can we expect our music 
to be otherwise than spineless? And they 
are so because they reflect the mental 
condition of our society. 

We need a tonic—a strong tonic. A 
new born Europe, simplified, democrat- 
ized, stripped of centuries of delusions 
and illusions, beginning life anew—will 
have much need of us. We can, and will 
do much to heal the wounds of hatred. 
We shall make no distinction between 
Englishman and German, Frank and 
Russian. Europe must find with us not 
only a market for her wares, but her 
art also, and in that new born art we 
shall find the tonic we so badly need. 





WASHINGTON CHORUS 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Home Club in Brilliant Concert— 
Evelyn Fletcher-Copp Heard 
in Music Lecture 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—The 
final concert of the season of the Home 
Club Chorus proved one of the treats of 


local offerings. Under the direction of 
Otto Terney Simon, the society gave with 
finish these numbers: 

“Tu es Petrus” Liszt; ‘““My Love Dwells in 
a Northern Land,” Elgar; ‘“‘Where the Bee 
Sucks,” Arne; “Dig My Grave” and “Deep 
River,” Burleigh; “The Elder Blossoms 
Lightly Stirred,’ Kopylow; “Hark How the 
Birds on Every Spray,” Lahee, and “Halle- 
lujah! Power and Glory,’ Beethoven. 


The club was assisted by Edgar Scho- 
field, bass-baritone, who gave two groups 
of songs in English, French and German. 
His voice is rich and appealing and won 
immediate favor with the audience. The 
accompaniments were ably played by 
Mrs. Albert Jackson and Mrs. Otto T. 
Simon at the piano and George Wilson 
at the organ. The Home Club is the 
social side of the Department of the In- 
terior, under the immediate encourage- 
ment of the Secretary. Its patronesses 
are from the Cabinet and official circles, 
including Margaret Wilson, Mrs. Robert 
Lansing, Mrs. William G. McAdoo, Mrs. 
Davis Houston, Mrs. William Eustis, 
Mrs. Gibson Johnestock, Mrs. Hennen 
Jennings, Mrs. James Harlan and Mrs. 
Franklin R. Lane. 

On her recent visit to Washington Mrs. 
Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, the originator of 
the Fletcher music method, gave an in- 
teresting talk on this system of teaching 
and the results accomplished. Her prin- 
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cipal theme was a plea for the intel- 
lectual liberty for the children in music. 
The lecture closed with a number of 
original compositions by children all over 
the country, between the ages of eight 
and twelve years. Some of these, though 
merely fragmentary, showed real talent. 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp expressed herself as 
well pleased with the advancement she 
found in the musical development of 
Washington children. 

At the Shakespearean Tercentenary 
at the George Washington University, 
the National Quartet supplied the mu- 
sical side of the great poet’s works by 
the artistic renditions of numbers of 
songs. The singers were Mrs. William 
E. Braithwaite, Mrs. Elizabeth Maxwell, 
and Faye Bumphrey. Ethel Garret 
Johnston supplied artistic accompani- 
ments. 

Lela Watts Collins, soprano, with 
Mrs. Susanne Oldberg as accompanist, 
and S. M. Fabian, pianist, were recent 
guests of the Congressional Club, offer- 
ing a delightful program of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. Miss Collins was 
especially charming in the ballads, pre- 
senting them with sympathy and clarity 
of tone. WwW. A. 


A SINGER OF HER WORD 





Recalling a Tenor’s Unhappy Experience 
with the Late Mme. Rudersdorff 


Few singers have had the ability te 
sink their identity into that of the char- 
acter they were assuming with the thor- 
oughness of the late Mme. Rudersdorff, 
the eminent soprano, who was the 
mother of Richard Mansfield, the actor. 

Mme. Rudersdorff possessed a soprano 
voice of great power, but not always of 
even sweetness. Highly colored music 
and dramatic roles suited her best. She 
was a little below the average height, 
but very majestic in appearance, and 
dominated her environment in a marked 
manner. As a teacher she was very suc- 
cessful in her later years, among her pu- 
pils being Mary Turner (now Mary 
Turner Salter), Emma Thursby, Teresa 
Carreno (the famous pianist) and Lil- 
lian Bailey (afterward Mrs. George Hen- 
schel). 

She had a habit, relates The Etude, of 
throwing herself into her work with 
great energy. On the night of the per- 
formance of an opera she would spend 
considerable time alone in her dressing 
room working herself up to such a state 
that she ceased to be herself and became 
the character she was representing. Her 
son, Richard Mansfield, has related how 





on one occasion she appeared in the role 
of Lucrezia Borgia at a small provincial 
town, and came onto the stage with 
such ferocity of mien that the tenor was 
rendered voiceless, and was utterly un- 
able to continue. A breakdown was only 
staved off by the presence of mind of the 
conductor, who had the tenor’s aria 
played on the orchestra. 

She was also a lady who kept her 
word. The same authority is responsible 
for an account of an incident in which 
another tenor had an unfortunate fac- 
ulty for getting on her train during the 
performance. Do what he would, he 
continually found himself standing on 


the prima donna’s dress. Finally the 
mortified singer said in a loud stage whis- 
per, “If you do that again, I give you 
my word, I'll trip you up.” The tenor 
shrunk away to the furthest corner of 
the stage and all danger seemed to have 
subsided. Later on, however, he was 
compelled to approach to take his part 
in a trio—a few measures, and behold, 
he was firmly but unconsciously planted 
on the dress once more. Mme. Ruders- 
dorff seized her dress with both hands 
and stepped swiftly on one side. The 
youthful aspirant’s legs were drawn from 
under him and he measured his length 
on the stage. 
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Indian Legend Reproduced in 
Pantomime, Pageant and Song 


—_—___—_——- 


‘The Amulet” Proves Striking 
and Picturesque as Given 


by Philadelphians 


HILADELPHIA, May 2.—The Mati- 

née Musical Club Chorus, under the 
direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, outdid 
all its former achievements in the way 
of elaborate entertainments in_ the 
presentation, before an audience which 
filled the ball room of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford last evening, of “The Amulet,” an 
Indian legend, classified as “An Evening 
of American Indian Music,” and present- 
ed in pantomime, pageant and song. To 
an interesting scenario written by Maud 
Weatherly Beamish, music from various 
composers was adapted by Mrs. Innes, 
while special settings for the three acts 
and the many picturesque costumes were 
designed by Guernsey Moore, the Phila- 
delphia artist, the costumes and wigs 
being by Mrs. Moore. 

The legend is that of an Indian chief, 
War Eagle, who loves Moon Maiden, a 
Princess, and whose wooing nearly re- 
sults in the death of the Princess, whose 
half sister, Alula, being herself in love 
with War Eagle, seeks to poison the pros- 
pective bride. But for a poisoned draught 
a sleeping potion is_ substituted by 
Maupa, the charm woman, so that the 
Princess wakens to receive the noble 
chief, when he returns from battle, and 
the vengeful Alula has naught to do but 
to kill herself. 

Marie Loughney was a tall, command- 
ing figure as War Eagle, in her remark- 
able costume, with its elaborate headpiece 
of white feathers, and she carried out the 
part with appropriate force and dignity, 
singing the music allotted to her with 
authority, in rich mezzo-soprano tones. 
Among her songs were the “Pueblo Love 
Song” of Lieurance and Cadman’s “From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” Ethel 
Niethammer, as Moon Maiden, Jennie 
Kneedler Johnson, as Alula, Julia H. 
Edmonds, as Maupa, and Kathryn Meisle, 
as handmaiden, were other talented mem- 
bers of the cast. There was a chorus of 
twenty-nine young women who sang well 
and entered with notable spirit into the 
series of Indian ceremonies, bridal 
festivities, war dances, etc. The strik- 








Mary Loughney as “War Eagle” in “The 
Amulet,” Produced by Matinée Mu- 


sical Club Chorus of Philadelphia, 
Under Direction of Helen Pulaski 
Innes 


ingly effective scenic settings represented 
the Valley of Silver and the interior of 
Moon Maiden’s tepee. 

One of the musical numbers was a 
Bridal Dance, composed by Celeste D. 
Heckscher, and other composers repre- 
sented, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, were Troyer and Herbert. Mrs. 
Innes, whose thorough training was evi- 
dent, conducted in her usual musicianly 
manner. Mrs. Herbert W. Evans was at 
the piano, with Nina Prettyman Howell 
and Effie Leland Golz, violinists, and 
Dorothy Johnston Baseler, harpist. The 
dances were arranged by Thusnelda 
Tholey, and Frank Buchanan was the 
stage manager. A. a EB 





A Plea for Endowment of Oratorio 
Society 


Now that some leading orchestras are 
endowed beyond the suspicion of disaster 
it should occur to some Creesus with the 
common weal genuinely at heart that a 
body which would gain greatly in public 
usefulness from a suitable dot is the 
Oratorio Society, says a New York Globe 
editorial. With all the multitudinous 
array of concerts and operatic perform- 


ances of a given season, New York, to its 
serious loss, lags, by comparison, in the 
dark ages as regards performances of 
the larger choral compositions. * * * 
Almost unlimited are the delightful pos- 
sibilities open to the Oratorio Society in 
the field of the moderns as well as in that 
of such ancient masters as Bach, Handel 
and Haydn, if Mr. Koemmenich were free 
to pick his repertory with no other 
thought than art and to choose the best 
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soloists without undue regard to their 


.fees. The man or woman who will place 


the Oratorio Society on an immutable 
basis of art will be bound to rank among 
the notable benefactors of our commu- 
nity. 





HEAR CHORUS IN VERONA, N. J. 


Auditors Applaud Good Work of Singers 
Under Julius Zingg 


VERONA, N. J., May 10.—The second 
concert of this season by the Verona 
Choral Society was given last evening 
in the new Congregational Church, under 
the able directorship of Julius Zingg. 
With a well-balanced chorus of over fifty 
voices, Mr. Zingg gave the cantata, 
“Feast of Adonis” by Jensen, a chorale 
from Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger,” 
Grieg’s “Landsighting,” the Schumann 
“Two Grenadiers,” stirringly done, El- 
gar’s “Spanish Serenade,” which, in spite 
of its difficult rhythm and pretty con- 
trapuntal effects, was very well inter- 
preted; the humorous “Three Doughty 
Men” by Pearson, and several other part- 
songs. 

Elsie Jacobus gave substantial sup- 
port in her piano accompaniments. A 
feature of the evening was the piano 
playing of Mark Andrews, who gave a 
splendid performance of the Rachmani- 
noff C Sharp Minor Prelude, the Chopin 
Waltz in the same key, and three of his 
own compositions from the “Irish Suite,” 
adding, in response to clamorous en- 
cores, Grieg’s “To the Spring” and an- 
other of his own pieces. Another enjoy- 
able feature was the singing of two num- 
bers by a quartet composed of Mrs. 
Barnette Smith, soprano; Agusta 
Wrensch, contralto; David B. Collins, 
tenor, and W. Barnette Smith, bass. 
One of the best numbers was Sullivan’s 
“Long Day Closes,” sung by the entire 
chorus a cappella. Wee U. 


HUNTINGTON CHORAL PLANS 


New President for West Virginia Club, 
Which Will Give Three Concerts 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 9.—After 
accepting the resignation of Dr. C. E. 
Haworth as president of the Huntington 
Choral Association, the directors yester- 
day elected in his place Robert L. Archer. 
Dr. Haworth had requested that he be 
relieved of the duties of the office. The 
other officers chosen were the following: 

Vice-president, George D. Bradshaw; 
treasurer, Dan H. Holton; conductor, Al- 
fred Wiley; executive committee, C. D. 
Emmons, C. W. Phellis and B. B. Burns. 

J. H. LeBlanc, R. P. Aleshire and 
Harry F. Gray were continued as direct- 
ors, while H. S. Newton and Thomas F. 
Bailey, Jr., were added to the board. 
G. R. Watts was re-appointed to the post 
of business manager. 

The plans for next year are the most 
ambitious in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Three concerts are to be given 
during the coming season. One of these 
concerts will feature a prima donna of 
first magnitude and another will be a 
May festival. 


Virginia Singer “Assists” Amato in His 
Rehearsal at Lynchburg 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 10.—When Pas- 
quale Amato, who appeared in recital 
here last Saturday, was in his room at 
the Virginian Hotel on Saturday after- 
noon he rehearsed a famous operatic 
aria. When he had completed the num- 
ber a singer in an adjoining room, who 
recognized the baritone, delivered an- 
other stanza of the same air. After his 
neighbor had finished the song, Amato 
knocked on the door of the adjoining 
room and congratulated the singer on the 
manner in which he had sung the aria. 
The singer*proved to be Malcolm Gan- 
naway of Lynchburg, who is a student 
at the University of Virginia and one of 
the soloists in “America,” presented here 


last week. dé. Z. By 


Cecile Korman, an accomplished young 
violinist, assisted by Mildred Howson 
Hartley, contralto, gave a program at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on April 25. 
They were accompanied by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Campbell Clark. 


NEW QUARTET MAKES 
DEBUT IN DETROIT 


Four Players in Local Symphony 
Form Ensemble—Concert of 
Orpheus Club 


Detroit, Micu., May 8.—The Detroit 
Symphony String Quartet made its first 
public appearance on the evening of April 
29 in the auditorium of the Board of Com- 
merce, playing before a fine audience. The 
program was most excellently played and 
augurs well for the success of this, De- 
troit’s newest musical organization. As 
the name implies, the artists are all mem- 
bers of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
They are William Grafing King, first vio- 
lin; Pasquale Briglia, second violin; 
James Cassie, viola; Luigi Motto, ’cello. 

The Orpheus Club of Detroit, Charles 
Frederic Morse, conductor, gave its sec- 
ond concert of the year on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 2, in the Hotel Statler. 

Mr. Morse has enlarged the club until 
its active members now number about 
thirty men. The program presented on 
Tuesday included, after the singing of 
the Dutch Hymn of Thanksgiving which 
always precedes each club program: 

“The March of the Pioneers,’’” by Con- 
verse ; a group of three student songs of Fin- 
land; “A Spring Shower,’’ by von Moellon- 
dorff ; ‘“‘“Mighty Like a Rose,’ by Nevin; and 
a suite by W. F. Harling; “Before the 


Dawn,” a Persian idyl, with tenor solo and 
‘cello obbligato. 


Under Mr. Morse the Orpheus Club 
showed by its sureness of attack, quick 
and clear release, and wonderful control 
of its crescendo and diminuendo, the 
careful work which had been done. 

The Harling Suite was given what 
was said to be its first hearing west of 
New York and is worthy of many repe- 
titions. Floyd Campbell sang the tenor 
solo parts. His voice is sweet and round, 
and under fine control. Milo Goldstein 
proved himself an artist as the ’cellist. 
Harriet J. Ingersol at the piano gave 
the club most excellent support. 


E. C. B. 





The Rockford (Ill.) Germania Gesang- 
Verein gave its annual spring concert on 
April 29, assisted by the Freeport San 
gerbund, a zither quartet and Mabel 
Ploeger, a piano soloist. 


The New York Symphony played in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on May 15, under the 
local management of C. S. Cornell. 
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ON’T TALK OF OPERA 
TILL WAR IS OVER 


A Letter from Vanni Marcoux, 
Now with Artillery Convoy 
at the Front 


An interesting letter was received in 
New York a few days ago by Alexander 
Kahn of the Managing and Producing 
Co., Inc., from Vanni Marcoux, the dis- 
tinguished operatic baritone, who ap- 
peared in this country for several sea- 
sons as a member of the Boston and 
Chicago opera companies. Mr. Marcoux 
is now, and has been since the outbreak 
of the war, a member of the French 
army. He has seen active service prac- 
tically all the time since August, 1914. 
The letter follows: 

“AT THE FRONT IN CHAMPAGNE, 
April 23, 1916. 
“My Dear Friend: 

“T received your letter but a few mo- 
ments ago and profit by a short rest to 
answer immediately. o begin with, I 
cannot speak of the future—who knows 
if I shall be alive an hour hence! This 
is hardly the moment to speak of other 
business than this that we are about to 
settle with the . . ‘Boches.’ This busi- 
ness, by the way, is all settled outside of 
fixing the exact month and hour of our 
victory, but the victory is a certainty. 

“With regard to myself, I have been 
at the front from the very beginning 
of the war, to be exact, since Aug. 8, 
1914. I was in the hospital for a time, 
very sick with rheumatism, but this all 
seems to be in the far distant past, as I 
have been here now since August, 1915. 

“T have left the infantry regiment to 
which I was attached and am no longer 


in the trenches, where I spent several 
months. At present I am attached to the 
artillery convoy. The work is hard, and 
we suffered a great deal during the last 
winter. But this is all nothing—one for- 
gets everything in the pride of being a 
Frenchman and of fighting for France. 

“If the war ends this year and if I 
come off the battlefield with all my limbs 
whole, we shall certainly talk about the 
opera, At the present moment and until 
the end of this war, I shall not abandon, 
under any circumstances, the task that 
pleases me so much, and which has given 
me the best role of any I have ever 
played. 

“Let me hear from you soon. 

“Here is a hearty handshake. 

“Yours, 
[Signed] “VANNI MARCOUX, 
“Soldier of the Fifth Army, 
“First Group, Sector 52.” 





Rosina Van Dyck Engaged for Her 
Ninth Season at Metropolitan 


Mme. Rosina Van Dyck, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
re-engaged for next season, this being 
the ninth successive year of her connec- 
tion with that organization. She has 
just returned from a successful Western 
concert tour, during which she sang in 
Milwaukee with the Musical Society at 
a production of Haydn’s “The Seasons.” 
She was highly complimented for the 
beautiful quality of her voice and for 
the charming manner in which she in- 
terpreted her difficult rdéle. 


Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler to Be Heard 
at Mount Vernon (Iowa) Festival 


Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has 
been engaged, through her managers, 
Maurice & Gordon Fulcher, as one of the 
feature attractions of the Mount Vernon 
(Iowa) Festival. Mme. Zeisler will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, May 27, and will play 
the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto. 
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ORGANISTS DIFFER ON MUSICAL | 
VALUE OF THE TRANSCRIPTION | 





WO interesting viewpoints on the 
merits and demerits of transcrip- 
tions are set forth in a recent issue of 
The Console, the journal of the National 
Association of Organists. The articles 
are in the nature of a reply to a con- 
demnation of transcriptions made 
through the columns of The Console, by 
John Hermann Loud, the well-known or- 


ganist of Boston. 

Percy Chase Miller of Philadelphia 
says in part: — 

“It seems to me that an extreme posi- 
tion against all use of adapted music is 
nearly as unfortunate, but not quite, as 


the attitude of many organists who feel 
that an organ recital program can not 
be made interesting without, say, a Wag- 
ner transcription, or the overture from 
‘William Tell.’ In the October issue of 
the Diapason, there was an admirable 
article by Alfred E. Whitehead, on ‘The 
Ethics of Transcribing,’ the best treat- 
ment of the subject I ever remember to 
have seen, but it is too long to quote. 
His main point, however, is worth re- 
stating here, and it is this, that while 
there may be, and, indeed are, occasional 
pieces which are really better and more 
effective on the organ than on the in- 
strument, or instruments, for which they 
were originally given to the world, yet 
most transcriptions undoubtedly lose 
something in the process, and the or- 
ganist ought to think twice (and perhaps 
three times would be better) before giv- 
ing to his audiences music that they have 
other opportunities of hearing in its 
original, and therefore presumably, in 
most cases, more adequate presentation. 
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Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon __New York 





WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


New York | 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 





Charles Waketield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


uwsie “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, ¢ Col. 





_ JOSEPH H, FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


The American Institute of Applied Music | 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano Schoo! 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete Prac- 
tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations; Cer 
tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. T2d a Se + 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘nn vice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd. Street, ew 
York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITOND Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., 
By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E, COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W, RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway. New York. 


MR, AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York. 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 
K “] 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Mgt. Standard Booking Office, Molian Hall. 











Teacher of Piano 





























Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 








Tel. 9689 River 
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NEW YORK | 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN 


Address: 18 Bast 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 | 


Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 


Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 














“H.R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


WELDON HUNT BARITONE 


Teacher of CAROLINA WHITH, Prima Donna 
Soprano in Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Studio, Steinert Bldz., 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 83 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 








ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 





VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York | 


Co. 
OSTON, MASS, | 


| MRS, LAURA £. MORRILL 


| SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURBD—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
| New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
| Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


| Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 

Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
| tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
| 72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


“ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE OCONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sia: 


| also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
| YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
| 257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
| New York City. 


 ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
____1425 Broadway, New York City 


“GARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Circle 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in 
| dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


EDWARD E, TREUMANN °°nssct.zcse'** 
Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from mil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 























New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon. 
ARTHUR TREGINA ixsteomeNtaton 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 


“Phone Linvoin 3636” WASHINGTON, D, C, 
VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 
11 West 68th St.. New. York 











FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Schuyler. 





GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 


STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 








FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 
Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York | 
Telephone 732 Morningside ' 


Mile. ALVINA WIENS, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Method produces high and low tones with ease and 
| freedom. (DRAMATIC ART) 
Stadio: 157a Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WALTER S$. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Hall —_ New_York 


-TIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 











Due attention to this caution, with every 
word of which I am in complete sym- 
athy, would immediately weed out a 
arge percentage of the transcriptions 
appearing on recital programs, but I am 
impelled to say a word or two for the 
modest residue that would still remain. 


Provide Variety for Program 


“The fact is that variety is perhaps the 
first requisite for any program, and it 
is harder to get it in an organ program 
than anywhere else. A piece originally 
conceived for another instrument, or 
combination of instruments, may be, and 
indeed often is, found to permit of effec- 
tive and musicianly adaptation to the or- 
gan, and gives, just because of this dif- 
ference in plan and origin, a new note in 
a program. And besides, I cannot help 
feeling that a really good thing, like 
Shinn’s transcription of the Largo from 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony, or 
Fricker’s wholly admirable arrange- 
ment of Sibelius’ ‘Finlandia’ are just as 
adaptable for the organ in their new 
form as many of the accepted things in 
organ literature, and are much better as 
music.” 


Purpose of Art to Please 


Godfrey Buhrman, director of music 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church of 
New York, says: 

“T used to look with horror on any- 
thing that looked like a transcription, 
but that was before I had my eyes 
opened. Even to-day, every transcrip- 
tion in my library is so labeled, and one 
never gets on my program without my 
being conscious of my guilt and shame. 
But then, the office of Art, as I hold it, 
is not to attain perfection in its own 
structure, or its own entity, but rather to 
attain perfection in the pleasure it shall 
give the intelligent and appreciative 
mind. Bach’s Fugues were said by the 
then ‘scholars’ to be all wrong, and not 
Fugues at all; structurally this might 
have had some backing. But posterity 
accepts Bach’s Fugues, and rejects the 
Scholar. Why? Because the intelligent 
artisan finds a great measure of per- 
fection (in that particular brand) in the 
hearing of a Bach Fugue. Which aids 
our contention that Art finds more last- 
ing appreciation through the channels 
of structural scientific correctness,— 
which is only one other way of saying 
that whether or not the pen and ink of 
the manuscript happened to spell ‘Organ 
Composition’ is of little importance, com- 
pared to the more vital question of 
whether or not the hearing of that work 
as interpreted by the Organ gives a 
satisfying quantity of pleasurable ap- 
preciation to the intelligent listener. 

“The organ itself is only about 30 
per cent as effective as a good orchestra, 
we won’t deny that. The Orchestra is 
beyond comparison in realms of music. 
From the same view point we are all of 
one accord that a Fugue can be rendered 
by an orchestra many times as artistic 
ally and effectively as by any single in- 
strument on earth, so that we must hold 
our breath when we come to consider the 
relative degree of success either the or 
gan or orchestra can realize in the inter 
pretation of any work, whether it be a 
Tannhauser Overture or a Fugue.” 





SOLOIST FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 





Lena Frazee Sings for California Fed 
eration with Excellent Effect 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., May 1.—Lena Fra- 
zee, mezzo-contralto, of this city, was 
soloist for the Shakespearean Pageant 
given on the grounds of Hotel Del Norte 
by the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Thursday afternoon, April 27. 
Miss Frazee disclosed a clear, full and 
rich voice of splendid carrying powe! 
Miss Frazee was chosen as soloist bj 
Mrs. Walter Longbotham, State chair 
man of music of the Federation. 

In the evening a Shakespearean pro 
gram was given in the art gallery of th 
hotel, and Miss Frazee was again solo 
ist. Her songs included traditional melo 
dies of the original performance down to 
American music of to-day. 

Miss Frazee has been appointed vice 
president of Sacramento County for the 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 





Lillian Bradley, soprano, sang oper 
atic arias in French and Italian and 
songs in German and English in a recital! 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
May 9. One of her songs in English 
was her own romance, “Without You, 
Sweetheart.” There was a good-sized 
and well-pleased audience. 
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TO PRODUCE A NEW 
LEONCAVALLO OPERA 


““Mameli,’”’ Which Will Have 
Premiere at Genoa, Has a 
Patriotic Theme 


Milan, April 21, 1916. 


TALIAN musical circles, as well as the 
theater-going public in general, are 
greatly interested in the forthcoming pre- 
miére of Leoncavallo’s new patriotic op- 
era, ‘““Mameli,” which is announced for 
next week at the Carlo Felice, Genoa, un- 
der the personal direction of the maes- 
tro. An unusually strong and well 
chosen galaxy of singers has been en- 
gaged, the principals being Signorina 
Burzi, soprano; the tenor, Alabiso, and 


the popular baritone, Bione. The engage- 
ment at Genoa will last for one week, 
after which Leoncavallo will go with the 
company on a tournée of the principal 
cities of Italy. The entire proceeds of 
the Genoa performances and a portion 
of those taken in other cities will be de- 
voted to the Red Cross and other benev- 
olent works. Certainly, the time is well 
chosen for the production of an opera 
patriotic in character, and, knowing the 
Italian temperament, it is quite safe to 
say that it will be received everywhere 
with a fervor and enthusiasm not wholly 
inspired by the music itself. 

The libretto of ““Mameli” is said to be 
unusually stirring. The historical ac- 
tion of the opera, also by Leoncavallo, in 
collaboration with G. Belvederi, is di- 
vided into two episodes; the first takes 
place in Milan in November, 1848, in the 
house of Carlo Terzaghi, situated in the 
ancient street, or more correctly, alley, of 
the Servi at the corner of via Santa 
Radegonda. Carlo Terzaghi is relating 
to his daughter the infamies of the Aus- 
trians. Mameli enters and, seeing Delia 
weeping, seeks to divine the reason for 
her tears: “Dolor di figlia, od amor di 
fanciulla?” (“A daughter’s sorrow or 
maiden’s love?”) he asks. He quickly 
discovers that the girl’s sentiments for 
him are something deeper than mere 
friendship. 

Princess Belgioso, Enrico and Emilio 
Dandolo and Manara enter. They bring 
tragic news: the Pope has fled from 
Rome. From Ravenna, Garibaldi has 
not gone to Venice but to Rome, where 
he has gathered around him his glorious 
“legion.” Exalted by this news, which 
Mameli has partly foreseen, he seems to 
contemplate a vision of insurrection, the 
others singing the first stanza of the 
hymn “Fratelli d’Italia”’ Mameli 
bids Delia farewell; she, however, is 
loath to let him depart, and proposes to 
follow him. Meantime Terzaghi_ re- 
turns just in time to help the poet 
(Mameli) to fly. Gendarmes force their 
way into the house and not finding the 
young Genoese they carry away Terzaghi 
instead. 

The second episode takes place at 
Rome in a street which ascends the 
Janiculum; on the horizon, in the back- 
ground, one sees the cupola of St. Peter’s. 
It is the last desperate resistance which 
the Garibaldi legion makes before the 
enemy; the glorious band is fast dimin- 
ishing; Mazzino, Morosini, Dandolo have 
fallen; the Villa Spada, six times con- 
tested, is defended; Manara dies fs 
Mameli is seriously wounded and Delia 
kneels before him. The poet has a 
prophetic vision of the future. The 
death agony begins; a soldier brings a 
tattered banner and the friends wrap the 
tricolor about the dying poet, whose head 
sinks, with a smile on his lips, as though 
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MONICA WALTER 
GRAHAM ALLEN 
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CONCERTS — ORATORIOS 
JOINT RECITALS 


Met. Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison 
Ave., Cor. Forty-seventh St., New York. ’Phone 
Murray Hill 2890 and Murray Hill 4058. 


Byford Ryan 


THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
28 West 63d Street 











New York 
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BARITONE Concert. Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 
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he saw the radiant vision: /taly finally 
redeemed. 

To an interviewer a few days ago 
Leoncavallo said that he had written 
this opera spontaneously, without any 
attempt at undue excellence of compo- 
sition. That is to say, he made no effort 
to appear difficult at all cost. On the 
other hand, it is not to be understood 
that “Mameli” is of too easy a char- 
acter either. The instrumentation has 
been done with great care and devotion, 
and its simplicity must not be confound- 
ed with any vulgar, banal seeking for 
effect. 


Composer’s Other New Operas 


To the same interviewer, who hap- 
pened to mention “The Medici” among 
others of his works, completed and un- 
completed, Leoncavallo said: ‘“ ‘The 
Medici,’ as you know, is the first part of 
a trilogy; the second opera is to be “Sav- 
onarola” and the third “Cesar Borgia.” 
Despite the interruption for the time 
being, I have not abandoned the idea of 
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Emil Mollenhauer, Conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and the Apollo Club of 
Bostor , has for many years been recognized as 
one of America’s foremost choral conductors. 








their completion. As soon as I have the 
calm and the necessary time, I shall con- 
tinue the development of these splendid 
themes. I have already made large his- 
torical researches regarding the two 
great antithetical figures of Savonarola 
and Valentino. I have in mind two grand 
pictures, two powerful reconstructions 
of that prodigious age of rennaissance.” 

Referring to his opera, “Ave Maria,” 
on the libretto of Illica and Cavacchioli, 
Leoncavallo stated that this work was 
nearly completed. The subject is again 
patriotic and of compelling interest. It 
is based on a picture of Naples in 1821, 
seething with rebellion under the yoke of 
the Bourbons, and the authors have in- 
troduced with great skill no end of color 
and action on this historical background. 
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Celebration Pageant in Newark Church 
NEWARK, N. J., 

and _ interesting 

Newark 250th 


May 13.—A_ unique 
contribution to the 
anniversary celebration 





ALICE VIRGINIA DAVIS 
CLARK 


CHARLES W. 
800 North hank Street 


CHICAGO 





PIANIST 


3717 South 25th Street 
South Side, Omaha, Neb. 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 


BARITONE 


‘“‘“MASTER OF THE SONG WORLD’ 





was the “pageant of music” given last 
night in the First Presbyterian Church. 
Church music of various periods was 
sung in costume. The program will be 
repeated to-morrow evening, together 
with a “Celebration March” composed 
for the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration by Alexander Rus- 
sell, music director of the First Presby- 
terian Church. P. G. 


Adolph M. Foerster, Pittsburgh com- 
poser, has sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment, for use in the Congressional 
Library exhibit, three rare original 
manuscripts: Richard Wagner, themes 
from “Flying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Tannhauser,” and an excerpt from 
Liszt’s 129th Psalm. 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


Telephone Columbus 1311 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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SAURET TO REVISIT 
AMERICA NEXT SEASON 


Daniel Mayer Arranges F< rewell 
Tour of Noted French 
Violinist 





Daniel Mayer, the London impresario, 
who has established American offices in 
the Times Building, New York, is in re- 
ceipt of a cable communication from his 
London office that Emile Sauret, the 
famous French violinist, contemporary of 
Ysaye, who has not been in America for 
about eight years, is desirous of making 
his farewell tour during the season of 
1916-17. 

The famous virtuoso was De Bériot’s 
last pupil. He began to tour at an early 
age, appearing in the chief cities of 
France and Italy, in Vienna and in Lon- 
don, where he played at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862 and also at the 
Alhambra. 

In 1872 he made his first visit to the 


United States and his second in 1874, re- 
maining here till 1876. In New York he 


made the acquaintance of von Biilow and. 


Rubinstein, and on his return to Leipsic 
was welcomed by the latter, then engaged 
in the rehearsals of his “Paradise Lost.” 
He then made his début in the Gewand- 
haus in May, 1876, in Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, and was most warmly received. He 
studied composition from Jadassohn. He 
then returned to America, and it was not 
until he came back again in 1877 and 
went through Germany and Austria in 
two long and most successful tours that 
his reputation was established in his 
native country. 

In 1903 Sauret gave up a professorship 
at the Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
don for a similar position at the Chicago 
Musical College, where he remained until 
July, 1906. 

His published works embrace a Con- 
certo in G Minor, a Ballade, a Legende, 
and a Serenade in G, all for solo violin 
orchestra; Caprice de Concert in D, 
Scherzo Fantastique, Valse Caprice, Bar- 
carolle-Mazurka, and many other pieces, 
as well as transcriptions from Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein, Wagner, etc. He has 


also written a Concerto in E Major for 
violin and orchestra, a Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum du Violiniste (Leipsic, 1894), and a 
number of Etudes and transcriptions. 





VIOLIN RECITAL AT MONTCLAIR 


Pupils of Agnes Everett Heard—Songs 
of Mrs. Maley Given 


MonrcLairR, N. J., May 13.—A recital 
of unusual interest was given recently 
at the home of Mrs. William B. Dick- 
son, when Agnes Everett presented her 
violin pupils in recital, assisted by Mrs. 
Florence Turner-Maley and Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Clauder. 

One of the pleasing features was the 
group of songs by Mrs. Maley, sung by 
the composer. They included “C’est 
Toi,” “Ravissant Papillon” and “A Frag- 
ment.” Mr. and Mrs. Clauder appeared 
with Miss Everett in the Arbos “Bo- 
lero.” The pupils taking part gave 
works by classic and modern composers 
in a manner that evinced careful train- 
ing. Those appearing were the follow- 
ing: 

Alexander Bowen, Mary Thornton Smith, 
Cameron Pearson, Cassimir Wade, William 
Hannah, Curtis Bird, Caréy Morse, Ruth 
Berry, Katherine Francke, Margaret Smith, 
Eric Geertz, Charles Wood, Stoddart Smith, 


Emma Dickson, Eleanor Christie, Edith Gat- 
ley and Dorothy Comstock. 








High School Chorus Sings Cantata in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 13.—Bennett’s 
“May Queen” was recently sung by the 
High School chorus of 200 voices. The 
chorus was assisted by Martha Armstrong 
in the role of the May Queen. Nina 
Ruth and William Detweiler, contralto 
and tenor, respectively, sang their parts 
ably. Prof. W. M. Harclerode sang the 
baritone parts and directed the chorus. 

G. A. Q. 





Tour of Eighty Concerts Arranged for 
Charlotte Lund 


Charlotte Lund, the popular prima 
donna soprano, will be heard next fall in 
a tour of eighty concerts under the direc- 
tion of the J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau. 
Mme. Lund will open her tour in the 
early fall in Chicago and will go through 
the West to the Pacific Coast, where she 
has not yet been heard. 
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SUMMER CLASS IN NEW YORK 


IN THE DUNNING SYSTEM 
AND EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD TEACHING SYSTEM 
By MARY CHONTRELLE 


ARMSTRONG 


DThe Class begins on June 19 
and continues for Six Weeks 


New York 
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SOPRANO 


MARY JORDAN SINGS 
AT HER FORMER HOME 


Scranton Enthusiastically Wel- 
comes Contralto in Concert with 
Junger Mannerchor 





SCRANTON, PA., May 9.—Mary Jordan 
came back to her birthplace last night to 
receive such an ovation as no singer has 


ever received in this city before. Casino 
Hall was packed to the doors. The 
Junger Mannerchor gave its annual 


spring concert and under the baton of 
John T. Watkins, the concert proved a 
wonderful success. Helen Newitt-Evans 


was also one of the soloists. 

The Mannerchor sang numbers of 
Hegar, Stevenson, Herbert, Stephens, 
Huhn, Offenbach and Melemet. The 
Huhn “Blaklava” was especially note- 
worthy with its splendid climax. 

The center of interest was, of course, 
Mary Jordan. Her first song was an 
aria from “Rienzi,” “Gerechter Gott,” 
and it showed Miss Jordan’s power of 


heroic interpretation at its best. Her 
Brahms numbers were admirably done, as 
was the “Lullaby” by Cvril Scott. Miss 
Jordan’s low tones are rich in feeling and 
tone color. She sang many encores, in- 
cluding “Long, Long Ago,” “Supposin’,’’ 
“The Rosary,” and a song by Harry T. 
Burleigh. 

Helen Newitt Evans captivated her au- 
dience with her first number by Mas- 
cagni. This young soprzno shows a finely 
placed voice, well trained. She won a 
great success in “Julia Hath a Garden 
Fair,” and was strikingly happy in the 
favorite, “The Lark Now Leaves His 
Watr’y Nest.” 

The piano accompaniments were in 
capable hands. Car! Deis accompanied 
Miss Jordan’s song offerings in excellent 
fashion, and Mr. Briggs, as usual, held 
close to the exacting requirements of the 
chorus’ accompaniments. W.R. H. 





Bennyan to Join Constantino’s Operatic 
Company 


Philip Bennyan, baritone, left New 
York this week for a six weeks’ engage- 
ment with the Constantino Grand Opera 
Company, which is to give a season of 
opera in the Coasi cities. Mr. Bennyan 
will be heard in the principal baritone 
parts of the entire Italian répertoire. 

















TELEPHONE 
COLUMBUS 782 


Mr.,A.Walter Kramer, 


My dear Kramer:- 


May 
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Percy Rector Stephens 


Advertising Manager, 
Musical America, 


I have finally decided to 
adhere to my original plan of teaching three 
days a week in New York during the Summer 
months. The teaching days will most 
be Mondays, Wednesdays and Frida 
Sincerely, 


47 WEST 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK 
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MARISKA ALDRICH 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


wins success with Mozart 
Club of Pittsburg in 
Schumann’s ‘Paradise 
and the Peri,’”’ April 
25th, 1916. | 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
CONCERTS — RECITALS — FESTIVALS 


“Of the soloists, first honors go to SEASON 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 


Miss Parks. She is undoubtedly one 
of the best oratorio singers we have 
had here this season. Her voice is 
beautiful. She has intelligence and 
temperament.”—C. T. E. in Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 


DAISY ALLEN 


LYRIC SOPRANO Recitals—Concerts—Musicales 


“A singer of fine voice and exquisite taste.’-—Daily Free Press, Easton, Pa. 
Address: 45 West llth St., New York. Telephone Chelsea 4160 














| Management :— 
| 


| WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
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RICHMOND PLANS TO REMODEL 
HALL AS HOME FOR GRAND OPERA 





This Movement Is a Result of Great Success of May Festival in 
Which Metropolitan’s Orchestra, Some of Its Stars and Other 
Artists Appeared—Generous Act of Amato Brings Baritone An 
Ovation— Chorus Sings New Works of Conductor Baker — 
Sensation Created by Martinelli 


ICHMOND, Va., May 12.—Giovanni 
Martinelli, noted Italian tenor of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company, cre- 
ated a great sensation in the May Festi- 
val of the Wednesday Club, which 
was given here Monday, Tuesday and 


Wednesday evenings of this week. The 
eminent success of the festival clearly 
demonstrated the fact that Richmond is 
thoroughly aroused on the question of 
good music. 

Never before in the history of the 
Wednesday Club has such an elaborate 
musical program been arranged as that 
of the festival this year. The Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra and five 
of the noted artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were engaged, and in 
addition Julia Culp, Olive Kline and 
George Copeland. 


Setting of Psalm 


In addition to this array of musical 
talent the Wednesday Club Chorus, 
about 200 members, gave one number on 





W. Henry Baker, Who Conducted the 
Wednesday Club Chorus in the Rich- 
mond Festival 


each night of the festival, including a 
composition by W. Henry Baker, director 
of the club, which was sung for the first 
time and elicited the pronounced ap- 
proval of the greatest audience that ever 
attended a concert in this city. The com- 
position was an elaborate setting of the 
Thirteenth Psalm. Anna Case was to 
have sung in this composition, but on 


account of illness was compelled to can- 
cel her engagement for this city. At the 
conclusion of the singing Mr. Baker was 





J. G. Corley, President of Wednesday 
Club, Noted for His Public Spirit in 
Advancing the Musical Interests of 
Richmond 


presented with a gold watch from the 
chorus. The presentation was made by 
J. McCombie Murray, a member of the 
chorus and director of the choir of the 
Seventh Street Christian Church. 

A feature incident of the festival was 
the splendid generosity of Sophie Bras- 
lau and Pasquale Amato when notice was 
received that Anna Case, on the program 
for the last night of the concert, could 
not fill the engagement on account of ill- 
ness. Mr. Amato, who was on the pro- 
gram for Monday night, had remained 
in Richmond, as he had an engagement 
to sing in Norfolk on Thursday night. 
When the announcement was made on the 
day of the concert that Miss Case could 
not come to Richmond the noted bari- 
tone promptly offered his services to the 
club free of charge in order that the 
program might be complete. Sophie 
Braslau, who was on the program, also 
generously volunteered to help, and of 
the two numbers assigned to Miss Case 
one was sung by Miss Braslau and the 
other dDy Mr. Amato. 


Miss Braslau’s Tributes 
In appreciation of the action of Mr. 
Amato in singing in spite of the fact 





ENRICHETTA 


ONELLI 


SOPRANO 


Soloist with Concordia 


Society, Wilkes-Barre 
‘‘She sang excellently well to the key, with a 
lyric to quality—a voice of brilliance and an 
agreeable stage presence. Her highest notes 
have the best quality, clear and brilliant, and 
yet not lacking color.’—W. E. Woodruff in 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Record, May 8, 1916. 


“‘Miss Onelli delighted the audience with not 
only her sweet singing, but her captivating stage 
presence.” ening News, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


May 8, 1916. 


Management 


FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 W. 42nd St. - New York 














WITHERSPOON 


BASSO, Metropolitan Opera Co. . 
Available for Concert, Oratorio, etc. 


Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York City 
Studios: 148 West 72nd Street, New York City 
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LOUIS KROLL 


and his Orchestra 


MUSIC FESTIVALS and CONCERTS 


SEASON 1916 ‘“‘The Traymore Musicales”’ 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


that he was engaged for a concert on 
the following night, when the famous ar- 
tist appeared on the stage the audience 
and the members of the chorus arose and 
gave him such an ovation as was never 
before extended anyone in this city. Miss 
Braslau was given round after round of 
applause and also was presented with 
several handsome bouquets of roses. 

It was the first appearance in this city 
of Giovanni Martinelli, and the tenor was 
given an ovation. In the aria from “La 
Bohéme” it was apparent to the audience 
from the very first note that they would 
hear the greatest tenor who ever ap- 
peared in Richmond. When the song was 
over the applause must have made the 
tenor feel the keen satisfaction of know- 
ing that he had completely won his hear- 


ers. Mr. Martinelli responded to two 
encores. ' , 
For his second number Martinelli 


sang the aria from “Pagliacci” and in 
the dramatic climax it was the consensus 
of opinion of musicians that the tenor’s 
work was the greatest piece of singing 
ever heard here. Again he had to re- 
spond to a double encore. 

Pasquale Amato has appeared in Rich- 
mond on several previous occasions and 
he is a prime favorite here. His singing 
was such as only Amato can achieve. 


Olive Kline’s Good Work 


Olive Kline gave her admirers a real 
surprise in the several numbers she gave 
on the opening night of the festival and 
in her delivery of the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah” clearly demonstrated her 
marked gifts. Sophie Braslau’s appear- 


ance here was the third time she had 
taken part in the Wednesday Club’s May 
festivals. She was given a most cordial 
reception and there is no doubt in the 
minds of Richmond people that she is 
one of the best contraltos in this country. 

Julia Culp was given a most cordial 
reception, and the local singers and 
critics joined in pronouncing her singing 
as absolutely perfect. With a charming 
personality she combines a voice of won- 
derful sweetness and power, with great 


range. Her work was eminently artistic 
throughout. 
The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 


under Richard Hageman lived up to its 
splendid reputation, particularly in its 
accompaniments. The orchestral num- 
bers were also given a generous recep- 
tion. Mr. Hageman also demonstrated 
his skill as an accompanist. 


Copeland Delights Hearers 


George Copeland won instant favor as 
a pianist and the audience was delighted 
beyond measure with his artistic and 
finished playing. The program numbers 
given by Mr. Copeland included a part 
of the Sonata “Tragica” of MacDowell 
and two Spanish dances by Granados, 
but he was possibly more enjoyed in a 
Chopin Etude than anything else he did. 
Mr. Copeland gave several extras. 

As a result of the splendid success of 
the music festival a movement is al- 
ready under way whereby it is expected 
that the present auditorium building 
will be remodeled and made so as to allow 
of the presentation of grand opera. 

G. O. 





HEAR MME. MORTON CRUME 





Bowling Green Festival Patrons Greet 
Contralto for Third Time 
Frances Morton-Crume, the popular 
contralto, made a brief Southern tour 
during the week beginning May 5 in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. On May 11 


and 12 Mme. Morton-Crume sang at the 








Frances Morton-Crume, Gifted Con- 
tralto, Who Has Just Made Brief 
Southern Tour 

May Festival in Bowling Green, Ky., 


this being her third season with this 
festival. In the season of 1916-17 the 
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Prima Donna Soprano 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
= ‘“‘What was important was that she sang the 
= modern French songs as they are not often 
= heard sung, with a grace, an individuality, a 
= vocal purity, and a very sensitive perception and 


expression of their atmosphere that made het 
recital one to be thoroughly ‘ 
York Times, Jan. 26, 1916. 


CONCERT SEASON 1916-17 
NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
Aeolian Hall New York 


enjoyed.” 
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contralto will do extensive concert, ora- 
torio and festival work. 

This singer has appeared with the 
Chicago Symphony, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, the Indianapolis Symphony and 
has made extensive tours throughout 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Ohio and 
Michigan. Mme. Morton-Crume has also 
done considerable church work in New 
York. 

An ancestor of Mme. Morton-Crume 
wrote the first song and lyric in this 
country when the celebration of the first 
of May was held in Virginia with the 
maypole dance, for which celebration 
the text and song were written. 





Irvington Women’s Glee Club Heard in 
Second Annual Concert 


IRVINGTON-ON-HuDSON, N. Y., May 13. 
—The Irvington Women’s Glee Club, 
which is heard in two concerts each sea- 
son, gave its spring program at the 
High School Auditorium on Wednesday 
evening, May 3. A group of New York 
artists assisted the chorus, including 
Ellen Learned, Jane Darling, James Rey- 
nolds, David Freudenthal, Isador Stras- 
ner and members of the Young People’s 
Orchestra of New York, Emilie Wagner, 
conductor. The work of the chorus of 
thirty-five voices, which is concluding its 


seventh season under Miss Learned’s 
leadership, was most pleasing. Miss 


Learned was also heard in a group of 
songs that included Alexander Russell 
and Marion Bauer compositions. 





Richard Keys Biggs in Brooklyn Recital 

Richard Keys Biggs, the brilliant or- 
ganist, gave a splendid recital at St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday 
evening, May 16, assisted by Lewis 
James, tenor. Mr. Biggs scored in 
Borowski’s A Minor Sonata, his own 
transcription of the Finale to Act II 
of Puccini’s “Butterfly,” the “Lohengrin” 
Prelude, the Prize Song from “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” the Andante from Mendels- 
sohn’s First Sonata, Bach’s C Minor Fan- 
tasia and shorter pieces by Dethier, Vret- 
blad, Grieg and Schminke. Mr. James 
made a good impression in Buck’s “How 
Long, O Lord, Wilt Thou Forget Me” 
and Handel’s “Sound an Alarm.” 
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NOTABLES GREET _ 
TRIO DE LUTECE 


May Peterson an Eleventh-Hour 
Soloist with Delightful 
Organization 





At the close of a most tempestuous mu- 
sical season in New York. as if to calm 
the troubled waters, came a concert by 
that delightful organization, the Trio de 
Lutéce, at the Maxine Elliott Theater on 
Friday afternoon, May 12. The trio, 
composed of George Barrére, flute; Carlos 
Salzedo, harp, and Paul Kéfer, ’cello, 
played Jean Marie Leclair’s “Sonate a 


Trois,” Ravel’s “Sonatine en Trio,” num- 
bers of Granados, Debussy and Enesco, 
and Gabriel Fauré’s “Dolly.” The fan- 
tastic, strange modern harmonies of the 
Ravel trio, the delicacy of Debussy’s “Le 
petit berger,” and the charming, naive 
“Kitty Valse” and “Le Jardin de Dolly” 
of the Fauré number, completely capti- 
vated one of the most representative au- 
diences that has attended a concert this 
season. One caught sight of Kreisler, 
Zimbalist and Alma _ Gluck, Albert 
Spalding, Polacco, M. and Mme. Nijin- 
sky, Florence Hinkle, Edith Mason, 
Jeanne Maubourg and_ several other 
notables. All applauded heartily and 
thoroughly enjoyed the playing of this 
most artistic, unique little organization. 


The one disappointment of the after- 
noon came when George Barrére an- 
nounced that Oscar Seagle, the baritone, 
would be unable to appear because of ill- 
ness. There was compensation in his 
announcement that May Peterson, the 
soprano, had consented to appear in Mr. 
Seagle’s place, although she had just 
stepped off the train coming in from Bos- 
ton, and was obliged to siag in her trav- 
eling costume. The young singer sang 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” and a 
group of French songs which she de- 
livered with the utmost polish and ood 
taste. Her pleasing personality goes a 
long way toward winning her audiences. 
Mr. Salzédo was the impromptu accom- 
panist for Miss Peterson. H. B. 





Many Artists Guests at Newark Musi- 
cians’ Club Banquet 


NEWARK, N. J., May 10.—The second 
annual banquet of the Newark Musi- 
cians’ Club was held last Saturday eve- 
ning. A number of noted musicians were 
present as guests of the club, including 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, David 
Bispham, who spoke briefly; Franz C. 
Bornschein, the composer of the prize 
cantata, “Onowa”; W. Franke Harling, 
composer of the prize cantata, “The Mir- 
acle of Time,” and Mrs. Harling; C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, director of the Newark Mu- 
sic Festival, and Mrs. Wiske; George 
Hamlin, soloist at the recently completed 
Music Festival, and Mrs. Hamlin, and 
Louis Koemmenich, the well known choral 
conductor. Several of the guests made 
short extemporaneous addresses. 


P. G. 


CLEVELAND SEASON 
ENDS BRILLIANTLY 


Anna Case, Lila Robeson and John 
Barnes Wells Among Soloists 
in Club Concerts 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 13.—The after- 
Easter round of concerts, the last of the 
year, included some important events. 
With the Singers’ Club, under Albert 
Rees Davis, came Anna Case, who re- 
newed the impression, left by her ap- 
pearance two years ago with the same 
club, of a finished delivery of arias and 
charming’ interpretation of songs. 
“That’s the World in June,” by her com- 
poser-accompanist, Charles Gilbert 
Spioss, drew many recalls. 

With the Harmonic Club, J. Powell 
Jones, conductor, came Marjorie Dodge 
Warner of Chicago, whose freshness of 
voice and vivacity of manner won many 
friends. 

The Studio Club, under the leadership 
of Francis Sadlier, finished its first sea- 
son with warm praise for a fine en- 
semble of well-trained singers. The solo- 
ist, John Barnes Wells, a great Cleve- 
land favorite, after dignified classic num- 


bers and a fetching English group, sang 
by request four or five of his own in- 
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would be accounted “‘impossible’’- 


especially when on tour. 








Founder 


*“‘ridiculous.”’ 


cameoesque detail and scored for small orchestras. 


ky winds, nor the wind ensemble assisted by strings, 
Parrére has dedicated “The Little Symphony”’. 

Wherever music at its best is known and loved, the name of this master musician has taken root. Barrére’s 
unassailable position as one of the great virtuosi,—the foremost player upon the flute of his day and generation, his 
prowess as the founder and conductor of one of the leading chamber music organizations, The Barrére Ensemble 
of Wind Instruments, no less than his twenty-five successive years of orchestral experience entitle him to considera- 
tion as an authority, and his establishment of The Little Symphony to be rated as still another achievement. The 
indorsement received from the New York press has gone far to establish it as such. 

Coincidental with its high artistic aims and its admitted prestige The Little Symphony possesses a many sided 
| usefulness which must instantly commend itself to managers, directors of choral societies, officers of vocal clubs, 
| etc. It can furnish its own quasi-orchestral-chamber music program, including, if desired, George Barrére as solo- | 
ist. It can likewise support a vocal soloist, or a moderate sized chorus, and this at a comparatively small figure, 


22 The Little Symphony {i 


CEORGE BARRERE 


The absurdity of attempting a rendition of ‘‘The Ride of the Valkyries’”’ or a Strauss ‘‘Tone Poem” with an 
orchestra numbering about fourteen players, however skillful, is manifest to even the veriest musical amateur. It 
| It would be ridiculous for the one best reason that Richard 
| Wagner and Richard Strauss wrote these works with a tonal scheme of enormous proportions in mind;—a scheme 
| which is frankly frustrated by any attempt at reduction. Directly in contrast to these great murals in music are a num- 
| ker of extraordinarily beautiful compositions,—Symphonies, Choral works, Suites, Overtures and Pieces by famous 
| composers all the way from Haydn and Mozart to the ultra-modernists. 

And yet without any question as to the relative fitness 
of things we find these either neglected entirely or included on the programs of large orchestral bodies and played 
by them in vast halls. This too is an absurdity. 

To the performance of compositions written primarily for small orchestras—to the performance of the more 
ambitious chamber music works, works which can neither be adequately covered by the string quartet augmented 
to the best artistic furtherance of this domain in music George 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 35 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Conductor 


| 
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Miniatures elaborated with 











REDDICK 


Accompanist for Noted Artists 


WILLIAM 








Tours and Concerts with ARTHUR 
HARTMANN, ALICE NIELSEN, 
ANNA CASE, FLORENCE HINKLE, 
RICCARDO MARTIN, SOPHIE 
BRASLAU, LUCY GATES. 
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A 
Available for Concerts 
SEASON 1916-1917 
ADDRESS : 
HOTEL WELLINGTON 
56th Street and 7th Avenue NEW YORK 





ITALIAN DICTION —“ 


For Singers 


VITO PADULA, LL.D. 


40 East 80th St. 
NEW YORK 


What 
Oscar Saenger 
says of 
Signor Padula: 


“Signor Vito 
Padula has keen 
associated with 
me for the last 
five years as a teacher of Italian. He 
has taught all my prominent pupils, 
many of whom are singing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and other opera 
organizations throughout the country. 

He has also been my teacher and I 
consider him one of the cleverest men 
in his profession.” 

















imitable nonsense songs, calling forth 
bursts of joyous applause. Lillian 
Blanche Heyward, formerly of Cleve- 
land, delighted her many friends by the 
development of her high soprano voice 
and her skill in its use. An aria from 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” and a group 
of English songs were her contribution 
to a program which included the Sullivan 
cantata, the “Golden Legend.” 

The Mozart Choir, conducted by Car] 
Radde, an unusually fine choral body of 
fifty voices, presented Lila Robeson, the 
Metropolitan contralto, whose concert 
appearances during the vacation season 
are highly prized by her many admirers 
in her home city. 

The name of Walter Logan has figured 
largely in the end-of-the-season pro- 
grams, first as conductor of the Women’s 
Orchestra of the Fortnightly Club, also 
as director of the Young People’s Or- 
chestra of the Music School Settlement, 
heard in a concert shared with a group 
of society people, who presented pic- 
tures from Shakespeare’s plays in cele- 
bration of the tercentenary. This or- 
chestra, composed of wage-earners, men 
and women, meets weekly at the Settle- 
ment. Its excellent efforts were greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. Mr. Logan’s 
third appearance was in the light opera 
“Nearly a Duchess,” the music and book 
of which are from his own pen. It was 
given under his direction and under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Business 
Club, for three nights at the Duchess 
Theater. Elsie Norton and Elmer 
Hoelzle created the soprano and tenor 
roles. 

The Lecture Recital Club, which num- 
bers most of the professional women 
musicians of the city, presented its last 
program at Engineers’ Hall by invita- 
tion of Mrs. Ray C. Brown. Caroline M. 
Lowe, organist, Mrs. Charles Whiting 
Williams, violinist, and a quartet com- 
posed of Marian MacFall, Mrs. Harrison 
Ewing, Elizabeth Pattee Wallach and 
Dolores Reedy Maxwell, were the artists 
appearing. 

A lecture recital by Walter S. Pope, 
given in Harkness Memorial Chapel, 
concluded the music course at Western 
Reserve Univeristy. 

The organ recitals of Edwin Arthur 
Kraft at Trinity Cathedral, one of the 
popular features of Cleveland’s music 
season, ended with an immense body of 
listeners at the Easter recital. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 


Granville Featuring 


GILBERTE’S 


Dramatic Song 
‘FOREVER AND A DAY” 


Charles Norman Granville, 
\merica’s well-known baritone, is 
to feature on his Spring and Sum 
'} mer Chautauqua Tour of Recitals 
Gilberté’s dramatic song, “For 
ever and a Day,” this being a fine 
introduction for this splendid 
song, as Mr. Granville is one of 
our best concert singers, and is to 
use this song on two hundred 
|] programs. 











| The following is a letter received 
from him: 
604 West 112th Street, New York. 
My Dear 
Gilberté: 
My hearti- 
est congratu- 
lations upon 
your splendid 
setting of 
“Forever and 
a way.” 
which I have 
decided to 
use on my 
long Chau- 
tauqua tour 
beginning 
June 3d and 
which em- 
braces over 
two hundred 
programs. 
am sure it 





—___-____-__, 








will be fav 
orably received as it is one of the 
most beautiful and effective settings 
I have seen for a long time 
With all good wishes for your 
continued success, I am, 
Yours for art, 
(Signed) Charles Norman Granville 























MME. OLIVE FREMSTAD 


Is under the Exclusive Management of FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSICAL NEWSPAPERMEN OUT FOR PREPAREDNESS 





























Photo by Bain News Servier 


Some Members of the Editorial and Business Staffs of “Musical America” Represented in New York’s Great Preparedness Parade Last Saturday 


OLITZKA IN FORT SMITH 


Soprano Principal Soloist at Opening of 
Spring Festival 


Fort SMITH, ARK., May 1.—Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, the well-known contralto, opened 
the spring festival here last Tuesday, 
assisted by Edna Gunnar Peterson, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Vera Brady Shipman and Rob- 
ert D. Parmenter. Mme. Olitzka was in 
splendid voice, her tones being colorful 
and under perfect control. Arias from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Samson et 
Dalila” called forth an encore. Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,” with violin obbligato by 
Mr. Parmenter, was a triumph for both 
singer and violinist. Mme. Olitzka was 
at her best in a group of American songs, 
which included Vera Brady Shipman’s 
“Po’ Li’l Lamb,” “Cuckoo,” one of Liza 
Lehmann’s bird songs, was sung with 
delicacy of effect. 

Miss Peterson won applause by her 
playing of the difficult Brahms Rhap- 
sody in E Flat Major. Her technique 
was brilliant and her interpretation 
highly satisfying. Her powers were also 
impressively disclosed in a number of 
other brilliant pieces, classical and mod- 
ern. Mrs. Shipman lectured on _ the 
“Story of the ‘Moonlight Sonata,’” il 
lustrating her talk with selections. 





Recital at Colored Music School Settle- 
ment 

Clarence Cameron White, a negro vio- 

linist, gave a recital on April 30 at the 

Colored Music School Settlement in West 

131st Street, New York, assisted by J. 


fosamond Johnson, tenor, and Henry 
Lee Grant, pianist. Messrs. White and 


Grant joined forces in Sjégren’s Second 
Sonata for violin and piano. Mr. White’s 
solo offerings included a Sinding Romance, 
Cui’s Orientale, an entr’acte from Mas- 
senet’s “Les Erinnyes,” the Wagner- 
Wilhelmj “Prize Song,” Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s Gypsy Serenade and African Dance, 


the Chaminade-Kreisler Spanish Sere- 
nade, the Dvorak-Kreisler “Indian La- 


ment” and his own “Negro Chant.” He 
exhibited excellent qualities as a _ per- 
former and was much applauded. Mr. 
Johnson’s group of songs won praise, as 
did the piano playing of Mr. Grant. 


—Ngteersiapiecton concert musicians as a 
body were conspicuous by their ab- 


sence in the Preparedness Parade of 


145,000 Americans in New York on 
( 
y) 
J 





excellent organization of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S line, for he stood up and ap- 
plauded as the musical newspapermen 
passed him. 

David Bispham, Frank Croxton, Harry 


Cartoonist Gianni Viafora Arrived Too Late to Join His Associates when the Group 


Photograph at the Top of This Pag: Was Taken. 


But Viafora Is an Ardent 


Advocate of Preparedness and He Was Not Missing From the Line Saturday. 
This Is How He Thinks He Looked as a Marcher. 


Saturday, May 13, there was plenty of 
music—much of it of the finest kind for 
marching purposes. 

Members of MUSICAL AMERICA’S staff, 
all firmly convinced that the United 
States should spare neither effort nor 
money to prevent invasion of this land, 
registered their conviction practically by 
contributing an entire company to the 
great parade—the greatest in fact that 
the country has ever known. 

Major General Leonard Wood, who sat 
in the reviewing stand, was apparently 
impressed by the military precision and 


Rowe Shelley and several other musicians 
of prominence were scattered through the 
ranks. 

The Seventy-first Regiment Band, one 
of the best military bands in the world, 
headed the division in which MUSICAL 
AMERICA was represented. As the line 
passed MUSICAL AMERICA’S office building 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
the band played the “Nibelungen 
March” with spirited effect. 

Nearly all of the prominent houses of 
the musical industries were represented 
in the parade. 


GIVE MAY FESTIVAL AT YORK 


Schubert Choir Heard in Tenth Annual 
Festival Concert 


_ York, Pa., May 13.—The tenth May 
festival of the Schubert Choir was given 
last Tuesday evening in the York High 
School Auditorium and was heard by an 
audience that numbered about 1,000 per- 
sons. The program was varied and 
proved to be one of the most brilliant 
ever given by the York singers. The 
chorus, consisting of 100 voices, was con- 
ducted by Urban H. Hershey. 

The work of the soloists was meri- 
torious, adding much to the program of 
the evening. They were: Mrs. Roy G. 
Cox, soprano, Harrisburg; Mrs. Frank- 
lin Spahr, soprano; Paul Messerly, tenor, 
and Clyde Hughes, bass, the last three 
of this city. The most difficult number of 
the evening was “The Spring,” from 
Haydn’s oratorio, “The Seasons.” Mrs. 
Cox, was heard in the “Air de Salome,” 
by Massenet; “Deep in a Rose’s Glowing 
Heart,” by Nevin, and “Spring Song,” 
by Weil. A featuré of the program was 
the rendition of Edward Elgar’s “The 
Snow,” with string quartet accompani- 
ment. Numbers rendered by the chorus 
were Gounod’s “Night,” “Hark, the An- 
gelus,” by Gaul, and “The Song of Thor,” 
by Maunder. | 


Represents Antonia Sawyer in Middle 
Western Tour 


Antonia Sawyer announces that Fran- 
ces Alexander, her associate, is traveling 
at the present time through the Middle 
West. As there has evidently been some 
misunderstanding about this, Mrs. Saw- 
yer adds that Miss Alexander is the 
only authorized person to book her art- 
ists, except in Texas, in which State 
other arrangements have already been 
made. 


Louis Kreidler with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Maurice and Gordon Fulcher announce 
that Louis Kreidler, the American bari- 
tone, has been engaged for the remainder 
of the spring tour. of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, in place of Louis 
Graveure. Mr. Kreidler joined the Ober- 
hoffer forces at Decatur, Ill., May 5. 











If attendance at these recitals should become a fad, it would be as wholesome 
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and use‘ul a fad as any that ever found favor among Americans. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ADOPTS NEW PLAN 


Auction Sale of Seats for Next 
Season to Be Dispensed with 
—Soloists Engaged 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, May 14, 1916. 





T has been decided by the manage- 
ment of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to dispense with auctions of 
Symphony. seats in the future. The 
seats will be sold at rates which repre- 
sent the average of the prices bid for 
them at the fall auctions of recent years. 
Under these conditions the highest- 
priced seats will be $60 for both the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts. The lower prices for the Fri- 
day afternoon sales will be $48, $36 and 
$24. On Friday afternoons the 505 
seats on the top balcony will continue to 
be sold for 25 cents each to those desir- 
ing the concerts sufficiently to wait in 





LITTLE SERMONS 


on 


PERCY HEMUS 


NUMBER 2 


@ Once upon a time a music committee engaged 
an artist at a large fee, but refused to pay a little 
more for an accompanist, preferring to use the local 
accompanist who was unusually gifted. The accom- 
panist followed the singer in a praise-worthy man- 
ner, but naturally with only two rehearsals could 
not create atmosphere. @] When Percy Hemus and 
his accompanist, Gladys Craven, appeared for the 
same committee they marveled at the accompani- 
ments and realized the unusual ensemble was an 
important factor in producing the wonderful change 
of moods—for every song was a complete picture. 
For years Gladys Craven has played for no one but 
Percy Hemus; it takes years to perfect an ensemble. 
@ Ask some one that has heard him of his wonder- 
ful singing in English. Ever and anon the answer 
comes—He is different. 


SEND FOR SERMON NUMBER 3 


HEMUS-STUDIOS 
64 EAST 34TH Sr. 
NEw YORK CITY 





line for them and run the risk ‘of having 
the doors close in their faces when the 
last of them has been sold. These 
seats for the Saturday night concerts 
will be sold at $15. 

Mr. Ellis’s announcement for next 
season includes mention of the fact that 
the personnel of the orchestra will have 
few, if any, changes, and that Dr. Muck, 
of course, will again conduct. Of the 
soloists, there will be seven singers, six 
of them women. The women will be 
Julia Culp, Emmy Destinn, Johanna 
Gadski, Elena Gerhardt, Louise Homer 
and Melanie Kurt. All of these have 
appeared with the orchestra one or more 
times, except Mme. Kurt, who was first 
heard in Boston this spring with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
seventh singer will be John McCormack. 

There will be five pianists: I. J. Pad- 
erewski, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ernest 
Schelling, Carl Friedberg and Heinrich 
Gebhard. Of these, Mr. Friedberg is 
making his first appearance with the 
orchestra. He has been heard here in 
recital, making a most favorable im- 
pression. The violinists will be four: 
Fritz Kreisler, Albert Spalding, Anton 
Witek and Sylvain Noack. The last two 
named are, of course, drawn from the 
orchestra. Mr. Spalding will make his 
first appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

The other two soloists now announced 
are Heinrich Warnke and Josef Malkin, 
the ’cellists of the orchestra. In all, there 
will be soloists at eighteen out of the 
twenty-four pairs of concerts, the largest 
number the orchestra has had since Mr. 
Gericke’s days 





Purdy Gives Shakespeare 


Songs 


Constance Purdy, the New York con- 
tralto, with Mabel Hammond at the 
piano, gave a program of Shakespeare 
songs at her home in New York City on 
the afternoon of April 30. Miss Purdy, 
who makes a specialty of Russian pro- 
grams, presented these simple, straight- 
forward lyrics in a most effective man- 
ner. She was in excellent voice and 
her work was thoroughly enjoyed. Miss 
Hammond added to the pleasure of the 
afternoon with her artistic accompani- 
ments, 


Constance 





Pianist and ’Cellist in Joint Recital 


At the studios of Eugene Heffley, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, May 6, Winifred Young, 
pianist, and Hyman Eisenberg, ’cellist, 
gave a joint program of much interest. 
Miss Young, who is the gifted daughter 
of Walter S. Young, the New York vocal 
instructor, distinguished herself in play- 
ing two Florent Schmitt works, “La 
Chanson de |’Anio” and “Les Lucioles.”’ 
She has the necessary musical under- 
standing for this modern music, as well 
as fine pianistic accomplishment. With 
Mr. Eisenberg she played the Grieg 
Sonata in A Minor, in which both artists 
did splendid work. Mr. Eisenberger 
played Dohanyi’s Konzertstiick in admir- 
able style. 
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peeonnne PIERING, THE VIOLINIST mommy 


In the W. C. Berwick-Sayers Coleridge-Taylor Biography, 
just issued, are included three letters to 


THEODORE SPIERING 


One of the three letters printed in the Biography, follows: 


PYYOOUUDADENOOEL EEO ED EA OEN NALA ENN ENA 


10 Upper Grove, = 

October 12. = 

My Dear Mr. SPIERING,—I really must write and congratulate you on your splendid play = 

ing last evening. = 

It is not often that a London audience is roused to such enthusiasm. = 

Sitting next to me was a former leader of the Royal College Orchestra, a most brilliant = 

player himself, and he was simply delighted. = 

Might I trouble you to send me a postcard with the number of the Arundel Street address = 

by return? = 

I am so sorry to trouble you. I shall come straight from the Crystal Palace, and will be = 

with you just before one. : 
Kindest regards and renewed congratulations.—Believe me, yours very sincerely, 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Mr. Spiering is now booking Concerts and Recitals for the season of 1916-17 


Pers. Rep., care of Theodore Spiering, 
Address: 2 West 88th St., New York 


UHHH MUM 


PRIZES AWARDED IN 
ST. LOUIS CONTEST 


Composers of Best Vocal, Chamber 
Piano and Orchestral Music 
Announced 





St. Louis, May 8.—Announcement was 
made yesterday of the results of the con- 
test for original compositions which has 
been in progress for the last six months, 
as conducted by the St. Louis Art League. 
The contest was primarily for musicians 
in Missouri, but compositions were also 
received from cities and towns within a 
radius of fifty or 100 miles in southern 


Illinois. 

There were four distinct divisions in 
the contest, and the jury of award, con- 
sisting of Ernest R. Kroeger, Ethan 
Allen Taussig, Charles Galloway and 
Max Zach, each made in his re- 
spective division his particular choice, 
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grading the others according to merit. 

The committee was unanimous in 
choosing the four songs of Albert Stoes- 
sel, the young American violinist, for the 
prize in the vocal division. His composi- 
tions were songs after verses by Goethe. 
This prize was $30. 

The largest prize of $150 for an or- 
chestral composition was won by Samuel 
Bollinger of this city with his work, “The 
Sphinx.” The other prize winners were: 
Prof. W. W. Pommer, Columbia, Mo., in 
the chamber music division, with his Trio 
in E Minor, for piano, violin and ’cello, 
$100, and Mrs. Bernice C. Wyer, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., in the piano division with her 
“Ballade,” for which she received $50. In 
all there were about 150 compositions re- 
ceived by the league, of which the ma- 
jority were vocal and piano ok 

<a ©. 


The Little Musicians’ Study Club of 
Rockford, IIl., concluded its season’s meet- 
ings on Thursday, May 11, with a con- 
cert at the study of its instructor, Leola 
Arnold. Another event of the month was 
the recital on May 12 by the piano pupils 
of Marion Johnson, assisted by Mrs. 
Edna West Carlson, soprano. 
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— Subsequent Successes 





PROBLEM OF GE TTIN G EN GAGEMENTS 


How Lillian Heyward Solved It at the Beginning of Her Career 
— Soprano’s First Musical Activities Those of an Accompanist 








HE term “hustler” describes with 
peculiar aptness the type of indi- 
vidual represented in Lillian Heyward, a 
native-born soprano now completing her 
third season in New York. Where 
others under the sagest of managerial 
auspices have not infrequently been hard 
put to it to secure a convenient market 
for their services, Miss Heyward, thanks 
to a liberal endowment of common sense 
and what is often termed “sticktoitive- 
ness,” is now among the busiest of the 
younger American artists. For a MusI- 
CAL AMERICA representative one after- 
noon last week Miss Heyward retraced 
such ground as has already been left be- 
hind in her musical pilgrimage. 
“From the very first my goal was New 
York,” she declared. “Cleveland, my 


home city, did not offer enough facilities 
for thorough work, as I viewed it, so I 
vowed that somehow or other I would 
gain a foothold, no matter how frail at 
first, in the nation’s metropolis. It was 
against the wishes of my parents that I 
embraced music as a profession. From 
early childhood I had played the piano, 
and that accomplishment served as an en- 
‘ering wedge for the career that I had 
promised myself. I managed to procure 
some wo1k as an accompanist, which 
brought me into immediate contact with 
teachers and students of singing. Up 
to that time I had never conceived my- 
self in the réle of a vocalist, although my 
voice had served to beguile the attend- 
ants at Sunday School and other enter- 
tainments. It was ata private musicale 
that a gentleman whose opinion I re- 
spected advised me to cultivate my voice. 
Once of the belief that my future lay in 
that direction I made all else subservient 
to a single end—acquiring the best of 
guidance. Feeling that such was to be 
gained only in New York, I started to 
hoard such funds as I could spare from 
what my accompanying work yielded. 









Meanwhile I studied in Cleveland. 
“I was fast despairing of reaching the 
object of my ambitions—New York— 








Lillian Heyward, Cleveland Soprano, 
Who Is Now Completing Her Third 
Season in New York 


when a fortunate circumstance brought 
me the opportunity of acting as soloist 
at a local concert. Among the audience 
was a wealthy Cleveland woman, who, 
liking my singing, generously offered to 
allow me to accompany her to New York, 
where she proposed to bear the expenses 
of my first year’s study. Of course, I 
took her at her word and blessed the 
lucky star that had put me in her way. 








“That was in 1913. The same year, 
in July, was scheduled the International 
Eisteddfod in Pittsburgh. I believe that 
no one was more greatly surprised than 
was I when they awarded me two first 
prizes—one for soprano solo, the other 
for my “Stabat Mater” duet with con- 
tralto. My success heartened me hugely 
and convinced me positively that my voice 
was worth cultivating further. My pa- 
tron financed my first year in New York, 
as she had promised, but the amount fur- 
nished was hardly adequate. Yet the 
very scarceness of funds acted as a 
strong stimulus. I started my studies 
with Oscar Saenger, but could not afford 
to keep them up and was obliged to look 
around for employment as an accompa- 
nist in order to eke out enough to live 
and study upon. Precisely such an opv- 
portunity was furnished by Theodore 
Van Yorx, who I consider gave me my 
real start here. He taught me singing 
and taught me splendidly. Further to 
fortify myself on the financial side I 
started to teach piano and gradually 
worked up a class of almost forty. In 
passing let me say that I thoroughly 
enjoy teaching piano. 

“I find it a diversion and a valuable 
foil, for it brings relief when I am 
fatigued from much vocal practice. 

“Students who come to New York are 
not steadfast enough; they do not set 
themselves a goal and battle constantly 
to reach it,” continued Miss Heyward. 
“Have I ever been ambitious to go to 
Europe? you ask. Yes and no. If so 
many splendid native artists can attain 
the summits without drawing upon for- 
eign resources, why should I not emulate 
them? For the finished musician there 
may be an indefinable something abroad 
which is rarely gained here. But I am 
not too sure of it. However, I shall em- 
brace the first opportunity that presents 
itself to visit Europe, because that would 
help me to gain new impressions and re- 
fine my craft. My guiding rule has been 
to fasten upon each tiniest opportunity. 
Often the seemingly insignificant events 
lead to something of more obvious 1m- 
port. To do small things with as much 
ardor as one does the bigger ones seems 
to me the only beneficial and conscien- 
tious course to pursue. 

“It is a good habit, to try your hardest 
invariably. 


Getting Engagements 


“As to gaining engagements, I felt 
that what would help me most would be 
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to get in touch with the controlling of- 
ficers of the various clubs throughout 
the country. So when I went home for a 
month’s vacation I sang to all the club 
directors that would take the time to 
listen to me. In that way I was at least 
assured of an acquaintanceship with 
these officers and a possible future en- 
gagement. When I came back to New 
York I took up circularizing with a vim. 
Mr. Van Yorx had in his studio files of 
MUSICAL AMERICA for several years back, 
and these I spent days in poring over 
and jotting down the names of hundreds 
of clubs in the East and Middle West. 
I must have compiled a list of at least 
500 choral directors. Then regularly 
every night from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the first of December, I wrote 
in long hand a personal letter to the dif- 
ferent directors and inclosed a postcard. 
I almost developed writer’s cramp, for I 
averaged almost twenty letters a night. 
However, my effort was not vainly ex- 
pended, for I received answers from over 
half, and can trace about eighteen en- 
gagements to my campaign. It is not the 
money that these engagements brought 
me, but the chance to sing and gain pro- 
fessional poise that I believe was of 
prime importance.” 

Miss Heyward has been engaged by 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau for 100 
Chautauqua appearances. The tour 
starts on June 29 and will last nine 
weeks. Other recent and forthcoming 
appearances are as follows: Cleveland 
(May 11), Sullivan’s “Golden Legend”; 
Albion, Mich. (May 16), Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen” : Cleveland (May 19), recital with 
Metropolitan Male Chorus; Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (May 22), Gounod’s “Romeo 
et Juliette’; Warren, Ohio (May 24), 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” B. R. 


Vincent Bach Engaged for Music of 
New Film Production 


Vincent Bach, solo trumpet, who is 
filling a long engagement with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, has been en- 
gaged by Victor Herbert for the new 
film production, “The Fall of a Nation,” 
by Thomas Dixon, at the Liberty The- 
ater, New York. 


Isadora Duncan, the dancer, left Paris 
on May 13 to sail on the Lafayette for 
New York, whence she will go to South 
America for a three months’ tour, open 
ing in Buenos Aires. 
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CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
The full significance of Clara Louise Kellogg’s labor 
will be best appreciated in the light of present artistic 


conditions in America. 


Her great gifts as singer and 


actress are highly praised by the old guard of opera- 
goers, and the younger generation which knew the late 
soprano only as a name are prepared to do willing 
reverence to the memory of her lauded artistry. But 
Mrs. Kellogg’s greatest accomplishments must be 
sought in her indefatigable championship of music in 
America and the ardor with which she strove to further 
an ideal which, in those dark ages, must have seemed 
worse than quixotic. She strove to attain that goal by 
means of operatic performances in the vernacular, and 
to that end she devoted herself with all her heart. 
Those who have striven for this particular of late have 


not, indeed, equalled her success in the matter. Yet 
Mrs. Kellogg had no illusions as to the value of her 
experiment two score years ago. She recognized its 
points of weakness and never sought to mitigate its 
flaws. However, her faith in the cause she so vigor- 
ously espoused persisted to the day of her death. Only 
a few years ago she remarked in an interview in 
MusICAL AMERICA that her confidence in American 
opera and in opera sung in English was as strong as 
ever. 


MAX REGER’S UNTIMELY DEATH 


The cables of Friday last week carried the news of 
Max Reger’s passing away in Leipsic. He, who was 
dubbed ‘“‘the modern Bach,” is no more, and his op- 
ponents need fear no further imposing fugues and 
double fugues from him on original and unoriginal 
themes. Few contemporary composers won so small a 
group of admirers among the general public as did 
Reger. But this is easily understood. He was a musi- 
cian of strongly intellectual qualifications, a con- 
trapuntist of the highest type; he wrote works of a 
nature far too serious ever to become really popular. 

He was a musicians’ composer, in contradistinction 
to a layman’s composer. His is music that commands 
respect and admiration rather than love from those who 
know it. In America only a small portion of his output 
has been presented—he composed about 150 opus num- 
bers in his span of forty-three years—and of these 
only the orchestral “Variations and Double Fugue on 
a Theme by Hiller,” the “Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart,” several fine String Quartets, the “Romantic” 
and “Ballet” Suites have held their place in the réper- 
toire. His organ sonatas are colossal, his shorter organ 
pieces charming, perhaps among his most human 
creations; of his many songs only a few have the real 
spark, while his piano music lacks, as a whole, definite 
interest. 

Like Brahms, Reger wrote much for the orchestra 
before attempting his First Symphony. He wrote to 
Josef Stransky in the fall of 1914 that he was at work 
on it. In any case all eyes were turned on its appear- 
ance, for in the last few years Reger’s style experienced 
a change. Prior to that his musical activity was largely 
confined to conducting choral societies and playing the 
organ and piano. On being chosen conductor of the 
orchestra of the Duke of Meiningen he found an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself more intimately with the 
orchestra. The change was evident in his “Romantic” 
Suite—a strongly emotional work, savoring much of 
Richard Strauss—and in his “Ballet” Suite, a work 
which excels in orchestral coloring, something in which 
the Reger of 1910 was not at all concerned or adept. 

Reger represented a school in modern Germany. He 
was the master of contrapuntists, not the contrapuntists 
of the academy or conservatory brand, but the creative 
weaver of tonal voices. His contribution to musical 
literature was distinct; perhaps he did not strike fire 
in all that he composed; perhaps his music smacks of 
the cerebral. But Reger had his place in the music 
world, a place of high distinction. There would seem 
to be a reason for being grateful that he worked toward 
a serious goal, that he composed as he felt, in a man- 
ner far removed from all other contemporary creative 
musicians. This was his individuality. 


——- _ oe —----—-— 
THE MUSICAL PRESS 


[Extract from John C. Freund’s Address at the Wis- 
consin State Music Teachers’ Convention at Fond 
du Lac on May 3.] 


“The musical press of this country must awaken to 
the glorious opportunity afforded by the wondrous uplift 
in music, proven by the extraordinary expansion and 
growth of our musical industries. 

“The day has passed when the unscrupulous grafter 
who dishonors the noble profession of ‘journalism’ can 
unwhipped of justice—to prey on the fears or 
pander to the vanity of the musician or music teacher, 
whether he attempts it with a little sheet that has not 
a thousand circulation or with a more pretentious pub- 
lication, padded out with ‘faked news,’ with paid puffs, 
made aggressive by attacks on those who refuse to pay 
tribute, a publication whose every line—from cover to 
cover—is for sale! 

“To-day the musical paper to succeed must make 
good. 

“It must be clean, be able. It must be honest. 

“It must by its enterprise, by its intrinsic worth, gain 
and hold a large circulation, so that it can render a 
substantial return for the support given it. 

“It must be as free from prejudice against those who 
do not advertise in it as it must have the independence, 
the self-respect that will keep it free from the influence 
and demands of those who do advertise in it and so 
would control its opinions and its criticism. 

“The-musical-press must rise to an appreciation of the 
value, the .wastsextent and dignity of our national 
musical life. JWigbn it does, the profession will not 
hesitate, Ea yrinced, to give it—‘on the merits’ 
without. ¢omm 


continue 














Wow, whole-hearted generous support.” 
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Percy Rector Stephens and Walter Henry Rothwell 


Holding a conference in the open air in Central Park 
are Percy Rector Stephens, the noted New York vocal 
instructor, and Walter Henry Rothwell, former con- 
ductor of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Stephens this season sought out Mr. Rothwell, who has 
located in New York, and worked with him in the study 


of conducting. Mr. Stephens, who, in addition to teach- 
ing singing, conducts the Schumann Club, one of New 
York’s best female choral organizations, realized that 
he could gain valuable aid from Mr. Rothwell and his 
conducting at the last Schumann Club concert of the 
season was proof of the value of this study. 


Guilbert—Yvette Guilbert will spend the summer in 
this country and it is probable that she will remain here 
until the war is over. Mme. Guilbert has had many 
requests from students of acting and singing for in- 
struction in diction and will probably establish classes 
in that branch of the art in New York. 


Kurt—On the occasion of the fiftieth jubilee of the 
Berlin Royal Opera of Lilli Lehmann, the great Wag- 
nerian soprano, on May 4, Melanie Kurt, one of her 
favorite pupils, sent her a wireless dispatch giving 
her congratulations. Mme. Kurt studied for a number 
of years with Lilli Lehmann and ascribes much of her 
ability to the great Wagnerian singer. 


Fischer—Upon the occasion of a recent concert en- 
gagement in Syracuse, N. Y., Adelaide Fischer was 
entertained at the home of Mrs. Horace Wilkinson and 
was asked to write in the guest book. After inscribing 
her name, Miss Fischer happened to glance at the top 
of the page and found preceeding her name those of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Billy Sunday. 


Hutcheson—Being an omnivorous reader, Ernest 
Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, as a lad mapped out 
a systematic course of serious study, philosophy, 
history, art, science, and at twenty-two had acquired 
such learning that George Ainslee Hight, the English 
philosopher and author of “Unity of Will,” pronounced 
him one of the best read men he had ever met. 


Eames—Somebody recently sent Mme. Emma Eames 
a snapshot of what he said was the house where she was 
born in Shanghai, and Mme. Eames was greatly inter- 
ested, especially as the picture was of a cottage still 
standing and the bungalow in which she first saw the 
light was destroyed some fifteen years ago. Mme. 
Eames says that an apartment house has since been 
erected on the site of her home as an infant and called 
the Eames Apartments. 


Paderewski—Ignace Paderewski was “sold at auction” 
on May 10 at the Polish Relief Bridge Tournament, at 
the Ritz-Carlton, New York, and brought $200. All of 
the money that was realized will go toward the war 
sufferers in Poland. The committee in charge had an- 
nounced that Paderewski would play bridge during the 
evening with the person that paid the highest price. 
The bidding was most spirited. Finally all but Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont and Lady Colebrook dropped out. 
Lady Colebrook bid $95. “One hundred dollars,” said 
Mrs. Belmont. “I’ll bid $100, too,” declared Lady Cole- 
brook. All rules of auctioneering were abandoned, and 
both bids were accepted. Paderewski then divided his 
time playing with the two ladies. 


Hempel—Frieda Hempel of the Metropolitan dis- 
cusses moving pictures. “Music is a prime necessity 
for the future success of moving pictures. In these 
stories of silence music must take the place of the spok- 
en word. It plays the feelings of the drama straight to 
the heart,” she declares in the New York Evening Mail. 
“In Richard Wagner’s music there is everything adapta- 
ble to any drama ever conceived. Take the music of 
‘Die Walkie!’ It applies itself wonderfully to the in- 
terpretation of cowboy pictures. And if you want music 
for love scenes, why don’t you take the love motif from 
‘Tristan and Isolda’? I think eventually that. you will 
develop certain chief motifs taken from great compos- 
ers that will become recognizable in course of time by 
motion-picture audiences.” 
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REPRINT in the Wellington, Kan., 
Journal of a musical review in the 
Minneapolis Tribune is somewhat puz- 


zling to Farnsworth Wright. ‘It runs 
thus: 

Miss Durno played with the orchestra 
(Minneapolis Symphony) Liszt’s E Flat Con- 
certo, with vigor, delicacy, pearly runs, 
thunder—during which light refreshments 
were served. 

i a a 


From H. E. Zimmerman, of Mount 
Morris, Ill., comes this one: 

“IT am sorry to tell you,” said the 
editor, “that we can not use your poem.” 

“Indeed?” 

“To be candid with you, it is clumsy 
in sentiment and faulty in construction. 
The rhymes are all wrong, and, alto- 
gether, it is not even decent doggerel.”’ 
Here the editor paused for breath, and 
the poet said meekly: 

“Give it back to me, please.” 

“T don’t think you can do anything 
with it.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. T’ll have it set to 
music and make a popular song of it.” 

* * * 

Talk about your “request” programs! 
Here’s what the Elmira, N. Y., Herald 
says of a recent concert: 

Last night’s program as given by the or- 


chestra comprised the most famous numbers 
in history. 


And we see that one of the offerings 
was Goldmark’s “Golden Wedding Sym- 
phony.” Fame, indeed! 

. - = 

A hearing of Grieg’s “Ase’s Death,” as 
put into verse libre by “Archie,” one of 
F, P. A.’s contributors in the New York 
Tribune: 

They were playing a purple dirge, 

Sobbing and sweeping, 

Delicately stabbing with saccharine knives 

Deep into human souls. 

Through the music the grey wind brooded 

over the stones and the sparse grass 

And all the sky was grey 


Like the wail of disillusioned love, 

Seeing the end when it thought there 
no end, 

The cadence slipped and glided. 


was 


Some of those who listened, heard 

Their faces were drawn, and dry lips 
pressed tight, 

Till the last note was twisted in the wound, 

And it was over. 


Then a woman stirred, 

Her fevered fan rested a moment 

And she turned a red face to her ne ighbor; 
“It’s kind of monotonous, that tune,” 
She said 


* * * 
A “Subscriber and Faithful Reader” 
tells us, apropos of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe, that during the recent tour of the 
Ballet Russe westward, it gave several 
performances in a certain theater, where 
owing to the size of the orchestra pit, 
more space was needed for the visiting 
musicians, and so the tympani and harps 
were “boxed.” This occasioned some re- 
marks, one of which this eavesdropper 
begs to record: 
First Voice: ‘‘Yes, they say the orchestra 


alone costs $6500 a week!’’ 
Second Voice: ‘‘Well, that orchestra is too 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mr. Klibansky was for 3 years instructor at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, and for 8 years at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


laige, it makes too much noise anyhow! | 
think they could cut down some of their 
expenses by having fewer musicians! Sev- 
enty-eight of them! Think of it! Why there 
is a whole box iull of drums and another one 
of harps!”’ 


O, ye shades of “Papa” Haydn and a/] 
his successors who have made possible 
modern scoring, stand ye rebuked! 

Another Voice: ‘“‘What an interesting sil- 
houette that Conductor Ansermet has! All 
curves! Look at that beard! Makes me 
think of a ‘Mutt and Jeff’ conversation when 
‘Jeff’ asked of a certain bearded gent’eman, 


‘Do you think he sieeps with it under or over 
the cover!’ ” 


x * * 

Sure Enough—Mrs. Bacon—‘‘l under- 
stand that Mrs. Styles took her baby to 
the opera.” 

Mr. Bacon—*‘What for, | wonder? 
little thing can't talk 
“Statesman.” 


The 
yet."—Yonkers 


i: a “a 


“Does your niece sing?” 
“That is what she calls it,” replied old 


P. G. Pester. “Il don’t know why.’’— 
“Judge.” 

“2 @ 
Harvey Peake in Life gives some 


“headlines that will never be printed,” 
among them: 
Opera Tenor Objects to Curtain Calls 





WILMINGTON AUDIENCES 
OUTGROW ITS AUDITORIUM 


Orchestra Committee Elects Officers— 
Prominent Soloists to Be Heard 
in Coming Season 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 13.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Delaware Committee 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra was held 
this week and plans were made for a 
more elaborate season of concerts next 
year. Five concerts instead of four will 
be given and, in addition, there will be 
added a number of prominent soloists, 
at salaries ranging from $800 to $1,800 
per performance. 

The chief difficulty now confronting the 
orchestra association is lack of an audi- 
torium of size sufficient to accommodate 
the audiences which desire to attend the 
concerts. The Playhouse, in the du Pont 
Building, in which the concerts have been 
given, seats only 1200 and there is no 
other hall in the city of sufficient seat- 
ing capacity to meet the needs. It is 
reported, however, that another and 
larger auditorium may be built during 
the coming summer. 


Officers of the Orchestra Association 


were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: 

Mrs. John B gird, president; Mrs. Wil- 
iiam Betts, first vice-president; Mrs. J. Er- 
nest Smith, second vice-president; Anne T. 


Flynn, treasurer; Mrs. Norman Huxley, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Otho Nowland, chairman of the 
guarantee fund; Mrs. William N Jannard, 
chairman of the subscription committee: 


Mrs. A. H 3erlin, chairman of press com 
mittee; Helen Kurtz, Mrs. Harry K. Miller 
and Mrs. T. Leslie Carpenter, auxiliary com- 
mittee 


ay a 


Summer Course Begins June 1 





Chickering Hall, New York. 


at 212 West 59th Street. 





Mr. Klibansky presents two of his artist pupils in song recitals. 
HELEN WEILLER, (Contralto), Tuesday, May 23rd, at three p.m. at 


VIRGINIA MAGRUDER, (Soprano), Wednesday, May 24th, at five p. m. 
NEXT PUPILS’ RECITAL, Wednesday, May 3lst, at 8:15 p.m. at the Audi 


torium of Y.M.C.A., West 57th Street. 
COMPLIMENTARY TICKETS TO BE HAD AT THE STUDIO 








STUDIOS: 212 WEST 








59th STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 2329 COLUMBUS 





























The music that 
brings back the dreams 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind. : Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va ; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 











LOUIS KROLL OFFERS 
ARTISTIC PROGRAMS IN 
ATLANTIC CITY HOTEL 














Louis Kroll, Prominent Conductor, 
Pianist and Composer 
USIC plays a prominent and in 


creasingly worthy part in the life 


of many hotels in the great cities of the 
New York, 


Philadelphia and other centers music de 


country to-day. In Boston, 
serving of serious consideration has been 
the rule in the best hotels in recent years 
and even outside these larger cities music 
of real worth, played by serious and com- 
petent musicians, may be heard. 

An example of this is given at the 
Traymore, in Atlantic City, N. J., where 
music of real being pre- 
sented by Louis Kroll, a gifted musician. 
Mr. Kroll has conducted abroad at the 
Municipal Opera in Liegnitz, Germany, 
directing both grand and 


excellenve is 


comic opera 


and the Municipal Symphony concerts. 
Ile also conducted the concerts at the big 
East German Exposition in Posen. 

Mr. Kroll is successful both as pianist 
and composer, and frequently appears as 
soloist. 

Evening musicales are given by Mr. 
Kroll and his orchestra in the prome- 
nade shown above. On April 20 a series 
of Thursday night symphony concerts 
was inaugurated, the program contain- 
ing the overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, by 
Beethoven; Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and MacDowell’s “Indian 
Suite.” Louis Wolf, violinist, played the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto with fine re- 
sults, while the orchestra’s performance 
was excellent. 

On Easter Sunday Mme. Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was the soloist. For the con- 
certs that day Mr. Kroll composed a 
Symphonic Prologue on the hymn 
“Christ Is Risen.” It was well received 
at its initial hearing. 


GIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONCERT 


Kneisels and Assisting Artists Heard in 
Thursday Club Program 

The Thursday Musical Club gave its 
annual Scholarship Concert at the Mac- 
Dowell Club on Wednesday evening, 
May 10. Mrs. John R. MacArthur is the 
club’s president. The Kneisel Quartet 
offered opportunities for three assisting 


artists to appear with them 
These were Thuel Burnham, who 
played in Schumann’s Piano Quintet; 


Mrs. Carter, who appeared in the Doh- 
nanyi Quintet, and Mrs. Emil Boas, who 
had the piano part in Hadley’s A Minor 
Quintet. All three artists showed con- 
siderable merit, and were undoubtedly 
inspired by the playing of the Kneisels. 
The Dohnanyi Quintet was an especially 
interesting number and was well re- 
ceived by a large, representative audi- 
ence. 

Miss Roenalt played several ’cello 
solos and acquitted herself creditably. 
Vernon D’Arnalle, the baritone, sang a 
group of modern Grecian folk-songs and 
Carpenter’s “To One Unkown,” Hadley’s 
“How Do I Love Thee,” “Geduld” and 
“Heimliche Aufforderung” of Strauss. 
His interpretations were musicianly and, 
in general, agreeable. H. B. 
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LYONS COMMUNITY CHORUS ENDS SEASON 


Brilliant binoiein be by Local Singers 
Concludes Successful Year’s 
Activities 

Lyons, N. Y., May 10.—The Lyons 
Community Chorus, Harry H. Barnhart, 
conductor, gave a most successful con- 
cert on the evening of May 5 to close 
its spring season. The concert was held 
in the First Methodist Church, which was 
packed to the doors with an interested 
and enthusiastic audience. 

The singers, who numbered about 130, 
were supported by a small orchestra 


“Nancy Lee,’ Adams, “How 
Thuringian Folk Song, 
Chorus. Sextet, from “Lucia,’”’ Verdi, Mrs. 
Coykendall, Miss Blair, Messrs. Rodenbach, 
Bradley, Wilcox and Verbridge, and Chorus. 
Pizzicato Polka, Delibes, Orchestra. ‘The 
Heavens Are Telling,” from “The Creation,” 
Haydn, Mrs. Brockway, Messrs. Bradley, 
Verbridge and Chorus. “Old Hundred,” sing- 


ers and audience. 
M. E. W. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK WELCOMED 


Large Audience Hears Famous Con- 
tralto in Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 13.—One of the 
important musical events of the season 
was the concert give last Tuesday eve- 
ning in the Chestnut Street Auditorium 


and Chorus. 
Can I Leave Thee,”’ 








in Philadelphia and as leading soprano 
in eight performances of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem. 

This closed for the season a series of 
musical Sunday afternoons at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs, Griffith, which have been 
of altogether uncommon interest in a 
season filled with concerts, recitals and 
private musicales of all descriptions. 
These at-homes have become popular with 
musicians and artists of worldwide repu- 
tation and are a continuation of the af- 
fairs of a similar nature given for sev- 
eral years by Mr. and Mrs. Griffith in 
London. 

Among the artists who have given 


programs during the season are Flor- 
ence Macbeth, the gifted young color- 
atura soprano, who has been a member 
of the Chicago Opera Company the past 
two seasons and who has been re-en- 
gaged for next season; Frederic Frad- 
kin, Russian violinist, who has twice 
assisted Hardy Williamson, the tenor, 
well known as a concert and oratorio 
singer and soloist at St. Nicholas Col- 
legiate Church; Myrtle Stitt, mezzo con- 
tralto, and Mrs. Edith Caler Carr, so- 
prano. 

Next season Mr. and Mrs. Griffith will 
continue these afternoons and will pre- 
sent a number of new artists. 





Boston Welcomes 


by Mme. Schumann-Heink. The concert 
was heard by 2000 music-lovers of Har- 
risburg and nearby cities. The famous 
contralto reached abvicbere last Mon- 


composed of some of the best musicians 
of Rochester. They were James Paddon, 
concertmaster of the Rochester Orches- 


SAN DBY 


Jordan Hall, April 24th, 1916. 
Sandby played 


tra, first violin; Eduardo Barbieri, first day after a three days’ rest at the sea- Transcript—Mr. 
violin; Harold Franck, second violin; Ar- shore. During her 7 _ + for the first time in Boston last 
. . ° . . a c "eC ee . - 4 7 .c 

thur Wallerstein, second violin; William 2)‘°" 3 reception by the Wednesaay evening. He readily disclosed 
Hick dates Satis Withen ‘eiltink Club and also made a visit to Gettysburg. technical resource and mastery 

pg Mn nae most oan ree A program of rare charm began with large or fine, as the music de- 
Frank Roff, double bass; Edward Pfaff, Bach’s aria, “Mein Glaubiges Herz,” manted: ease with technical 
clarinet; William King, oboe; with Mary Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich” and “Ah feats and tricky figuration; a 
Ertz Will, the regular accompanist of Mon Fils” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Proph- round. smooth. warm tone in 
chorus, pianist. The soloists were Mrs. éte.”’ One of the delightful bits was an passages of sustained song; a 
Herman L. Brockway, soprano; Mrs. Irish love song entitled, “The Dundee Leon emmse of modulatiod and 
Florence Coykendall, soprano; Miss_ Boy.” Schubert’s dramatic “Erl- shading; intelligence with the de- 
Blair, contralto; Miss Bourne, contralto; kénig” served as an exhibition of some sign of his music, and a becoming 


sense of the style in which it was 


fine dramatic work. “Down 
written. Jn respect, he 


and Nevin’s “Rosary” 


John "Rodenbach, tenor; Charles Bradley, of the artist’s 


tenor; P. Everett McClelland, tenor; in the Forest” poe 

Harry H. Barnhart, baritone; Byron Wil- were followed by the “Wiegenlied,” by proved himself worthy and inter- 

cox, baritone; Dr. R. Spencer Simpson, Loewe; the charming little Spinning esting as . via 

bass, and Edward T. Verbridge, bass. Song, “Good Morning, Sue,” and Har- g as % ; | 
Herald—Mr. Sandby ts a mu- 


The chorus sang with great spirit and old’s “Child’s _Prayer. - C&L ; 
sician of the first rank. His tone 








good tone quality, and the orchestra, J 
which accompanied the chorus through- JUANITA PREWETT’ S RECITAL is warm, flexi le, elastic, at times 
out, gave much delight in its orches- sensuously beautiful, His tech- 

nique is well developed. His 


tral numbers. Mr. Vaska was warmly ; : ; ; 
Soprano Appears in Series Given by melodies are alluringly sung. There is the sense of reserve force. He wields 


encored as usual for his beautiful ’cello : lee | ‘ 
solo. . Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith his instrument cunningly with the alternate resourcefulness of effectively simu- 
The program follows At the last in a series of musicales rey — and . well- wanes, Senne. His playing has the vitality of youth. 

“Joy, Brothers, Joy,” Farwell, Chorus. given at the Yeatman Griffith residence n audience of good size applauded heartily. 
Globe: Mr. Sandby showed himself a musician of fine taste, perception and feeling. It is not 


studios, 318 West Eighty-second Street, 
New York, May 14, the program was 


‘“Rosamunde,”’ 


Lyra Davidica; “R ; 
“Gypsy Life,” 


Hymn, 
Orchestra. 


Schubert, 


Easter 


Overture, a virtuoso tossing off feats upen the ’cello that Mr. Sandby impresses the hearer. 


merely as 
the breuth and nobility of his slow cantilena, the 





Schumann, Mrs. Brockway, Miss’ Bourne, / ; “ His nice sense of style and its relative values, 

Mr. McClelland, Dr. Simpson and Chorus. given entirely by Juanita Prewett, so- warmth and virility of tone the effective use of what the singer might call the half-voice; the 

Baritone solo, ““T he Palms,” J. Fauré, Mr. prano. She sang the “Un bel di” from archness and stately grace of the minuet; the clean, rapid figuration, displaying a resilient 

eet, aes po Oe mpared. Soest i “Madama Butterfly,” “Gute Nacht,” mgr g wg) me agmireble double- stopping; all these were siifficient to st amp Mr. Sandby as 

“Hope n 1e sord, 4zargo, é a1. ° P a ‘cellist of high ran ne } ual ld brill. - anv c itv artists. 

Chorus with violin solo, Mr. Paddon. “Liebschen ist da,” Robert Franz; “Der aw ger eee Se ae ee ee ee 

Adagietto, Bizet, String Quartet, Messrs. Schmied,” “Meine Liebe ist griin,” by Post: Mr. crag sat quickly showed his unusual gifts. He has an abundant technical equipment, 

Paddon, Barbieri, Hickey, Vaska. “Spring . 6 jIecoqnance ” ; = ee a warm, virile tone, and matured musicianship. /t is to be hoped that this admirable ’cellist 

Song” ‘(Melody ‘in F), Rubinstein, “The teers 3 5 tree Me vhog ag — will soon be heard again in this city. 

Blue Danube Waltz,” Strauss, Chorus. ‘reat, wa rorge, an aeetied diane Record: Mr. Sandby’s strong points: his excellent technique, full, flexible bowi 

Cello Solo, Souvenir Poétique, Fibich, Mr. Rummel i i g pe S$: his excellent technique, fu round tone, flexible bowing, 

Vaska. “Land Sighting,’ Grieg, Mr. Wilcox Mi P tt hs f P ‘ f broad interpretation, rank him as one of the very highly finish ed performers. His big tone 
ss rewe as a soprano voice 0 was sonorous and satisfying. An audience representative of musical circles was enthusiastic. 

"« ; , « : « J . . 
Jf . dramatic quality and power. She sang Christian Science Monitor: Mr. Sandby won an enthusiastic welcome from the sort of 
F with excellent control and finish and dis- audience that decides the standing of players and singers in the city. He has a diminuendo 


f the violoncellists on the concert platform can match. 


Management: ANNIE[ FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


played artistic insight in all her num- that hardly another 


bers. She deserves special commenda- 
tion for her admirable phrasing and 
splendid diction. She has been engaged 
for the open-air performance of “Aida” 


VERA 


BARSTOW 











Some Press Comments Concerning the Success of 


Harrison Keller, Violinist 


AND 


Stewart Wille, Pianist 


IN THEIR BOSTON RECITAL, MAY Ist 


Che Program 
Richard Platt, Sonata in B minor for violin and piano (MSS., first time); 
Messrs. Keller and Wille. Scriabine, ‘‘Etrangete,’’ Op. 63, No. 2 (first 
time is Boston); Korngold, ‘‘The Brownies’’; Chopin, Impromptu, Op. 
36, and Etude Op. 10, No. 5; Mr. Wille. Couperin-Kreisler, ‘‘Chanson 
Louis XIII and Pavane’’; Novacek, ‘‘Perpetuum Mobile’’; Chopin-Auer, 
Nocturne in E minor; Pugnani-Kreisler, Prelude-Allegro; Mr. Keller. 
sagan Sonata in A major for violin and piano; Messrs. Keller and 
ille. 





The Brilliant American 
Violinist 





Miss Barstow has played with PRESS COASTS 


great success with : ; 
HARRISON KELLER STEWART WILLE . The two young men were evenly matched to talent 
POST and attainment 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra “Mr. Keller plays with taste and ‘“‘Mr. Wille gave pleasure by his HARRISON KELLER LE 
with intellectual control of his renderings of the exotic piece of d SON CELLE STEWART WILLE 
CARL MUCK, Conductor medium. His tone is vital and it Scriabine and the more conven 
has sensuous beauty. He is a tionally effective piece of Korn- ADVERTISER 
i thoughtful musician and has a fine gold. The Chopin Impromptu ‘ ; : : 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra sense of proportion.” was played in a poetic man ‘Mr. Keller's playing is very ‘Mr. Wille has developed a 
MAX ZACH, Conductor ner ameuth : the agile technic fluent technic and a breadth in 
“They gave an especially careful and intellige nt performance in the = ge A naa: his reading ; 
Th Phil d | hi S h of Mr. Platt’s Sonata . both players were heartily us 7 
e liadge p la ymp ony applauded and added to the program.”’ _An unusually enthusiastic audience of good size was 
Orchestra TRANSCRIPT ' oe 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor ‘In Mr. Platt’s Sonata the call “Mr. Wille showed skill as a GLOBE 
upon the vyiolinist’s melodic re- pianist in numbers from Scriabine ‘Mp Belles Graws a tone which ory ' 5 ; 
source was almost continuous and ‘Htrange’ sufficiently worthy — tal, "ian aan’ ol aie aie aan le playing was done 
he supported it well with a full of the title in queerness, daring ~ Ty, ~ ni “ -. 7 o e with panes uae — — and 
round tone . Mr. Keller and harmonic spice . ‘ = : . ' ela oments Of impressive in 
i) Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking played various pieces to prove his Korngold—‘The Brownies’ and is pronounced terpretation 
: excellent parts as a_ violinist.’’ from Chopin . - in Korn . van wk — — 
gold’s music he directed a deli CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
cate sense of shading . : Mr. Platt had his work pre ‘‘Mr. Platt had his work strongly 
Mr. Kel'er and Mr. Wille performed the Sonatas of Richard sented with dignity and with no presented in the piano part by 
Exclusive Management Platt and Cesar Franck with competence and finish ’ little authority in the violin part Mr. Wille a musician of the clear 
1ERAIL by Mr. Keller, an artist who comes headed sort 
I .D before the public well prepared 


a hand in the 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON Mr. Keller has an agreeable tone “Mr. Wille has a firm touch and for taking weap 
437 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK ind a well grounded techni a feeling for rhythm tation of concerted pieces 
Knabe Piano SEASON 1916- 17 NO VW BOOKING 
INQUIRIES TO SECRETARY, 69 HAMMOND STREET, CHESTNUT HILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF MILWAUKEE CHORUS 

















Members of the A Capella Chorus of Milwaukee, Wis.: Standing, Center, William B oeppler, Conductor; To the Right, Mrs. 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., May 9.—One of 
the most notable seasons underta- 
ken by a local musical club was brought 
to a brilliant conclusion Monday evening 
by the A Cappella Chorus when the 
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PREWETT 
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Management: 
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Soprano Soloists; To the Left, Warren Proctor, Tenor, and Frederic Martin, Bass 


organization gave an 
formance at the Auditorium of Han- 
del’s oratorio, “Judas Maccabeus,” 
under the leadership of William Boep- 
pler. This concert was the closing event 
in a season that brought to Milwaukee 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pader- 
ewski, Mme. Melba, Fritz Kreisler and 
Geraldine Farrar. Besides managing 
this important series of concerts success- 
fully, the A Cappella Chorus presented 
two choral concerts. Each concert in the 
series cost patrons $1.15 for the best 
seats. 

Simultaneously with the presentation 
of the Handel oratorio the club an- 
nounced its plans for next season, when 
the club will offer Milwaukee a grand 
opera performance by the Ellis company 
on Oct. 18 by a cast headed by Miss Far- 
rar, Clarence Whitehill and Lucien Mu- 
ratore. On the following evening at the 
Auditorium the club will present grand 
opera with a cast including Louise Hom- 
er and Emmy Destinn. Both produc- 
tions will have the assistance of an or- 
chestra of 85 instruments and a ballet. 

The next attraction in the club’s sea- 
son will be a recital by Fritz Kreisler, 
Dec. 1. He will be followed by John 
McCormack in January. In the concerts 
which the club will present April 18 and 
Feb. 22 Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Mme. Alma Gluck will be the soloists. 

That the recent season was carried 
through with such brilliant success was 
mainly due to efforts of the indefatigable 


excellent per- 


president of the club, George H. Moeller, 
who first conceived the idea of present- 
ing great artists to the Milwaukee pub- 
lic at prices that should merely pay the 
cost of the venture. 

“Our intention is to give Milwaukee 
music-lovers an opportunity to hear the 
best music, the greatest singers and in- 
strumentalists, at the lowest prices,” 
said Mr. Moeller to the MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative. ‘We shall thus reach 
many who otherwise might stay away 
from musical affairs simply on account of 
admission prices, and thus, we trust, we 
are widening concert interest here and 
doing something for the development of 
a musical community. Our special desire 
is to make it possible for young people, 
for students, to hear such men as Kreis- 
ler from whom it is possible to learn 
much, even at one performance.” 

The admission prices to the 1916-1917 
concert series will be about the same as 
those of last season. Already thirty-two 
season boxes have been sold, at $100 a 
box. 

The Handel oratorio was sung by a 
chorus of 250 voices, assisted by a chil- 
dren’s choir of 150 voices, the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra and soloists. The 
oratorio was given a dignified, artistic 
performance, the chorus in particular 
meriting the ovations its work aroused. 
“Q, Father, Whose Almighty Power” was 
delivered with splendid effect and true 
interpretative inspiration. Throughout 
the chorus disclosed command of rich re- 
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Letitia Gallaher and Mrs. J. P. Koehler, 


sources and exact training; discretion, 
fluency, control of fortissimo and pianis- 
simo, and sensitive response to the most 
deliate variations in the interpretation of 
the director the chorus manifested with 
commendable effects. Two choruses in 
which the children’s choir participated 
had to be repeated. 

Mrs. J. P. Koehler, soprano, sang 
artistically and with musical perception ; 
Letitia Gallaher, a singer young in ex- 
perience, disclosed an excellent voice in 
the other soprano part. Warren Proctor, 
tenor, also proved a promising singer; 
Frederic Martin, bass, sang with his ac- 
customed dignity and thorough masterv 
of oratorio style. Elsa Bloedel sang well 


in a concerted number, and the piano 
part was ably performed by Elizabeth 
Tucker. 


The officers of the A Cappella Chorus 
are: George H. Moeller, president; Wil 
liam T. Butzke, vice-president; G. E. G. 


Kuechle, treasurer; A. F. Mack, secre- 
tary. The board of directors includes 
besides the officers named: Walter 


Gesch, August Kringel, Charles Martin, 
H. J. Witte, Elsa Bloedel, Helene Fitz 
and Franz Wollaeger. The club has this 
season concluded twenty-one years of 
valuable musical accomplishment. 

J. E. M. 


Pennsylvania Organist Weds Member of 
Gettysburg College Faculty 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 13.—A wed 
ding of interest in musical circles took 
place last Wednesday evening, when 
Lillian Jane Myers became the bride of 
Samuel Franklin Snyder of Indiana, Pa. 
The bride until recently had been organ- 
ist of Trinity Reformed Church, York, 
for a period of eleven years. She is a 
graduate of Key Mar College, Hagers- 
town, and is prominent in musical cir 
cles of the county. The bridegroom is 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. William A. 
Granville, president of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Says Edouard de Reszke Made Brother, 
Jean, a Tenor 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


In reference to the controversy appear- 
ing in your valuable paper anent the 
question as to who produced Jean de 
Reszke’s tenor voice, I desire to present 
my own experience in the matter. 

After several years of unsuccessful tui- 
tion received in Europe, where I was 
variously told that I was bass, baritone, 
and even possibly tenor, in a fit of des- 
peration I packed up and went to Jean 
de Reszke in Paris. I sang for him the 
“Armorer’s Song,” from “Robin Hood”; 
“Toreador’s Song,” from “Carmen,” and 


a lighter song by Tosti. Jean listened at- 
tentively and finally said, “My dear fel- 
low, while you have a very low range 
and powerful low tones, the ring of your 
voice is nevertheless tenor. My time is 
all taken at present, and, while I am per- 
fectly willing to take you when the first 
vacancy presents itself, which will be 
soon, the best advice I can give to you is 
to go to my brother Edouard, who made 
a tenor of me. If any person in the world 
can make a tenor of you he can.” 

I accordingly packed myself off to Lon- 
don, where Edouard was at that time, 
and presented myself to him without 
mentioning that I had been to Jean. His 
judgment tallied almost word for word 
with Jean’s, and he said incidentally, 
“You ask my brother Jean if I did not 
make a tenor of him.” I then told him 
that Jean had already informed me. 

Thereupon I studied with Edouard for 
two and one-half years, part of the time 
at his home in Warsaw, Poland, and now 
I can sing as high as anybody, for he 
changed my voice from bass-baritone to 
tenor. 

As further proof of de Reszke’s ability 
to raise voices, my wife, Corabelle 
Knight, was touring Europe as a pianist 
(pupil of Dr. Carl Reinecke, Leipsic, and 
formerly with John Orth of Boston). 
Most vocal teachers told her she was a 
mezzo-contralto (with a low range, low 
G to E in treble clef—not two octaves). 
Edouard de Reszke raised her voice over 
one octave, and she often sang for him 
the “Il Flauto Magico” aria, by Mozart, 
one-half tone above the regular pitch, 
singing, in full voice, the many F sharps 
in alt. 

I touched upon Sbriglia’s claim to hav- 
ing produced Jean’s tenor voice, and 
Edouard said: “I guess he would like to 
claim that.” He recounted how both he 
and Jean (who was still singing baritone 
parts in the opera) stopped singing for 
about two years and drilled incessantly 
day by day to produce Jean’s tenor tones, 
Edouard even waking Jean out of a 
sound sleep to sing certain tenor pas- 
sages that came to his mind, with what 
result all the world knows. 

Sbriglia had been only one of Jean’s 
teachers, it appears, which will account 
for the picture (mentioned in Mrs. Chap- 
man’s Memoirs, March 25-16) auto- 
graphed, “A mon cher maitre,” and 
Sbriglia may have suspected that he 
might develop a tenor voice, but was 
unable to produce it himself. The fact 
of the matter is they do not teach the 
same method at all, the breathing, tone 
work, etc., are entirely different, and 
our dear Mephisto says that the truth he 
believes with regard to the matter is that 
Sbriglia was simply one of those who in 
a way suggested to Jean that he become 
a tenor. 

Regarding the method of de Reszke 
and Sbriglia being the same as _ pub- 
ished in MusicAL AMERICA (March 


25-16), in which the writer claims to be 
“a former pupil of both masters,” she 
says, having studied with Sbriglia, “I 
afterward studied with de Reszke.* * * 
He was teaching himself then, you see, 
and preferred to have any pupils who 
wanted to learn this method to study of 
him—besides, he could get 100 francs for 
half-hour lessons, and poor old Sbriglia 
got only 25 frances for the same work. I 
deem it my duty to the dead maestro to 
let you know this. De Reszke was sing- 
ing small baritone parts when Sbriglia 
discovered and made him. In fact, he had 
made up his mind to give up singing 
when he met Sbriglia, who urged him to 
study.” 

Unless there is a great difference be- 
tween the two methods, does it seem 
reasonable to your readers that anyone 
would go to de Reszke and pay 100 francs 
for the half-hour lessons after he had 
studied the same method with Sbrigiia 
for one-fourth the amount, especially as 
he knew “that de Reszke was the pupil 
of Sbriglia, who had discovered his tenor 
voice and made him?” 

Sbriglia’s method simply cannot be the 
same as that of de Reszke’s, for Edou- 
ard told me that he and Jean had studied 
eight years with the best masters of Italy, 
France and Germany. They absorbed the 
best from the various schools and taught 
no certain method of any of these mas- 
ters, but between them formed what they 
considered “the ideal method of sing- 
ing.” To give Sbriglia credit for all this 
would rob them of the just recognition 
which is their due for their individual 
efforts in the sphere of their art. The 
result of their labors, as we know, are 
appreciated by the entire world. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE W. PINER, 
A de Reszke Pupil. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 27, 1916. 





Where Is Edouard de Reszke? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Could you give me some idea of where 
Edouard de Reszke is at this time, as 
we have not received a letter from him 
for some time and have always heard 
until the present war trouble in Poland, 
where we spent two years with him in 
finishing vocal work, opera, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fr. G. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 





[A letter recently received from Paris 
announces that Jean de Reszke is again 
teaching there and that Edouard de 
Reszke is still in Poland. Communica- 
tions sent in care of the former would 
doubtless be forwarded to his brother.— 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





A Wonderful Experience 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Mr. Freund’s visit to our city was a 
wonderful experience for many of us. 
We all hope that he will come again. 
Truly yours, 
SARAH ELLEN BARNES. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 25, 1916, 


Appreciation from Professor Dann 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Please accept my thanks and appre- 
ciation for the excellent write-up and 
generous amount of space given to the 
Cornell University Music Festival in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
I thoroughly appreciate the attention 
given to the Festival by your paper, 
and realize the value of the publicity 
which the paper gives to the Festival 
and to the University. 

I have followed with increasing inter- 
est Mr. Freund’s campaign and addresses 
delivered in different parts of the coun- 
try during the past year. He is doing 
a great work, in which we are all inter- 
ested, and concerning which everyone in- 
terested in music takes pride. 


Wishing you continued and increasing 
success in your work, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
HOLLIS DANN, 
Principal, Department of Music, 
Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 9, 1916. 





That Performance of Balbazoo’s 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
We wish to express our thanks and 
appreciation of the splendid write-up in 
last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA of the per- 
formance by the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of the Chinese operetta, 
“Princess Ping Pong.” 
Yours very truly, 
IRVIN L. STONE, 
Acting Superintendent. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 1916. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thanks for the generous space and 
the beautiful notice you gave the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association for their re- 
cent production of the Chinese operetta, 
“Princess Ping Pong.” 

The writer’s personal appreciation is 
very keen in this instance, and hopes 
this letter will fully convey his feelings 
in the matter. 

Again thanking you and wishing Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA all the success i. the 
world, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLARD GOLDSMITH, 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 1916. 





Appreciation from Mundell Choral 


Club’s Director 


» To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I inclose check for a number of copies 
of your paper showing the splendid ac- 
count of the White Breakfast of the 


Mundell Choral Club and the wonderful 
address made by Mr. Freund to the club 
members and guests, numbering three 
hundred or more. Mr. Freund’s remarks 
will ever have a stimulating influence 
upon those American women present 
whose idealism for music in this coun- 
try has been toward the end he pointed 
out in his address. 

The tribute he paid to Woman was, in- 
deed, eloquent. 

I desire to thank you cordially for the 
recognition you gave our Choral Club. 

With best wishes and deep apprecia- 
tion, 

Yours very truly, 
M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Musical Director, 
Mundell Choral Club. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 7, 1916. 


The Mundell Choral Club 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I need hardly say how delighted I was 
to observe the space accorded to the 
White Breakfast of the Mundell Choral 
Club and to read the very flattering 
article. 

I particularly appreciate this, as I feel 
that so serious and important a publica- 
tion as yours would not devote either 
time or space to us unless you felt that 
the work we are doing was worthy of 
your chivalrous encouragement. It cer- 
tainly is encouraging to all the members 
of the club to have had the honor of 
Mr. Freund’s presence at our breakfast, 
and to have had the benefit of his elo- 
quent address on women in music. 

Amy W. CROSSLEY, 
President Mundell Choral Club. 
New York, May 8, 1916. 





Those Programs of American Composi- 
tions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 29 I notice the 
t-velve different programs of American 
compositions devised by Ernest R. 
Kroeger, and they are certainly splendid. 
[ was very pleased to find the name of 


Samuel L. Bollinger in the list, for he is 
a brilliant star in our musical firma- 
ment. His Scherzo No. 2 in E Flat is 
an original masterpiece. 

Hats off to Mr. Freund! He has cer- 
tainly been indefatigable in his efforts 
to make American artists recognized. 

All good wishes from, 

Yours faithfully, 
LILLIAN SHIMBERG. 

Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1916. 





Let Him Keep On! 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Every week’s issue tells us of the 
wonderful work Mr. Freund is accom- 
plishing, in the broad West and in dear 
old Maine. I was personally glad that, 
everywhere he went they seemed to take 
good care of him. To my mind, man 
never finds his brain, if he ever has one, 
until he is fifty, and if he lives till sev- 
enty he becomes wondrous and marvelous 
with the animation and vitality refined 
in all artistic culture. Then he can im- 
part his knowledge without effort, and 
he knows what he is talking about. 

I only wish that America had a few 
more men iike him. Let him keep on 
with the good work, and success will 
bless him. That is the sincere wish of 

An appreciative subscriber, 
Mrs. A. EUGENIA LINCOLN. 
East Greenwich, R. I., 
April 27, 1916. 





Mr. Kiizd6 Makes Corrections 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Reading over my article in your issue 
of May 13, entitled “Monstrosities and 
Curiosities of the Violin Literature,” I 
notice two errors, which were evidently 
made by the printer. Herewith beg to 
correct them. 

The French violinist I referred to, was 
not Bolcher, but Boucher. 

In regard to Max Reger, I spoke of his 
concerto, and not concertos. He has pub- 
lished only one for the violin. 

Very truly yours, 
VicToR KUzb6. 
New York, May 13, 1916. 





Introduced by Zoellner Quartet 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I noticed in the last issue of Mu- 


SICAL AMERICA an_ article’ entitled 
“Arnold Stevenson to Exploit French 


School.” If I am not mistaken, it was 
stated in this article that the Flonzaley 
Quartet played Miss Stevenson’s Quartet 
last season. I wish to say, however, that 
the Zoellner Quartet was the first to 
introduce this composer in America or 
to play this composition in its entirety. 
Cordially yours, 
HARRY CULBERTSON. 
Chicago, May 11, 1916. 


OBERLIN CLUB HAS MEETING 





Musical Program at Home of Maude 
Tucker Doolittle 

Fifty members and guests were pres- 
ent at the May meeting of the Oberlin 
Music Club at Maude Tucker Doolittle’s 
studios, 606 West 116th Street, New 
York. At the business meeting before 
the program Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz 


and Dr. and Mrs. Lucien C. Warner 
were made honorary members. 

Miss Margolies, a brilliant artist-pupil 
of Mr. Ganz, gave the piano offerings, 
including a Rhapsodie in F Sharp Minor 
by Dohnanyi, a Valse Caprice by Ganz 
and Chopin numbers. Miss Wilcox, a 
lyric soprano, who has been coaching two 
seasons with Frank La Forge, sang ar- 
tistically numbers by Mozart, Strauss 
and Debussy. Lillian Frederick accom- 
panied sympathetically. 

Later in the evening Mrs. Doolittle in- 
troduced her sister, Mrs. Blodgett, an 
artist widely known in the Middle West, 
whose dramatic soprano was heard in 
several numbers by Brahms, Strauss and 
others. The next meeting of the Ober- 
lin Music Club is on June 6. The accom- 
paniments were supplied by Mrs. Doo- 
little and Maurice La Forge. 
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Address: 


J. W. COCHRAN, Norwalk, Conn. 


At Leipsic Recently 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik said: 

“The sensation of the seventeenth Ge- 
wandhaus Concert was Teresa Carrefio 
with Beethoven’s E-flat Concerto and a 
number of pieces by Chopin. Her per- 
formances were absolutely perfect.” 

The conductor of the concert was Ar- 


thur Nikisch. 
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Sixteenth Article: 








Written for ‘Musical America” by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


(Music Critic of the “‘New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung”’ ) 





OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 


Grand Opera in South America — 














RAND OPERA is still a luxury in 
New York, and, according to circum- 
stances, either an artistic or a social 
habit in select circles. Nevertheless, we 
have made much progress in making 
opera popular in our country, and the 
careful observer 
will discover to 
his satisfaction 
that the appetite 
for opera is con- 
tinually spread- 
ing, this being 
also the case in 
other fields of 
music. 
South 
presents 
different aspect. 
Opera in that 
country has_ be- 
come an indis- 
pensable pleasure 
and _ inspiration 
as is the case in 
Italy. The people 
of Buenos Ayres 
and other big 
cities of the South 
American republics evince a love for 
opera which approaches idolatry, and 
life without its delights would not be con- 
sidered worth living. The South Ameri- 
can audiences show in this matter the 
same characteristic qualities as are 
found in the Italians, the only difference 


America 
quite a 





Maurice Halperson 


being a still greater conservatism of 
taste. The tuneful Italian operas of 
olden times still predominate in that 


country, and of the more modern master- 
pieces of operatic literature the line is 
drawn at “Carmen” and the Massenet 
operas. 

It is but natural that the opera houses 
of South America should be stronger 
magnets for Italian singers than even 
our Metropolitan Opera House. The 
number of the artists needed here is pro- 
portionately small, for the simple reason 
that outside of our chief operatic temple 
there are but few opera organizations in 
the United States. And don’t let us 
forget that Italian prima donnas are not 
valued here as in their native country 
or in South America. All of our great 
feminine stars belong to the “cosmopoli- 
tan” type. In addition, it may be added 
that Buenos Ayres offers larger salaries 
even than our Metropolitan. In spite of 
all that, our proud opera house enjoys 
the position of a unique institution in the 
whole world, as we possess the only “in- 


ternational” opera institution in which 
the masterpieces of the three great 
national schools—the Italian, German 
and French—are interpreted in their 


original tongues and by artists belonging 
to the countries the operas were com- 
posed in, or who, at least, are masters 
in the particular style of opera presenta 
tion. 


Buenos Ayres as an Operatic Center 


The operatic capital in South America 
is the city of Buenos Ayres, a eenter of 
really imposing activity in the field of 
music. There are no less than four opera 
houses in Buenos Ayres, houses for the 
rich and aristocratic circles, and popular 
ones, although hardly ever are perform- 
ances given in them all at the same time. 

Next to the new and gorgeous Teatro 
Colon, the “Metropolitan” of South 
America, one finds the “Opera” of old 
and glorious days, a house which holds 


in the operatic history of Buenos Ayres 
a position similar to that of our old 
Academy of Music. Its haleyon days 
are past since the new, the more 
brilliant and the better managed Colon 
has been erected, for the Colon, from 
its beginning, has been patronized by 
the leading classes of the big social 
center of the Argentine Republic. An 
attempt made five years ago to galvanize 
the old “Opera” into new life failed, be- 
cause the plan to secure Arturo Tos- 
canini as musical director could not be 
realized. So the old house, since 1908, 
its architectural beauty still unimpaired, 
has been doomed to enforced idleness. 
But all famous singers of by-gone gen- 
erations whose names still linger in the 
minds of music-lovers, Patti, Masini, 
Tamagno, Maurel e tutti quanti—were 
heard within its walls. 

The third of the opera 


houses of 


r 


j . 


fort; the lobbies and other places of 
leisure show quasi-royal splendor. I 
must regretfully confess, however, that 
all this luxury of draperies and orna- 
ments is, apparently, responsible for the 
miserable acoustics of the gorgeous 
opera house. This magnificent theater 
contains a good many unaccountable 
“dead spots” in which one either does 
not hear at all or can only make studies 
of echo effects. 

The work rooms are less satisfactory, 
especially is this true of the artists’ 
dressing rooms which leave much to be 
desired. On the other hand the stage 
is perfect in every respect, in all details 
dernier cri. The up-to-date revolving 
stage produces surprising effects. The 
great winter season of the opera at the 
Colon lasts twelve weeks, beginning in 
the middle of May and closing Aug. 10, 
when a great tournee to other large 





The Famous Teatro Colon of Buenos Ayres 


Buenos Ayres, the “Politeama Argen- 
tino,” is being used at the present time 
for popular operatic performances, the 
casts embracing good and sometimes re- 
markable artists. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of more than 5500. In general, 
all Argentine theaters are of very large 
dimensions; the Colon holds about 6000 
and the capacity of the “Opera” is above 
5000. The most popular-priced opera 
house of Buenos Ayres, the “Coliseo,” 
contains nearly 7000 seats. It was form- 
erly used for circus exhibitions, and now 
offers to the people each season opera per- 
formances which are immensely enjoyed 
and patronized. Usually in the course of 
a winter season two and sometimes three 
of the opera houses are opened and filled 
with large audiences. 


The “Teatro Colon” 


A wonderful impression is created by 
the brilliant illumination, one more at- 
traction I regretfully miss in our semi 
darkened Metropolitan Opera House. 
Truly extravagant are the draperies, the 
decorations and artistic ornamentation. 
The color scheme is of golden orange, 
with artistic gilt embroideries and 
sumptuous fresco work. The fine im 
pression is deepened by the four un- 
broken tiers of richly-decorated boxes. 
The three galleries above are of a much 


greater height than those of our Met- 
ropolitan. 

The “Colon” is one of the most mag- 
nificent opera houses in the world. The 


seats are models of elegance and com- 
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The artistic personnel of the Colon em- 
braces about three dozen persons. There 
are two first and three assistant con- 
ductors, one chorus master, a ballet mas- 
ter, a hundred musicians and as many 
chorus singers, a corps de_ ballet of 
forty-eight dancers, exclusively used in 
“divertissements,” interpolated in operas, 
and never in independent ballet perform- 
ances. The list of singers contains one 
dramatic, two lyric and one light tenor; 
two first and two second baritones; two 
bassoes; one so-called diva (in this sea- 
son Maria Barrientos), one dramatic, 
two lyric and one light soprano; two 
mezzi or alto singers and about one dozen 
lesser lights. 

The prices of admission are very high, 
which circumstance—in connection with 
the large seating capacity—makes it pos- 
sible for the impresario to pay the enor- 
mously high salaries of the stars. No 
state or city subsidy is accorded the man- 
agement; no board of directors is ready 
to pay the deficit. The price for an or- 
chestra seat on the subscription plan is 
about $9 for each performance, and the 
boxes bring an average of $150 each 
evening. The business of the Colon rests 
on a sound financial basis; the impresario 
enjoys and deserves the highest confi- 
dence, and a failure has never happened 
so far in the short life of the Colon. 

Claeque and Musical Criticism 

The performances of the Colon com- 
mence very late, usually at 9.15 p. m., 
and the curtain is rung down, accord- 
ingly, at a late hour. The ladies of dis- 
tinction pose in their boxes in old-time 
Spanish grandezza and never permit 
themselves to be moved to applause. On 
the other hand, the men are very frank 
in expressing their pleasure or dissatis- 


faction. Very often battle is offered 
to the insolently-aggressive clacque, 
which exacts tribute from most of the 


artists. It can not be denied, however, 
that these conditions are caused by the 
artists themselves. The clacque_ in 
South America is excellently organized 
and drilled quite artistically. Have you 
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ever heard, in our Metropolitan, the 
crude, often simply brutal applause from 
the ranks of the paid applauders? In 
South America such things can not hap- 
pen, for the “Messieurs Clacquers” are 
musically educated, and their chief may 
well make the boast that he is the best 
connoisseur among the audience. Their 
applause in its _ steadily-increasing 
warmth is a masterpiece of impression- 
istic art work. 

In connection with the clacque, I might 
refer to the musical critics in South 
America who might be called a sort of 
“writing clacque.” I have heard it said, 
that there are in Buenos Ayres a few 
incorruptible critics. I do not wish to 
contradict this statement, for I have no 
evidence to submit to the contrary. 
Nevertheless it is certain that the num- 
ber of these honest critics must be very 
limited, if reports from most of the 
artists can be relied upon. Some of the 
professional critics have their own tariff, 
in relation to which I am reminded of 
the following bon mot of the famous 
Berlin critic and wit, Oscar Blumenthal 
(“bloodthirsty Oscar”): “Mr. X, the 
critic, is not averse to accepting money, 
but he takes so little that he may be 
said to approach the line of incorrupt- 
ability.” I have been told that in a few 
cases the receipt from this source must 
be divided by the critics with the pub- 
lishers of their papers. It is certainly 
rare to meet a really expert musical criti- 
cism in South American papers. Arturo 
Toscanini was the cause of an exciting 
episode in 1903 when he conducted at the 
“Opera.” Meeting a musical critic in 
the lobby of the theater he referred to 
him, blaming him for an adverse report, 
as “asino” (“donkey”). When the news- 
paperman protested Toscanini replied 
that he should deem himself fortunate 
not to have been referred to as an “en- 
tire stable full of donkeys.” 


The “Cazueleras” 


I have previously said that the ladies 
of distinction in the boxes do not ap- 
plaud. This does not hold good of the 


ladies’ gallery, called “La Cazuela.” In 
South American theaters one gallery, or 
a part thereof, is set aside for ladies only. 
Here they can gather with perfect free- 
dom, exchange views and express opin- 
ions. These are the “Cazueleras.” ut 
do not think they are some kind of 
musical suffragettes. By no means! 
These “Cazueleras” are chiefly members 
of the best families and many of them 
belong to the most exclusive society sets. 
At the Teatro Colon a large part of the 
first gallery, about 800 seats, has been 
set aside for ladies who are not in the 
mood to make grand toilette or have not 
at their disposal a suitable “Cavaliere 
serviente.” 

The Cazueleras are the most impor- 
tant factor in making a performance a 
success or a failure. They idolize the 
artists, male and female, in about the 
same manner as our matinée girls. 
Special favorites, next to Caruso, are the 
tenor, Anselmi, the baritone Titta Ruffo, 
also Lucrezia Bori and Rosina Storchio. 
These ladies write letters, express their 
admiration in the most glowing terms, 
send flowers, fruit and candy and very 
frankly request autographed photo- 
graphs—once in a while even more sub- 
stantial favors. 

An experience of this kind befell 
Andres De Segurola some years ago 
when he appeared in the opera “II 
medioevo latino” (“The Latin Middle 
Ages’) by the well-known conductor, 
Panizza. This opera had three sub- 
divisions, “Love Courts,” “The Crui- 
sades” and “Inquisition.” In the first 
part De Segurola interpreted the réle of 
a “Chevalier d’armor” in tights, the left 
leg decorated with a beautiful gold-em- 
broidered garter. After the final pro- 
duction of this opera a group of young 
ladies in a well-written letter asked for 
the garter as a souvenir, and the court- 
eous chevalier responded with the garter 
and a magnificent bunch of flowers. 


“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

The mania for collecting autographs 
has developed into a plague for artists, 
and every well known singer in Buenos 
Ayres can tell a tale about this habit. 
“Not hundreds but thousands are asked 
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In ‘“‘ELIJAH”’ 


“Miss Emma Roberts, contralto, FULFILLED ALL THAT WAS PREDICTED FOR HER 
the first night of the festival, and her singing of ‘O Rest in the Lord’ was most effective, 
GRIPPING AND HOLDING THE AUDIENCE ALMOST BREATHLESS to the finish.’’- 
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In ‘“‘A TALE OF OLD JAPAN”’ 


‘‘Miss Emma Roberts, as the Narrator, was MOST PLEASING, her REALLY FINE CON. 
rRALTO VOICE lending itself admirably to the requirements of the role. That the young 
singer has been MOST ABLY TRAINED is plainly evident, and HER RICH VOICE WAS 
ALWAYS USED IN A MANNER THAT IS WORTHY OF MUCH COMMENDATION,” — 
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of me,’ was the complaint made by 
Caruso on this subject. During his 
three months’ stay in Buenos Ayres last 
summer Caruso signed not less than 5000 
of his photographs, and as he charged 
one peso for each signature he was en- 
abled to make a contribution of 5000 
pesos to charity. 

Occasionally the enthusiastic Cazue- 
leras await their idols at the stage door, 
and then one witnesses scenes under the 
glorious southern skies, in the midst of 
the luxuriant surroundings, that are the 
real “Romance of Music.” 





PORT JERVIS CHORUS HEARD 





Charles Norman Granville’s Forces Do 
Excellent Work 


Port JeRvIS, N. Y., April 29.—The 
Port Jervis Choral Union, of which 
Charles Norman Granville is director, 
gave an unusually fine concert last eve- 
ning at St. Mary’s Hall. Mr. Granville 
chose as the principal work of the eve- 
ning Schubert’s “Miriam’s Song of Tri- 
umph,” in which the chorus did excellent 
work, following his intentions accurately. 

This organization, which has_ been 
trained by Mr. Granville since last fall, 
promises to become a most valuable ac- 
quisition to this city’s musical life. The 
tone quality is good and there is com- 
mendable precision in the way in which 
the singers deliver their music. In the 
cantata Margaret Harrison, the gifted 
New York soprano, sang the solo admir- 
ably. She also sang Arditi’s “Se Saran 
Rose” and a group of songs by Black, 
d’Hardelot and Brewer in the miscel- 
laneous portion of the program with 
great success. 

In this portion the chorus sang works 
by Pinsuti, Barnby, H. T. Burleigh’s 
fine arrangements of the negro spirituals, 
“Deep River” and “Dig My Grave,” and 
Faning’s “Miller’s Wooing.” The wom- 
en’s voice section also sang pieces by 
Purcell and Lund with good results, 
showing the splendid training received 
from Director Granville. 

Edgar Keyes Spring was the able ac- 
companist of the evening. 





Sixty-eight Cities Heard Marie Kaiser 
in Season Just Ending 


A long list of cities in fifteen States 
heard Marie Kaiser, the American so- 
prano, in the season just being con- 
cluded. As she made more than one ap- 
pearance in several of the cities visited, 
Miss Kaiser’s list of concerts will reach 
nearly one hundred. The last weeks of 
May are being devoted by the singer to 
concerts in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and 
Indiana, and thirty-six engagements are 
booked in New England. Cities visited 
by Miss Kaiser during the season are 
as follows: 

Arkansas—Fort Smith; Missouri-— -Joplin, 


Springfield, Cape Girardeau, Kansas City, 
Carthage; Kansas——-Fort Scott, Atchison, 
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Topeka, Lawrence, Arkansas City, Abilene; 
Ohio—Cleveland, Barbarton, Barnesville, 
Wadsworth, Canton, Massillon, Coshocton, 
New Philadelphia, New London, Mansfield, 
Freemon; Pennsylvania—Shamokin, Pitts- 
burgh, Kane, Wellsboro, Williamsport; New 
Jersey—Newark, Red Bank, East Orange, 
Ridgewood; New York—Albany, New York 
City ; Massachusetts—Boston, Springfield, 
Westfield, Lowell, Salem, Fall River; Illinois 
—Chicago, Gilman, Rockford, Moline, LaSalle, 
Pontiac, Joliet, Kewanee, Zion City, Prince- 
ton, St. Charles; Indiana—Elkhart, South 
Bend, LaPorte; Michigan—Detroit, Mount 
Pleasant, Saginaw, Alpena, Grand Ledge. 
Muskegon, Holland, St. Joseph; Texas— 
Wichita Falls, Charleton, Shepherd; Con- 
necticut—Bridgeport ; West Virginia—Clarks- 
burg ; Iowa—Clinton. 





New York Symphony Players Heard in 
Two Louisville Programs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 11.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, gave two concerts last Fri- 
day afternoon and evening at Macauley’s 
Theater, before large audiences that 
gave a warm welcome to this well-known 
body of players and their leader. Mr. 
Damrosch has a large following here 
= makes an event of his occasional 
visits. 
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Festival Soloists and Chorus of the College of Emporia, Which Presented De Koven’s “Robin Hood,” with the New York Symphony Orchestra 


MPORIA, KAN., May 13.—The sec- 
ond annual May music festival of 

the College cf Emporia, which took place 
on May 2 and 3, was a great artistic suc- 
cess. Possibly the greatest feature of the 
three concerts was the splendid choral 
work of the Oratorio Society of 200 sing- 
ers with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in a rendition of Elgar’s “King 
Olaf.” Last. year, when this chorus gave 
“Saint Paul,” Mr. Damrosch said that he 
was amazed at such singing in a city of 
this size and that he considered this 


chorus one of the greatest choruses of the 
country. The chorus has been under the 
baton of Dean Daniel A. Hirschler for 
another year and the effect of the dra- 
matic crescendos and the pianissimos 
was truly overwhelming. The solo parts 
were effectively sung by J. Glenn Lee of 
St. Louis, tenor; Frederick Southwick of 
Minneapolis, baritone, and Agnes Hus- 
band of the College of Emporia music 
faculty, soprano. 

The first concert on Tuesday evening 
was a splendid presentation of De 
Koven’s light opera, “Robin Hood,” by 
a cast of ten, a chorus of sixty, and an 


orchestra of twenty, all made up of stu 
dents who had been trained for several 
months by Dean Hirschler. The only 
rodle taken by a professional singer was 
the role of Robin, by Mr. Lee. The per- 
formance was considered by many mu- 
sical people present very little short of 
the work expected of professional actors 
and singers. 

The second performance was a concert 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
of eighty-five players. The program was 
a splendid one, including Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, John Alden Carpenter’s 
Suite “Adventures in a Perambulator” 


and a group of Wagner numbers. Alex 
ander Saslavsky appeared as violin solo 
ist and his work showed the same artistic 
excellence that the playing of the whole 
orchestra exhibited under the baton of 
Walter Damrosch. 

On the evening program, after the 
performance of “King Olaf,” conducted 
by Dean Hirschler, the orchestra again 
gave a short program of four excerpts 
from Walter Damrosch’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” and the symphonic poem by 
Smetana, “The River Moldau.”’ The 
playing of the orchestra has been by far 
the finest ever heard in Emporia. 





EXPONENT OF SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC 


Arthur Hartmann the Friend of 
Many Composers from the 
North Countries 


A® artist who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with Scandinavian musicians 
is Arthur Hartmann, the noted violinist 
and composer. The Fifth Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano, by Emil Sjégren, the Swed- 
ish composer, recently discussed in the re- 
view columns of MUSICAL AMERICA, was 
first played in manuscript by Mr. Hart- 
mann and the composer in Paris. 
Sjogren sent him a copy several months 
ago, when it appeared from the pub-. 
lishers, inscribed: “To Hartmann, the 
master, in friendship and appreciation of 
his distinguished art.” Edvard Grieg de- 
clared that Mr. Hartmann played his 
three sonatas for violin and piano as 
though they were created by the distin- 
guished violinist and not merely inter 
preted by him. He was the first to per- 
form Halvorsen’s “Chant de Veslemoy,”’ 
now a popular violin recital number. Mr. 


Hartmann relates his experience in con- 
nection with this piece as follows: “I 
arrived in Christiania the morning of 
one of my concerts there and had dinner 
at noon with Halvorsen. He showed me 
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Arthur Hartmann, the Noted Violinist 


a series of ‘Mosaiques’ for the violin, 
among them this piece. I liked it im- 
mediately, and Halvorsen, who is con- 
ductor at the National Theater, asked me 
if I could possibly memorize it by eve- 
ning and give it as an encore, so that he 
could judge its effect on the audience. 


“T agreed. He was to conduct an opera 
at the National Theater that evening, but 
he had his concertmaster conduct the first 
act so that he could attend the first part 
of my concert. He came and heard me 
play his piece. My accompanist that 
evening, by the way, was Frithiof Backer- 
Grondahl, composer and the son of 
Agathe Backer-Gréndahl, widely known 
as a composer. 

“At the instance of Bjérnstern Bjorn- 
son I then made transcriptions from the 
works of Nordraak. For me he was the 
most gifted of all the Scandinavians, in 
spite of his having died in the early 
twenties. I also transcribed a number of 
Kjerulf pieces. After that concert I was 
presented with a Norwegian violin, a 
‘Hardanger’; it has four sympathetic 
strings under the bridge. In Denmark a 
number of composers dedicated works to 
me, Fini Henriques, the noted Danish 
composer, inscribing an opera to me.” 


Walburn String Quartet in Knoxville, 
Tenn., Concert 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., May 10.—An audi- 
ence flattering both in size and interest 
greeted the Walburn String Quartet on 
its appearance here at St. John’s Parish 
House on Thursday evening, May 4. The 
quartet includes Mrs. Bertha Roth Wal- 
burn, violinist; Stella Coker, second vio- 
lin; Edith Camp, viola, and Ora A. 
DeArmond, ’cellist, with Winifred A. 
Woolen, soprano, as soloist. The high 
light of the program was the Schumann 
Quartet, Op. 41, No. 3, and other appre- 
ciated offerings were the Grainger “Molly 


On the Shore,” and a Jadassohn Scherzo. 
Miss Woolen was cordially received in 
her song group, that included the Ward 
Stephens “Amid the Roses” and the 
Campbell-Tipton “Spirit Flower.” 


Sioux City High School Gives Operetta 
in Neighboring Town 


Sioux City, lowa, May 5.—The Sioux 
City High School Opera Club went to 
Lemars, Iowa, Tuesday night and gave 
“Pinafore,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The performance was under the auspices 
and for the benefit of the Athletic Asso 
clation of the Lemars High School. The 
opera was under the direction of Frank 
KE. Percival. Every seat was taken and 
standing room was sold. Lemars was in- 
terested in the entertainment as an illus 
tration of what can be accomplished in 
the musical development of high school 
pupils. The result of this visit will no 
doubt be an attempt to improve the effi 
ciency of the school music in the town’s 
public schools. 


Pennsylvania City Hears Gatty Sellers 
in Organ Recitals 


YORK, PA., May 13.—Gatty Sellers, the 
English organist-composer of the Queen’s 
Hall concerts, London, and the Crystal 
Palace musical festival, appeared in two 
brilliant organ recitals in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, last Wednesday and 
Thursday. Mr. Sellers also appeared in 
a recital given in Zion Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg, last Monday evening 
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SCANDINAVIANS UNITE 
IN SEATTLE FESTIVAL 


Musicians of Two Cities Heard— 
Schubert Club Closes Its 
Season 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 10.—During the 
past week several programs of special 
interest were heard, beginning with the 
Schubert Club’s last concert of the sea- 
son, May 1. The chorus, under the di- 
rection of Milton Seymour, showed bet- 
ter balance and finer tonal quality than 
at any previous appearance; ‘Lochin- 
var’s Ride,” by Shelley, was dramatic- 
ally interpreted. The assisting soloist, 
George A. Hastings, basso, of the Stand- 
ard Grand Opera Company, sang the 
aria, “Naught Shall Warn Thee of Thy 
Doom,” from “Der Freischiitz,” in a 
manner which won him much applause. 
Adrienne Marcovich was the capable ac- 
companist. 

On the same evening the Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian artists of 
Seattle and Tacoma celebrated the fifth 
annual Scandinavian May Festival in 
Meany Hall, University of Washington. 
Over 2000 people heard the excellent pro- 
gram given by the following: 

Mme. Alma Simpson, soprano; Frances 
Bradshaw, violinist; Mrs. Israel Nelson, con- 
tralto; Martin Carlson, tenor; Ethel Murry, 
‘cello; Frederick K. Haslund, baritone; Mil- 
dred Anderson, soprano; the Svea Male Choir, 
H. P. Sather, director, and the Norwegian 
Singing Society, Rudolph Moller, director, 


with Per Olson and Lief S. Haslund, accom- 
panists. 


Students of the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Washington, to the num- 
ber of 150, under Dean Irving M. Glenn, 
director, gave an extremely creditable 
performance of Victor Herbert’s opera, 
“The Red Mill,” at the Moore Theater, 
May 3. 

Sofie Hammer, Norwegian soprano, 
gave a concert May 3 for the benefit of 
Norway Hall. Miss Hammer was as- 
sisted by Yorg Fasting, dancer, and 
Irene Rogers, pianist. 

A benefit concert for the charity fund 
of the Salvation Army was given May 5 
at Plymouth Church, the program ar- 


ranged by Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover and 
Claude Madden. Some of the best musi- 
cians of the city participated, including: 


Judson W. Mather, organist; Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte, mezzo-soprano ; Silvio Risegari, 
pianist; J. R. Harvey, tenor; George A. 
Hastings, basso, and Mme. Julia Risegari, 
violinist. 

On account of the illness of two ar- 
tists who were to have appeared at the 
last moment Mme. Alma Simpson and 
Mrs. Durand Hemion were substituted. 

Max Donner and his wife leave Seattle 
this week, returning to Boston to accept 
advantageous positions. A. M. G. 





SIEVEKING SUMMER CLASSES 


Dutch Pianist Opens Cedarhurst Studios 
First of June 


Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch pian- 
ist, will conduct his summer classes at 
Cedarhurst, L. I., opening his studios 
there on June 1, and remaining until 
Oct. 1. 

During the summer Mr. Sieveking’s 
piano method, on which he has passed 
the greater part of ten years in perfect- 
ing, will be published. The work will 
deal with the special method of physical 
culture for building up a perfect tech- 
nique, which Mr. Sieveking has perfected 
and will contain the interesting results 
of the years of study he has devoted to 
this phase of pianistic art. 








Octave Dua Acquitted on Charge of 
Flirting 


CHICAGO, May 8.—Octave Dua, Bel- 
gian tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, was exonerated of the charge 
of flirting in a moving picture theater 
when his case came up for trial last 
week for the second time. It took the 
jury only five minutes to determine that 
he was falsely accused. A number of 
prominent character witnesses testified 
that the tenor’s reputation and character 
were very fine. A witness who had sat next 
to Dua in the moving picture theater and 
who did not testify at the first trial told 
the jury that Dua had done nothing 
wrong and that the girl who accused him 
of nudging her had no cause for com- 
plaint. On this testimony and _ the 
straightforward story told by Dua, the 
tenor was acquitted. 








Enquirer, 
Mr. Kingston as the Narrator sang with 


Commercial Tribune 


work The Post 





MORGAN KINGSTON 


at CINCINNATI 


Principal Festival Tenor 
Upholds England’s Fame 





spiritual appreciation. — Commercial 
Tribune. 

Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, sang all the recitatives and the celebrated air “‘Be 
Thou Faithful’ with a purity of style typtcal of singers of his nationality and training. 
His voice is very good, his manner quiet and his enunciation clear. His air was more 
than well received—it was enthusiastically applauded.—Times Star. 

° b J 
The Children’s Crusade 
Morgan Kingston as the Narrator did the best singing he has done the entire week.—Tiie 


fine intelligence, his lovely tones and graceful 
ccentuations carrying the meaning of the story deep into the feelings of his auditors. 


The lovely role of the Narrator was sung in a very suave and beautiful manner by 
Morgan Kingston, who is establishing himself firmly as a festival favorite by his artistic 


Management 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New Yor, 














in Beethoven's 
Ninth 
Symphony 


Cinn. Enquirer 


In St. Paul—A newcomer who left 
a very favorable impression was 
Morgan Kingston. He is an English 
tenor with a voice of vibrant quality 
ind dramatic color. He sang all the 
recitatives, as well as the arias fall 
ing to the tenor, and his performance 
of the familiar and hackneyed “Be 
Thou Faithful’’ was quite the most 
popular achievement of the evening. | 

Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Kingston an Artist 


A newcomer in the rank of festival 
artists was Morgan Kingston and in 
the lovely “Be Thou Faithful” 
demonstrated his sterling qualities as 
an artist and a voice of much beauty. 

Cincinnati Post. 


It was a notable and memorable 
performance—the tenor solo, ‘‘Be 
Thou Faithful Unto Death,’”’ reached 
the tenderest depths of musical and 
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HUSS CONCERT FOR 
WAR RELIEF FUNDS 


An Exceptional Revelation of 
Talent in Performance of 
Pianists and Singers 





In aid of the Polish and Armenian 
Relief Funds and the International Red 
Cross a splendid concert was given in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, May 10, by the 
artist and intermediate pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, assisted by 
Eleonore Payez, pianist, and Boris Ham- 
bourg, ’cellist. 

The Huss concerts are awaited with in- 


terest every spring. This year’s concert 
was a particularly rare treat. There was 
first Bach’s D Minor Concerto for three 
pianos, excellently played by Miss Payez, 
Ethel Thompson and Willis Ward Fay. 
With Mr. Huss Mr. Hambourg played a 
Sonata in F by Galliard and later the 
beautiful Romanza from Mr. Huss’s 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, Op. 24, and 
his own “Danse Cosaque.” Miss Payez’s 
performance of the first movement of 
the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Concerto 
was thrilling. Here is a young pianist 
whose growth under Mr, Huss’s guidance 
has been watched with high hopes, and 
she has measured up to them. She is an 
exceptionally gifted young artist. The 
first two movements of the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto were played by Ethel 
Thompson and Charlotte Strong. Both 
did praiseworthy work and were roundly 
applauded. Miss Strong also did the E 
Minor Chopin Valse very artistically. 

Mr. Fay, a new Huss pupil, disclosed 
an individual talent in Chopin’s E Major 
Etude, Op. 10, and the Huss Valse, Op. 
20, which he played with real rubato, 
facile technique and musical feeling. 
Edwin Stodola, whose playing some four 
or five years ago aroused great enthusi- 
asm at the Huss concerts, appeared again 
and gave a fine account of himself in the 
Staccato Etude of Rubenstein. He played 
with tecnhnical facility, taste and admir- 
able poise.” In the Bach-Saint Saéns 
Bourrée in B Minor and Huss’s Etude 
Mélodique, May Fenner was well re- 
ceived; Harry M. Butler showed himself 
a fine pianist in the first movement of the 
Huss Concerto, Op. 10, which he played 
with fire, good technique and abundant 
musical understanding. 

Mrs. Huss’s pupils were students who 
had not devoted themselves as long to 
their studies. Mrs. Anthony Kiefferle 
sang a group of songs by Ronald, Stange 
and Schubert in a pleasing manner; 
Kalenig S. Timourian a group by Franck, 
Millilotti, Mozart and Walthew, with 
taste; Mrs. Robert White Hawley’s 
“Daisies” and Delbrueck’s “Un doux lien” 
in a very creditable manner, and Angel 
Takvorian, who earlier in the program 
played Raff’s “La Fileuse” delightfully, 
sang a group by Grieg, Fontenailles, 
Cowen and an Armenian folk-song. These 
young singers reflected credit on their 
teacher, even though some of them had 
had less than eleven months’ study. 

In his musicianly way Mr. Huss pro- 
vided at a second piano the orchestral ac- 
companiments for the various concertos. 
Mrs. Kiefferle’s accompaniments were 
well played by Ethel Langner, Miss Tim- 


















ourian’s by Miss Tenner, Mrs. White’s 
and Miss Takvorian’s by Maud Schu- 
mann. 

A brilliant audience filled the room and 
applauded the efforts of the artists. The 
concert was under the patronage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paderewski and a long list of 
other prominent personages, among them 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, David Bispham, 
Alma Gluck, Yolando Méré, Mrs. Charles 
Steinway and Mrs. Samuel a 

A. W. K. 





Theodore Spiering to Spend Summer at 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Theodore Spiering will again spend 
the summer months at Elizabethtown, 
N. Y., in the Adirondacks, this year. 
He will leave New York about the middle 
of June and return Sept. 15. A few pro- 
fessional pupils will have the oppor- 
tunity of studying with him there, while 
the bulk of his time will be devoted to 
the preparation of the concert programs 
of his next season’s tour and also to 
composition. 
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ROYAL 


DADMUN 


Triumphs with New 
York Philharmonic 


MURRELL PRPC LUL LLL CLL 


VOTTVEVELOAEUEECOET CADET EET EET CTPA TEETH 


on Tour 


‘‘A General Favorite’’ 


TTT LTT TUPELL ELLER 


Des Moines Register and 
Leader, April 19: “Mr. Royal 
Dadmun, who took the part of 
the High Priest, unites with a 
resonant bass voice, power of 
conviction and clean cut enuncia- 
tion. His most effective moments 
were in the duets and dialogs with 
Mme. Matzenauer.” 


PSNUOQIUAUEENLEOUCLLUEAUOEAT ATU EN EAE NANA 
OED CL EACLE OAT UTA ET EOE EA EOE | 


Kansas City Journal, April 22: 
“Royal Dadmun gave excellent = 
melodic and dictional account 
of Handel’s barytone aria of 
arias, ‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves. ” 


VANUUNEAUNUESUNT ELEN 


UNUILEANNAEANNI UAE 


Hutchinson, Kan., Datly Ga- 
sette, April 27: “Royal Dadmun 
opened the closing event of an 
unusual festival with Handel's 
‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,’ 
sung beautifully and with artistic 
finish that won instant apprecia- 
tion. His enunciation is a dis- 
tinct pleasure.” 


TUVUVEUUAOUEUEUDODADE EEUU ET AAEON YEE EET 





Mr. Dadmun is now being booked 
= for next season over the same 
= territory. 


Management: The Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau. 


By arrangement with the 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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How difficult it is to describe that 
elusive quality of 
perhaps more than anything else in a 
violinist’s art is individual. 

A few adjectives taken from criticisms 
of the season’s appearances of Roderick White 
show how his hearers have attempted to de- 
fine this charm as possessed by him. 


BRILLIANT WARM PURE 
LARGE BROAD EVEN oe 
GOOD ELASTIC oer sales 
WELL-MODELED INGRATIATING PLEASING 


Exclusive Management, Florence L. Pease, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Personal Representative, Fred. O. Renard, 216 W. 70th St., New York. 
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tone—that which 
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PROVES PRACTICABILITY OF NEW SYSTEM 
OF PIANO TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 














Results of Nine Months’ Instruc- 
tion in Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati, Recorded by Mrs. 
Blanche Estelle Kahler-Evans, 
Teacher of the Progressive 
Series—Material Used Elastic- 
ally to Suit Needs of Each Pupil 


By MRS. BLANCHE ESTELLE KAHLER- 
EVANS 


HE teaching of children in our public 
schools to play instruments of all 
kinds has been a hobby of the writer’s 
for so many years, the placing of music 
on an equality with the three R’s and 
college subjects and the furnishing of 
competent instruction in it from the 
kindergarten through the university has 
been her “end of the rainbow” so long 
that it was with no feeling of adven- 
turous timidity that she undertook to 
pilot the course in piano music launched 
by Dr. Condon and Mr. Aiken at Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, on Feb. 
8, 1915. She was positive it could be 
done, and had ideas of how it could be 
done. 
Mr. Aiken’s attitude is largely re- 
sponsible for our success. His supervi- 


sion of the teacher has been in line with 
her tactics with the children. Both be- 
lieve in encouraging, rather than dis- 
couraging, in passing over annoyances 
as “a part of the game”; in correcting 
mistakes, but not dwelling upon them; 
in giving stress and praise to effort and 
achievement. 


Children of Workers 


Woodward High School is in the down- 
town district of Cincinnati and caters 
not to the children of the wealthy, but 
to sons and daughters of the middle class 
and the toiler—young people who must 
be prepared, whether they will or not, 
to take active part in the world-struggle 
when they leave school. Some of them 
are planning to be social workers, gym- 
nastic teachers, grade teachers, kinder- 
garten workers and some, Heaven help 
them, expect to be music teachers and 
had never had a music lesson in their 
lives before they entered this department. 
One boy registered as desirous of play- 
ing for a moving picture show when he 
graduates. 

Perhaps no piano teacher in the United 
States has a more heterogeneous collec- 
tion of pupils than we—boys and girls— 
tall, short, fat, lean, old, _— black, 
white, bright, stupid, energetic, lazy. It 
looked last February and this Septem- 
ber as though they were coming in 
droves, but, reduced to actual count, they 
numbered between 130 and 140 each 
time. Only 126 were accepted last year 
and ninety-seven this year, because some 
were already studying music with pri- 
vate teachers and did not understand 
that our classes were not ordinary en- 
semble units. 


A Strenuous Day 


The first question which arose in the 
minds of all was how one teacher was 
going to provide the feast for this multi- 
tude. By teaching from 8.30 a. m. to 
3 p. m., in forty-five-minute periods, and 
partaking of a regular light luncheon of 
milk and a sandwich as she taught on 
during the noon recess, we managed to 
start these pupils, four to twelve in a 
class with two lessons per week. 

At first the work was very slow and 
tedious, but soon those who found the 
course required real study which they 
were unwilling to give to such a trifling 
matter as learning to play the piano and 
second, those who were conscientious and 
realized that they could not spare the 
required time from their other lessons, 
and third, those who found we never 
permitted “ragtime” selections, and 
fourth, those who had merely followed 
the latest fad and satisfied their curi- 
osity, all these dropped out, leaving from 
four to six in a class, and the work be- 
gan to show encouraging signs of prog- 
ress. 

By the end of the semester these were 
reduced to two and three in a class and 
the work was almost equal to private 
teaching. Illness, accident to the hands, 
reaching the school-age limit when they 
could work by day and attend the night 
school, moving out of the district and 
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Woodward High School, Cincinnati 


Estelle Kahler-Evans, 


loss of access to a piano were contrib- 
uting causes to this decrease in numbers. 


Shams of Previous Teaching 


The pupils came in all stages of ad- 
vancement, so that classes were arranged 
for seven grades, from absolute begin- 
ners to those claiming four years’ out- 
side instruction. Just to prove that the 
face value of their statements as to pre- 
vious teaching were worthless in placing 
them, that they were accepted as they 
came and it was most instructive to 
watch the struggles and the varied de- 
grees of success of six or eight children, 
all claiming, say, two years’ previous 
private lessons. This year each child 
was examined. Some children claiming 
four years’ knowledge had to go into the 
first or second year class, and even with 
the beginners. A girl who had studied 
for eight years and knew absolutely 
nothing about harmony or theory or the 
principles of technique—who was as 
rigid as a barber pole and as expression- 
less as a Mummy—gave up at once and 
never even tried to take a lesson when 
we advised taking the Progressive 
Series four-year course from the be- 
ginning. Just one girl was able to take 
up the work in the fourth year class as 
prescribed and carry it along success- 
fully. 


Praise from Symphony Player 


All hail to the host of splendid teach- 
ers in Cincinnati. To their credit and 
comfort be it said that we have only 
one or two of their former pupils, and 
do not think they need fear that our 
course will ever harm their business pros- 
pects. One of the Cincinnati Symphony 
players spent a morning inspecting the 
work and thinks we are reaching children 
who would never otherwise come into 
contact with good music or good instruc- 
tion, and we feel confident from what 
we observe of the very inadequate foun- 
dation (?) that the majority who came 
from other teachers have had, that our 
work at Woodward is hastening the day 
of “Standardization in Piano Teaching.” 

We were fortunate in securing most 
interesting and profitable material in 
the form of the “Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons,” published by the Art 
Publication Society. This has been used, 
not in a set manner dictated by the 
publishers, but elastically as the needs 
of each pupil demand, even drawing 
upon outside sources where a case seems 
to warrant it. There are in the series 
144 theory lessons, leaflets, a companion 
number of exercises and étude-charts 
and a strong répertoire of graded pieces, 
selected with the greatest care from the 
best masters, and each provided with 
a biography of the composer, sugges- 
tions as to the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the piece, and, in the more ad- 
vanced work, its form analysis. For a 
department of seventy-five students it 
has required from $200 to $250 worth 
of material per semester. Last year we 
charged each student the nominal sum 
of 5c. at each lesson (10c. a week), but 
were $77 in arrears, which deficit had to 
be supplied by the School Board. This 
year the children are charged 10c. a les- 
son (20c. a week) and the money is de- 





“Doubting Thomases’’ among the 
Faculty Converted to Admira- 
tion of This Department— 
Children Write Essays on the 
Course Containing Helpful Sug- 
gestions and Criticisms— Piano 
Instruction Given for Twenty 
Cents Per Week 





posited weekly in the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. In this way 
we shall be able to use more material 
than last year and meet all expenses. 


Practises “Piano” on Organ 


The pupils are enthusiastic to the 
point of self-sacrifice. Many of them 
walk long distances to and from school 
in order to save 20c. a week for piano 
music. Many of them have no pianos, 
but practice on a relative’s or neighbor’s 
instrument. One boy has access only to 
an old organ (and is making progress). 
Some were forced to drop the music be- 
cause the neighbor moved away or had 
sickness in the family or was frequently 
away and the house locked. One Greek 
man has no piano at all, but listens pa- 
tiently and attentively to all the instruc- 
tions, ——s the motions of teacher 
and pupils and asking most intelligent 
questions about the theory. 

The children were asked this year to 
write essays on what they liked and 
what they thought could be improved in 
the course. Their criticisms were per- 
fectly spontaneous and the best are ap- 
pended. Pupils wrote that they liked 
the course: 


Because they loved music and this was 


their only opportunity. 

Because their teacher could tell them the 
truth about their work without fear of losing 
a 50-cent or $1 fee. 

Because the course was systematic. 

Because, while the course was systematic, 
it allowed for their individual needs. 

Because the charts could be taken home 
and studied, whereas you often forgot what 
a private teacher told you. 

Because, by playing before each other, they 
were overcoming their fear of playing before 
“company.” 

Because the fear of bad marks kept them 
practicing. 


Last year the average practice time per 
pupil per week was five and one-half hours. 
This year it has advanced to eight hours 
per pupil per week, forty minutes being 
the minimum and fourteen hours the 
maximum. The students come from all 
grades and all courses in the schools, 
and for every one of them this piano 
music is an “extra.” 


Some “Why Nots” 


Pupils wrote that they did not like the 
course: 

Because there was not enough 
vidual time. 

Because it was too expensive at 20c. 
a week. 

Because the charts were hard to under- 
stand, and if the teacher explained them 
before issuing them it took up too much 
time from keyboard work and defeated 
the very mission of the leaflets. 

One girl wrote, “I think we would do 
better if we had more ‘resitles.’” 
But there were some good 

tions: 

That the beginners have a note-read- 
ing match. 


indi- 


sugges- 


That the one-year pupils have a scale- 
playing match. 

That pieces not easily learned in two 
weeks be laid away for two weeks to 
“ripen,” and then attacked with fresh 
vigor. 

That the department have a question 
box and that questions of general in- 
terest be assigned to certain good stu- 
dents for investigation and report. 

That the advanced students be per- 
mitted to practice teaching the beginners. 

That piano music receive a place in 
the high school curriculum equal to 
Latin or mathematics, with free text 
books, four periods a week, time for 
practice and more credit. (At present 
the school allows each student one high 
school credit for four years’ work.) The 
pupil who made this suggestion remarked 
in passing that triads equaled any 
French verb she had ever suffered 
through and that seventh chords, antici- 
pations, suspensions, afterbeats and pass- 
ing tones were harder than higher math- 
ematics. 


Obstacles Met by Teacher 


Obstacles encountered other than those 
mentioned in the course of this paper 
were: 


To find two vacant periods per week in 
which pupils of the same degree of musical 
advancement (though from different grades 
and courses) could come together. 

To live on twenty-four hours a day 
vive each child individual attention. 

To criticise without discouraging. 

To compel proper ‘access’ and a reason- 
able amount of daily practice. 

To find opportunity to promote students to 


and 


higher classes, for exceptionall'y good work. 

To secure “motivation.” 

To create interest in theory, harmony, 
technic, and scale practice. 

To secure respect from teachers of so- 
called college subjects. 

To silence the jeers of pupils studying with 


private teachers. 

To overcome the loss of time occasioned 
by absence through illness, religious holidays, 
and the various lectures and entertainments 
given before the whole school. 


Even so short a space of time as nine 
months shows results. It has _ been 
proved that such a course is_ possible 
and feasible. It is even hinted this year 
by teachers of other subjects that our 
department is a necessity at Woodward. 
Teachers who were indifferent or even 
hostile are now providing opportunities 
for our students. Two played at the 
Woodward-Walnut Hills debate. Two 
others played at the Parents’ Day exer- 
cises, one is to perform on the Founders’ 
Day program and two have been asked 
to assist with the German Department 
entertainment. 


Recital Hour by Club 


This year the department has been 
organized into a club, called the Recital 
Hour, which meets every other Thurs- 
day afternoon from 2.30 to 3.30. Out- 
side students no longer scoff, but a num- 
ber of them are our interested and reg- 
ular audience at these little concerts. 
Several of the teachers drop in at the 
meetings. Recently the club president, 
an A grade girl, was left in charge, and 
we returned about the middle of the pro- 
gram to find the students in perfect 
order, and the program proceeding with 
as much good taste and dignity as if the 
teacher were managing the affair. Two 
other teachers who accompanied us have 
heralded this triumph all over the school. 

The trail has been blazed for those 
who desire to follow. Letters come to 
us from all over the United States, ask- 
ing for information about the work, and 
courses similar have recently been 
started in Buffalo, N. Y., under Mme. 
Blaaw, and in Detroit, Mich., under Miss 
Starr. Cornell University now offers a 
summer Normal School Course in how 
to use the “Progressive Series,” 1916, to 
present grades 1 and 2 of the series. 

The Sterndale Bennett Centenary was 
celebrated recently at Sheffield, the com- 
poser’s birthplace. 
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AMERICAN BASSO DELIGHTS MUNICH HEARERS 


Paul Bender Heartily Praised for His Singing in Charity Concert—No Shortage in Munich Supply of Piano 
Recitals—Success of a Young Frankfort Artist—-_Mme. Cahier Announces That She Is Now a Swedish 


Subject 


Munich, March 8, 1916. 

HILE Germany may in the near 

future suffer for the want of meat 
or copper, butter or picric acid—this is 
possible but not probable—there will be 
no shortage in the supply of pianists. 
While the number of recitals is less than 
in ordinary times, there are still enough 
to satisfy the normal musical appetite. 
D’Albert, Carreno, Paur, Zilcher have 
appeared here within a month. To this 
list, chosen quite at random, must be 
added Paul Goldschmidt, a young artist 
hailing from Frankfort, whom I heard a 
few days ago interpreting a Schubert- 
Chopin program. His numbers comprised 
the “‘Wanderer” Fantasy, the Moments 
Musicaux, Op. 94, No. 6, and three Im- 
promptus, Op. 90, No. 2, by Schubert, 
and the Chopin Sonata in B Minor, Bal- 
lade, Op. 23; Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 1; 
Waltz, Op. 42, and Polonaise, Op. 53. 

Mr. Goldschmidt is an uncommonly 
gifted player. His technique leaves 
nothing to be desired. This remark may 
be applied to a great many of his col- 
leagues, for fully developed technical 
mastery is encountered all the time. 
What interested and attracted me most 
in Mr. Goldschmidt’s playing was its 
warmth, its vitality and its instinctive 
feeling for the deeper significance of the 
music which he performed. These qual- 
ities characterize his work to such an 
extent as to warrant one in predicting 
that it will not be long before he takes 
his place among players of the highest 
rank. 

* * * 

Innumerable are the appeals just now 
made upon artists, vocal or instrumental, 
in behalf of philanthropic organizations. 
Not a week passes but what a charity 
concert is announced, and it is a gratify- 
ing fact that most of them are well at- 
tended. Of late the programs have, as a 
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rule, been arranged on _ conventiona! 
lines, with seldom any original features. 
In this respect those given in Munich 
have not compared at all favorably with 
similar entertainments in Berlin’ or 
Vienna. Here we are quite satisfied 





Paul Bender, American “Lieder” and 
Operatic Singer, Now in Germany 


when one or two eminent singers give 
their services, even though their offer- 
ings seldom differ from those with which 
they favor us on ordinary occasions. 
When, therefore, the names of Paul 
Bender and Maria Ivogiin appear on the 
same program, the Miinchner justly re- 
gards the event as something in the 
nature of a festival. 

These singers recently brought to the 
Jahreszeiten the greatest throng that I 
have ever seen there. To hear our emi- 
nent basso cantante sing Mozart, Schu- 
bert or Brahms, is to hear a glorious 
voice, used with almost unapproachable 
artistry, and whose every tone is satu- 
rated with charm and with sentiment. 
Fraulein Ivogiin’s chief number consisted 
of a vocal arrangement of Johann 
Strauss’s “Stories from the Viennese 
Woods,” one of the loveliest waltzes ever 
composed. That she sang it exquisitely 
goes without saying. To colorature 
sopranos who wish to vary their reper- 
tory I commend this waltz, which is in- 
finitely more beautiful than the same 


composer’s “Voices of Spring.” It is, 
besides, much less hackneyed. 
. @-@ 


Speaking of Bender causes me to ex- 
press the wish that Gatti-Casazza’s pol- 
icy of economy, so far as the salaries of 
his singers are concerned, may be kept 
up for a long time to come. About two 
years ago the impresario was negotiat- 
ing for Bender’s services, but, the Lord 
be thanked, they could not come to terms. 
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Whereat Munich and Berlin and Vienna 
rejoice greatly. In very truth, if the 
American basso ever does go to the Met- 
ropolitan, you will hear a Sarastro, a 
Gurnemanz and a Wotan that will make 
you think of Plancon and Emil Fischer. 

In the course of the last Wagner sea- 
son given in London before the war Mr. 
Bender appeared as Hans Sachs. The 
conductor was Arthur Nikisch, and at the 
final rehearsal, when the singer had fin- 
ished “Wahn, wahn,” Nikisch set aside 
his baton and the orchestra ceased play- 
ing. The artist, rather astonished, 
glanced at Nikisch, who, clapping his 
hand, shouted: “Bravo, Bender!” 

* *” * 

It may appear unprofessional for one 
of your correspondents to throw a 
bouquet at a member of your staff, but 
for a long time I have been wanting to 
offer a little nosegay to the editor of 
“Echoes of Music Abroad.” How, in 
these days of delayed and disorganized 
mails, he contrives to survey the field so 
comprehensively and to pick out the most 
interesting news items so discerningly, is 
to me a source of wonder and of admira- 
tion. Having said this with all sincerity, 
he will, I am sure, pardon me if I suggest 
that the brief allusion in the issue of 
Feb. 12 to the controversy between Dr. 
Specht of Vienna and Paul Bekker, while 
very amusing, is calculated to convey an 
erroneous impression. Herr Bekker is 
something more than “a critic from 
Frankfort-on-Main.” He is in fact the 
very able and very independent musical 
editor of that very able and very inde- 
pendent newspaper, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. At present he is in the trenches, 
whence, examining the score, he sent to 
his paper the critical estimate of the 
“Alpine” Symphony which so excited the 
ire of Dr. Specht, the latter maintaining 
that no one was justified in pronouncing 
an opinion without hearing the work. 
Of course, an American editor always 
has sources of information inaccessible to 


a German reporter, which accounts for 
my inability to convey to you any ac- 
count of the duel. Indeed, I was quite 
ignorant that it ever took place, although 
I read, every day of my life, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, as well as the Wiener 
Extrablatt. 
+ ” * 

Another distinguished American, fol- 
lowing the bad example of Henry 
James, has expatriated herself and be- 
come a subject of one of the effete mon- 
archies of Europe. I allude to Frau 
(formerly Mme.) Charles Cahier, who 
lays stress upon the fact that she is now 
a Swedish subject. Frau Cahier, who, 
you may remember, was once Sarah Wil- 
son of Indianapolis, gave a song recital 
on Sunday evening at the Jahreszeiten, 
and while I grieve to have to record her 
most unpatriotic action, I am compelled 
to state that there was nothing effete 
whatever in her singing. She was in 
excellent voice and every one of her se- 
lections was admirably interpreted. The 
audience was large and extremely en- 
thusiastic. In the course of the week 
Frau Cahier will appear as “guest” at 
the Hoftheater as Amneris and Carmen. 
It is, I fear, idle to hope that she should 
become a regular member of the com- 
pany, for her services on the concert 
platform, as well as on the operatic stage 
throughout Germany, are in constant de- 





mand. JACQUES MAYER. 
Mabel Riegelman Draws Throng in 
Butte, Mont. 
Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, re- 


cently sang at Butte, Mont., before one 
of the largest musical crowds gathered 
there in recent years. More than 1200 
members of the musical fraternity and 
their friends heard Miss Riegelman, and 
went away delighted with the singer and 
her voice. At the end of a long and am- 
bitious program the audience demanded 
another encore. 


Alberta Price and William Keller Heard 
in Brooklyn Program 


Among the interesting spring pro- 
grams was that given in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, May 9, 
when Alberta Parson Price, pianist, and 
William Keller, violinist, appeared in an 
attractive joint recital, accompanied by 
Albert J. Hurley. 
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COMPOSERS HONORED 
BY MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


Fraternal Association Has Annual 
Dinner—Four Composers’ 
Works Presented 


The annual “Composers’ Night” and 
dinner of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians was held on Tuesday evening, 
May 9, at the McAlpin, a large number 
being present to enjoy one of the best 
programs of this growing organization, 
pronounced by President Louis J. Sajous 
to be the pioneer in inaugurating com- 
posers’ evenings. 

Homer N. Bartlett, John Prindle Scott, 
Aurelio Giorni and Miguel Castellanos 
were the composers represented. 

Mr. Bartlett’s “Amour” and “Canst 
Thou Forget,” besides a second group of 
songs, were admirably sung by Leola 


Lucey and merited the applause bestowed 
on composer and singer. 

His group of three piano numbers 
was in the capable hands of Albert 
Scianetti. 

Aurelio Giorni, composer and pianist, 
displayed a remarkable conception and 
depth of feeling in the Nocturne by 
Sgambati and the Valse Caprice by 
Strauss-Taussig. His breadth of power 
and dynamic force, contrasted by sym- 
pathetic nuance, won him instant recog- 
nition. 

Mr. Scott’s songs were delightfully 
sung by Robert Armour. “My True 
Love Lies Asleep,” “The Revelation” and 
“The Secret” were gems of song. Mr. 
Castellanos’s groups were ably sung by 
Mrs. Ophelia Edwards, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

Regrets were read from John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
who had been invited as a guest of 
honor, but unable to be present owing 
to his lecture activities in the Middle 
West. David Bispham made some very 
happy remarks, giving a brief résumé of 
his life’s work. 








Sembach to Sing in “Siegfried” Tour 


Johannes Sembach, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will sing the 
leading tenor roles in the open-air per- 
formances of “Walkure” and “Sieg- 
fried” in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, New Haven, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, beginning in June at the Yale 
Bowl, New Haven. The young German 
tenor has sung the same roles in various 
royal opera houses of Europe, in Ber- 
lin, London and Paris and at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York 
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Burlington Gives School Music Demonstration 











Pupils of Burlington (N. J.) Schools in the Indian Cantata, “Hiawatha’s Childhood,” and Supervisor Clarence Wells, Who 
Introduced Public School Music Festivals in New Jersey 


| nacre N. J., May 8.—Bur- 
lington’s public school music festi- 
vals, that have won recognition in edu- 
cational circles that may result in a 
broader teaching of the art of singing 
in the schools of New Jersey, came to 
a climax on May 4 and 5, when the beau- 
tiful Indian’ operetta, ‘“Hiawatha’s 
Childhood,” was given as the concluding 
offering of a program that included two 
other cantatas, “The Lady of Shalott” 
by Bendall and “The Wreck of the Hes- 


perus,” Anderton. 

The Indian operetta, by Bessie M. 
Whiteley, is based on melodies of the 
Omaha and Vancouver Island Indians, 
and its excellent interpretation called 
forth the fullest exhibition of the train- 


ing which the pupils have received, and 
won for Clarence Wells, supervisor of 
public school music, round after “round 
of applause from the large audience. 

» The manner in which the choruses, 
both grade children in the “Hiawatha” 
operetta and high school students in 
their parts, followed the conductor with- 
out missing a lead and singing with fine 
interpretative ability, showed what can 
be done with school children in perfect- 
ing the art of singing. The sight-sing- 
ing demonstrations were features of the 
afternoon’s program that called forth 
especial praise. 

Pupils appearing in the principal roles 
of the Indian operetta were John Mc- 
Cormick as Hiawatha, Caroline Mce- 
Intire as Nokomis, John Super as Mude- 
jekeewis, the west wind, and Horace 
Carmen as Jagoo, the boaster. 





SALT LAKE GREETS 
DAMROSCH FORCES 


New YorkSymphony and Hofmann 
Appear Under Philharmonic 
Orchestra Auspices 





SALT LAKE City, UTAH, May 3.—The 
season of the Salt Lake Philharmonic 
Orchestra was brought to a most bril- 
liant close when, under its management, 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Walter Damrosch, 
with Josef Hofmann as soloist, appeared 
here in concert last Thursday evening 
at the Auditorium. The concert hall 
was packed with an audience of more 
than 2000 persons, who gave the eminent 
nmiusicians an ovation. 
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The program opened with the Tschai- 
kowsky Symphony, No. 5, in E Minor. 
It was a marvelous presentation of the 
Russian masterpiece, and so tremendous 
was the applause that Mr. Damrosch 
was forced to add the “Pizzicato Polka,” 
by Delibes. Special interest centered on 
Mr. Damrosch’s own composition, ex- 
cerpts from “Iphigenia in Aulis.” The 
melodrama was well interpreted by 
Messrs. Kincaid, Langenus and Lotito. 
In “Iphigenia’s Farewell” Jacques Ren- 
ard scored an artistic triumph in the 
‘cello solo. Mr. Damrosch added a fifth 
excerpt as an encore number. 

There was live enthusiasm also in the 
cordial welcome accorded Josef Hofmann, 
who had never before been heard in Salt 
Lake. His interpretation of Rubinstein’s 
Concerto for Piano with Orchestra in 
D Minor showed the breadth and tech- 
nical resources of his art. The storm 
of applause brought the pianist back 
to me Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 
and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor. 

Z. A. S. 
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A group of Philadelphia artists co- 
operated with the school children, Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Henry Gurney, 
tenor; George E. Emes, bass, and Gur- 
ney Mattox, violinist. Winkler’s Orches- 
tra of Trenton, N. J., accompanied the 
choruses, with Evelyn Fister at the 
piano. The Treble Clef Club of High 
School girls sang the “Lady of Shalott,”’ 
with soprano solos by Miss Hagar, and 
the glee clubs appeared alone in the 
stirring “Postilion’s Song” of Hadley. 

Burlington has in recent years held 
an advanced place among New Jersey 
cities for the importance attached to mu- 
sical education in the public schools, and 
it was, therefore, particularly fitting, as 
musical circles agreed, that Supervisor 
Wells should introduce the public schools 
music festival in New Jersey. The fes- 
tivals serve to increase the interest of 
the public in school music, and in good 
music generally, giving the parents and 
general public an _ insight into’ the 
methods by which music is taught in the 








public schools and into the results ob- 
tained. 
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PARISIANS CRITICAL OF THEIR GRAND OPERA 


Director Rouché Traveling a Hard Road—Antiquities in the Interior Arrangement and Decorations of the 
House—Jean de Reszke Resumes His Teaching—Paris a Good Place for Music Study During 


the War 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 27, 1916. 


HE fact that the Grand Opéra, Opéra 

Comique, Gaité Lyric and Comédie 
Frangaise, all subventioned by the State, 
are giving performances during the war, 
when the enemy is less than fifty miles 
from Paris, is a credit to the French 
government and people. Indeed, the 
French are full of surprises. They have 
become phlegmatic to a degree, calm, 
matter-of-fact, and apparently viewing 
things from a correctly cold perspective. 


I have scrutinized them under all lights, 
when news of victory or defeat arrived, 
when a wing of the German army was 
but fifteen miles away and the rest 
hourly expected to swoop down on Paris, 
and nothing seems to change a grimness 
and determination that have become part 
of their makeup. They are too intelli- 
gent not to know that the struggle is 
costing them precious blood and hard 
saved money; but they mean to see the 
war to a finish, and all are pulling to- 
gether, as all are assured of final victory. 

Parisians have become stoical and 
they’ve become cynical. What pleased 
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them before the war by no means meets 
with the same approval now, for their 
frame of mind forced by circumstances 
is altogether different, and only correct 
values and a appeal to them. 
As a mass they are becoming more diffi- 
cult and after the war, when things are 
adjusted, they are going to demand a 
good deal of public servants. 


Criticism of Rouché 


I hear a great deal of talk of the 
Grand Opéra. Jacques Rouché, voted di- 
rector two years ago, a distinguished 
man, popular and esteemed in all circles, 
is having a hard road to travel. People 
who do what they can to support the 
opera are of the conviction that Rouché 
has not “made good.” The orchestra is 
poorer than ever, the singers mediocre, 
the performances off the mark, and noth- 
ing has been heard save scores given 
these twenty-five years. 

If these critics would stop and think 
they would realize that it would take for- 
tunes more colossal than that of M. 
Rouché to put the Opéra on its feet and 
build it up to what it was forty years 
ago—the first temple of music in Europe 
if not in the universe. In the first place, 
since it is subventioned, why should any 
director be expected to turn over to it 
his own money or a part of it? This 
would be something like pouring liquid 
into a hole, for it would take something 
like $1,000,000 to re-establish the Grand 
Opéra, and $500,000 would have to be 
put aside the first year as an expense 
fund. 

To make the Paris Opéra a success, the 
directors would have to begin with the 
house proper. When the place was built 
there was but one idea in the brain of 
the architect with regard to the interior 
—to jam as many people together as pos- 
sible without respect to safety or com- 
fort. This is particularly the way with 
the orchestra floor. For those who do not 
know thoroughly that part of the struct- 
ure it would be a death trap in case of 
fire. There are seats all over the house 
that do not give a view of the stage. 
This is the result of the elliptical form 
of the amphitheater. There are seats 
that sell for three francs, where, if one 
stands Mercury fashion and poses on one 
toe, one may catch a view of half the 
stage. In the “baignoires” only those get 
a look at the corner of the stage who ar- 
rive early. 


Considerable Dilapidation 


The building is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world, yet according to modern 
ideas of comfort and space, the inside 
leaves a good deal to be desired. The 
stage mechanism, the lighting apparatus, 
the size and location of the green-rooms, 
these do not meet the demands of any of 
the directors who have tried to make 
something of the theater, but whose 
hands are tied. The costumes, so won- 
derful a quarter of a century ago, are 
still in use; the velvet seats are patched; 
the orchestra chairs are on crutches, and 
the crimson carpet that used to glorify 
the grand stairway and render it one of 
the loveliest in the world, had to be re- 
moved for economy a few years ago, and 
now, while the white marble is pure and 
pretty, the winding stair and the shape 
of the curve seems to have lost part of 
its effect. 

As everyone knows, some of the best 
musicians are in the trenches and so M. 
Rouché is- severely handicapped in his 
orchestra. At all events, all who know 
the new director believe that as soon as 
things become normal order will be estab- 
lished, and the public will begin to flock 
to the Opéra as soon as it knows it will 
get its money’s worth. The Opéra ought 
to be able to employ the best singers, and 
it would be better that admittance prices 
be raised than that the Paris Opéra sink 
to the level of a fifth rate hall of music. 
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Among the Teachers 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Morse Rummel 
have kept their home in Passy. They 
have been self-employed since the begin- 
ning of the war in getting up concerts 
for the benefit of the families of mu- 
sicians at the front, and have done a 
yreat deal of good in this way. For some 
time both Mr. and Mrs. Rummel gave 
their services to the American Hospital 
at Neuilly. 

Mr. D’Aubigné lives at Sevres and his 
villa is one of the most attractive on the 
river. This instructor never gave “4 his 
class, and when everyone was flying back 
to America in oa. and ae gga 
1914, he “stuck to job,” and his pu- 
pils, while fewer than in times of peace, 
are profiting by the quiet. Indeed, Paris 
is a good place to study in during the 


war, for one may live an independent 
life and not be bothered with visiting or 
receiving visits, which is all very agree- 
able but interferes with work. 

Fréderic Ponsot, Marchesi’s successor, 
has been in the trenches almost since the 
beginning of war. At present he is in 
Argonne, much exposed, but so far has 
received only light wounds. 

Jean de Reszke has resumed teaching. 
His brother, Edouard, is in Poland, his 
son is mobilized in the French army, and 
to keep himself and his thoughts occu- 
pied, Jean decided that work was the only 
thing. He has several promising pupils, 
most of them Americans, and will have 
a small audition at the end of June. 

Jessie Cameron, an American girl who 
has been studying three years in Paris, 
sang recently at the Students’ Atelier Re- 
union and received sincere praise for her 
work. Miss Cameron is one of the most 
conscientious students I know, her voice 
is fine, her physique good, she has plenty 
of temperament, her diction is admirable, 
and, with the perseverance that she has 
shown, nothing should prevent her from 
making a name for herself either as a 
concert or opera singer. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





GALVESTON GIRL AS 
STRANSKY SOLOIST 


Sarah Helen Littlejohn Plays 
with Philharmonic—Club 
Closes Season 





GALVESTON, TEX., May 6.—The appear- 
ance of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Galveston marked an epoch 
in the city’s musical history. Never be- 
fore have Galvestonians displayed so 
much enthusiasm and never before have 
they been so amply rewarded as in Fri- 
day evening’s concert. The five soloists 
were received with much appreciation. 


Special interest was shown in the ap- 
pearance of Sarah Helen Littlejohn, 
pianist of Galveston, who graduated with 
honors from the New England Conserva- 
tory several years ago. The “Capriccio 
Espagnol” proved to be the most popu- 
lar orchestral number and Mr. Stransky 
responded to the ovation with the Scherzo 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The complete program was as follows: 


Beethoven, Symphony in C Minor; Liszt, 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Preludes’; Burleigh, 
“Prayer”; Carpenter, ‘‘When | Bring to You 
Coloured Toys’; Clough-Leighter, ‘‘My Lover, 
He Comes on a Skee”; Ruth Townsend, con- 
trailto; L. Pabst at the piano; Rubinstein, 
First Movement from Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, Sarah Helen Littlejohn; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Capriccio Espagnol; Floridia, 

‘Madrigale’”’; Sinding, ‘“‘Light”; Moussorgsky, 
‘‘Song of the Flea’’; Royal Dadmun, baritone; 
L. Pabst at the piano; Mascagni, Duet from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’; Eleanore Cochrane, 
soprano, and Theo. Karle, tenor; Berlioz, 
‘‘Rakoczy March.” 


A special meeting of the Girls’ Mu- 
sical Club was held at the home of Mrs. 


Moritz Kopperl on Wednesday morning 
for study of the symphony. Rebecca 
Trueheart, president of the club, gave 
an interesting talk, and Ruth Cohen, at 
the piano, gave illustrations, using the 
Beethoven Symphony in C Minor. The 
Girls’ Musical Club gave its final con- 
cert on Tuesday evening. V. D. E. 





Milie. d’Espinoy in Providence, R. I., Con- 
cert with Glee Club 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 13.—The Uni- 
versity Glee Club has been a pioneer 
in bringing to the city many soloists of 
exceptional merit. Friday evening, May 
5, it was Mlle. Madeleine d’Espinoy who 
won her way into popular favor by the 
brilliancy of her performance, singing 
two operatic selections, a group of 
French poems set to music by Pierné 
and a group of English songs, as well 
as the solo for the club performance of 
Nevin’s “Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” 
Mlle. d’Espinoy, whose reputation was 
made by her work in Paris, where she 
has sung in the famous Concerts Col- 
onnes and been associated with Debussy, 
Pierné and Fauré, has an agreeable stage 
presence and a well cultivated soprano 
voice of wide range, especially brilliant 
in its upper register. The audience mani- 
fested its approval of the singer by re- 
calling her with increasing enthusiasm, 
to which she was obliged to respond with 
an encore after both French and Eng- 
lish groups. 





Herbert Orchestra to Make 


_ Spring Tour 
The Victor Herbert Orchestra will 
make a short tour this spring, starting 
May 29 at Binghamton, N. Y. The tour 
will cover Elmira, Syracuse, Utica, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., Pittsfield, Mass., Hart- 
ford and Providence. 


Victor 
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favor as solos: 
Lips Away. 


tenor). 


FRANK CROXTON, Editor 





haksperean Songs 


FOR MALE, WOMEN’S AND MIXED VOICES 
The Shaksperean Festival this year should make these songs of timely interest to 
directors of choral societies, quartettes and soloists. 

Complete samples of the following list will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents postage: 
1—Who Is Sylvia? M........ Schubert .10 13——The Course of True Love. ; 
2—Sigh No More, Ladies. M...Stevens .08 eee Barratt .15 
8—Willow Song. W—M—Mix.Unknown .10 13—The Course of True Love. 

{—Over Hill and Dale. M—Mix..Cook .15 : Duet. (Sop. and Ten ).. Barratt .10 | 
5—O Mistress Mine! M—Mix. Barratt .12 P a oe te ‘ 
6—Orpheus with His Lute. 14— When That I Was a Tiny Boy. Pe 
W—M—Mix .......... Barratt .12 I—-Mix ..--..eeeeees Barratt .12 
7 —Take, O Take Those Lips Away! 15—-Where the Wild Thyme Blows. 
is tkeebes > 606005 00.0 be Barratt .10 AP eee ree Barratt .10 
8—It Was a Lover and His Lass. 16—She Never Told Her Love. 
| W—M—Mix .......... Barratt .12 Ww—M— Mix ....Hayden .10 
| Hark, Hark, the Lark! 17—When Icicles Hang by the Wall. 
—M—Mix ....Sehubert .10 iy eS. 40 0: .Arne .10 
10 —_— “Ho for a Husband ! 4 18—Full Fathom Five Thy F athe r Lies. 
[ .. go Be S65 08 b24OOCD 56 05 Unknown .12 M—Mix i” ...Johnson .10 
: a When "mebises Pied. W—Mix..Arne .10 Backs 
12-—Lulla, Lulla, Lullaby. 19- wanes Re Bee Sucks —* 
W—M—Mix .......00 Barratt .12 f—Mix vind ‘ies 





LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The following new settings by Mr. Barratt are meeting with great 
O Mistress Mine—Orpheus With His Lute—Take, O Take Those 


The Course of True Love (published as a duet for soprano and 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO., 


1531 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
AUGUSTUS BARRATT, Arranger 
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RAYMOND SIMONDS NEW 
SOLOIST WITH CHOIR 








OF OLD SOUTH CHURCH 








Tenor, Who Has 
Joined Quartet Choir of Boston Church 


Raymond Simonds, 





5 grees MASS., May 5.—Raymond 
Simonds, tenor, of this city, has 
been appointed to the position of soloist 
in the quartet choir at the Old South 
Church, the position recently made va- 
cant by the resignation of George Rasely, 
who has gone to the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in New York City. 

For the past four weeks Mr. Simonds 
has been tenor soloist at King’s Chapel, 
this city, and prior to this has sung in 
such important parishes as the Plymouth 


Church, Worcester, and the Second 
Church, West Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Simonds is well known in the 
musical circles of this city and has 


appeared extensively in concert through- 
out New England. He assumes his new 
duties this week at the Old South 
Church, where Henry Wry is organist 
and musical director. 





Ernesto Berumen, Mexican Pianist, in 
Long Island Recital 


Ernesto Berumen, a Mexican pianist, 


recently appeared in a program with 
Katherine Bacon, contralto, at the 


League Building in Flushing, L. I. In 
the performance of Handel’s Chaconne, 
“The Lark,” by Glinka-Balakireff, and 
Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli,” the young 
pianist displayed qualifications of a high 
order. 





Boston Teacher Presents Program of 
American Piano Music 


BOSTON, May 1.—A _ program com- 
posed wholly of American music was 
presented recently at the studio in Hun- 
tington Chambers of Mary G. Reed, piano 
teacher, and aroused the admiration of 
its numerous hearers. The performance 
included valuable descriptions of the mu- 
sic by Mrs. Reed. Among the numbers 
were these by Nevin: “Barchetta,” 





played by Miss Staples; Love Song from 
“Day in Venice,” Miss Badger; ‘Good 
Night,” from the same set, Miss Capen, 
and Love Song from “Water Scenes,” by 
Miss MacPherson. Arthur Foote’s “Fly- 
ing Cloud” was given by Miss Draper 
and Helen Hopekirk’s “Sundown,” by 
Miss MacPherson. The remainder of 
the program was devoted to MacDowell 
and contained his “Sung Outside the 
Prince’s Door” from “Forgotten Fairy 
Tales,” Miss MacPherson; “Dans un 
Hamac,” Miss Capen; Improvisation, 
Miss Badger; Idyls in G Major and B 
Flat Major, Miss Lamson; “Scotch 
Poem,” Miss Gross, and “To a Wild 
Rose” and “To a Water Lily,” Miss Mac- 
Pherson. An _ interesting descriptive 
sketch of Helen Hopekirk’s “Sundown” 
was contributed by Helen MacPherson, 
who is only sixteen years old. Miss 
Reed’s descriptions of MacDowell’s mu- 
sic received the warm approbation of 
Mrs. MacDowell. 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT BY 
PORTLAND MACDOWELLS 


May Day Concert Has Soloists and 
Audience of Little Folks—Local 
Artists Heard 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—On Monday 
afternoon the MacDowell Club gave a 
children’s program at the Little Theater. 
Nearly all the participants were chil- 
dren, and the audience was also largely 
composed of the little ones, to whom this 
May Day program was dedicated. The 
participants were Frances Wardner, 
nine years old, a pupil of Eda Trotter; 
Laura Shay, Barbara Lull, another nine- 
year-old prodigy, appeared. She has a 
mastery of the violin equal to many ma 
ture concert violinists, while her inter- 
pretation seems almost impossible in a 
child. Mildred Keats, William Hawkins, 
Jessie Millard and Mrs. Charles E. Sears 
appeared. 

Two important events during the week 
were the recitals given at Christensen’s 
Hall by Victor Christensen, violinist, and 
Vera Kitchener, pianist. The former is 
the son of Mose Christensen, president 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
and a boy of exceptional talent. His re- 
cital was given under the auspices of 
the MacDowell Club. He was assisted 
ably by Constance Piper, pianist. 

Vera Kitchener was the winner of the 
Western Division National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ contest in Los Angeles 
last year. She is a pupil of William R. 
Boone, under whose direction she was 
presented on Thursday evening. Her 
program was an ambitious one and she 
proved fully adequate to its require- 
ments. H. C. 





To Bring Operetta Company from Cuba 


HAVANA, May 7.—Eulogio Velasco, one 
of the managers of the Valverde Spanish 
Operetta Company, has returned from 
New York, where he says he has signed 
a contract insuring the appearance of 
the company in that city this fall. The 
engagement will begin on Sept. 4. The 
Valverde Company has been appearing 
with indifferent success at the Payret 
Theater in Havana. The performances 
are along the usual lines of Spanish 
companies visiting Cuba. E. F. O’B. 





Classes and Discussions for 


Ogunquit School of Music 


Critical 


Among the attractive features which 
are being planned for the new Ogunquit 
Summer School of Music, on the Maine 
coast, near Portsmouth, N. H., are weekly 
critical classes and frequent lectures and 
informal talks, which will be free to stu- 
dents. Florence Leonard, who, with 
Louisa Hopkins, will have charge of the 
piano department, will make interpreta- 
tion a special point of the critical classes 
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UBTLETIES not before dreamed of are 
realized in the Baldwin tone. 
Power with extreme flexibility, the lyric 
quality in perfection and rare beauty of color. 
| Great artists praise and play the Baldwin; 
; its record at notable expositions is one of un- 
broken triumph. 
{ 4 
Che Baldwin Pi C 
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and will speak on “Musical Material, Scott’s Pierrot Piece, Debussy’s ‘“Rev- 


How to Use It, and Developing the Stu- 
dent,” and will also conduct a Teachers’ 
Round Table for discussing problems. 
Frederick W. Wodell, the vocal instruc- 
tor, will lecture on “Interpretation of 
Vocal Musie, the Principle Thereof,” in- 
cluding the selection of material for 
soloists and teachers. Miss Hopkins will 
give talks on the repertory of the pian- 
ist, the making of programs and the 
problems which face the young concert 
player in starting his career. It is 
planned that the chorus rehearsals for 
the opera in concert form shall begin 
about the middle of July and continue 
into August, when the benefit concert 
will be given. These evening rehearsals 
are expected not only to afford delight- 
ful summer amusement, but also to con- 
tribute to a deserving public cause. 


Bangor Pianist Gives Lecture-Recital of 
Modern Piano Music 


BANGOR, ME., May 12.—Under the 
auspices of the Athene Club, C. Winfield 
Richmond, pianist and teacher of this 
city, gave his final lecture-recital on 
“Modern Piano Music,” before a large 
audience representing the various wom- 
en’s clubs, in the Auditorium of the High 
School. Mr. Richmond presented a pro- 
gram that included Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 
7: MacDowell’s Keltic Sonata, Part II; 


erie,” Phillip’s “Les Cygnes Noirs” and 
Torjussen’s “Northern Lights,” Op. 10, 
No. 1. As a novelty he gave Cadman’s 
Sonata, Op. 58, heard for the first time 
in this city. Henry Holden Huss, Amer- 
ican composer, was represented by his 
“Etude Melodique.” JL. B 


MISS TORPADIE IN MONTCLAIR 





Soprano Heard in New Operetta by 
Mary Helen Brown 


“Her Brother,” the one-act operetta 
by the American composer, Mary Helen 
Brown, with libretto by Frederick H. 
Martens, was given its first perform- 
ance at the last meeting of the season 
of the A Kempis Club, Montclair, N. J., 
on the afternoon of May 9. The artists 
were Greta Torpadie, soprano, who has 
been so successful in the performances 
of opera comique given at the Princess 
Theater this season, and Walter 
Vaughan, tenor. 

The score of “Her Brother” is delight- 
fully melodious and charming, the libret- 
to amusing and Miss Torpadie and Mr. 
Vaughan sang and acted their parts in 
a most artistic way. Miss Brown accom- 
panied the operetta herself, and the large 
audience applauded enthusiastically. <A 
program of songs was given by Miss 
Torpadie and Mr. Vaughan. 

















Ever Hear of Howard Brockway? 


In four cities where he was this season engaged for a 


single lecture-recital he returns next year for an entire 


course. 


Exclusive Direction of 
35 West 39th Street 


SS ——————— 


More particulars along the same lines from 


Catharine A. Bamman 
New York City, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER GREETS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Margaret Keyes Assisting Soloist 
—lInez Barbour and Dickinson 
Give Recital 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 13.—On 
Wednesday evening, May 10, at Conven- 
tion Hall, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, gave 
a varied and spring-like program to a 
moderate sized but very enthusiastic au- 
dience. The soloist was Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, who received an ovation and 
many beautiful flowers after her first 
aria. Miss Keyes is the possessor of a 
voice of wide range and great power 
and she uses it admirably. In her “re- 
quest” group in the second half of the 
program she was accompanied by Wil- 
liam Sutherland, a local pianist. The 
program was: 

Overture “In Spring,’’ Goldmark; Sym- 
phony, D Minor, Franck; Aria, ‘“‘O Don 
Fatale,’’ from ‘Don Carlos,’’ Verdi, Miss 
Keyes. Love Scene, Feursnot, Strauss; Noc- 
turne, Mendelssohn Scherzo, Mendelssohn 
(from “‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’); Songs 
(Request group), ‘“‘Life and Death,’’ Cole- 
ridge- Taylor; ‘‘The Danza,’’ Chadwick; ‘‘Long, 
Ago,” Old English; ‘‘An Open Secret,’’ Wood- 
man; Valse (Duo for violin and ’cello), 
Glazounow, from Suite ‘‘Russes d’Amour,’’ 


Messrs. Weisbach and Stelhdel; Finale from 
‘Die Gotterdammerung,” Wagner. 





The orchestra played with a sweep and 
freshness that was most delightful. The 
concert was under the local management 
of Walter Bentley Ball. 

At the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, on 
Tuesday, May 9, a very delightful organ 
and song recital was given under the 
auspices of the Western New York Guild 
of Organists by Clarence Dickinson, 
M.A., A.G.O., organist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, and 
Inez Barbour, soprano, also of New York. 
The program was in celebration of the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary and was very 
well presented. There was a good sized 
audience that was most appreciative of 
Mr. Dickinson’s masterly playing and of 
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Miss Barbour’s pleasing voice and charm 
of interpretation and manner. George 
Fisher, organist at the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, entertained Mr. Dickin- 
son during his stay here, and invited the 
members of the local chapter of the Or- 
ganists’ Guild after the recital to meet 
the visiting artists. M. E. W. 


FRIEDBERG ARTISTS MAKE 
PLANS FOR THE SUMMER 


Jacques Urlus Sails for Europe, While 
American Resorts Claim Attention 
of the Others 


Various artists under the management 
of Annie Friedberg have completed their 
plans for spending the summer in this 
country or Europe. Jacques Urlus of 
the Metropolitan sailed for Europe last 
week and will sing in Leipsic, Germany, 
for one month, after which he will go to 
his country home at Nordwyck, Holland, 
where he will remain until the fall, when 
he returns to the Metropolitan. 

Herman Weil of the Metropolitan will 
spend his summer in the Adirondack 
Mountains. 

Carl Friedberg, the pianist, will be in 
Seal Harbor, Me., from June until Octo- 
ber and will teach a class of artist pupils. 
He will also do some work on new pro- 
grams for his third American season 
and will play at two concerts in Bar 
Harbor. 

Mariska Aldrich will spend the sum- 
mer in California and Marcia van Dres- 
ser will be in Bar Harbor. Wassily 
Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, will 
spend his summer in Canada. Herman 
Sandby, the ’cellist, will be in Bar Har- 
bor, and Eleanore Cochran will motor 
through the mountains. 

Marian Veryl, soprano, will be in the 
country and will spend a large part of 
her vacation in motoring. Nana Geno- 
vese, the contralto, who has just pur- 
chased a new touring car, will also motor 
extensively. 

Mme. Rosina Van Dyck, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan, will be in the copntry 
near New York. 
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Baritone Sings Seventy-five Times with 
Rabinoff—Season in Chicago 


Graham Marr, the gifted American 
baritone, returned to ew York last 
week after having made seventy-five ap- 
pearances in leading roéles this season 
with the Boston Opera Company. 

He also was heard with the Chicago 
Opera Company when he appeared as 
Manfredo in the initial performance of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” and as Sharpless 
in “Madama Butterfiy.” He created the 
baritone roéles in Parelli’s “A Lovers’ 
Quarrel” and Simon Buchhalter’s “A 
Love Knot,” which were given this sea- 
son by the same company. 





TO HONOR MRS. TAPPER 


A Permanent Association to Be Found- 
ed in Her Memory 





A meeting was held at the home of 
Pauline Mallet-Prevost in New York on 
Tuesday evening, May 9, by the pupils 
of the late Bertha Feiring Tapper. The 
purpose was to found a permanent asso- 
ciation in memory of this great woman, 
whose untimely death last summer was 
mourned by all who knew her. About 
forty pupils were present. It was de- 
cided to print a report in booklet form 
to be issued within the next two weeks. 
This report will be sent to a large num- 
ber of musicians and friends of the 
late Mrs. Tapper and the establishing of 
the association will then be begun. 

The committee in charge of the found- 
ing consists of Mr. and Mrs. Newton 
Swift, Lucy Dean, Leo Ornstein, Irene 
Schwarez, Mrs. Claire Raphael Reis, 
Katherine Swift and Pauline Mallet-Pre- 
vost. 
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Futurist Music Means Little 
to Newark’s Prize Pianist 














NEWARK, N. J., May 12.—It is the cus- 
tom at the Newark Music Festivals to 
present at the last concert of the series 
a local soloist, and the one last week 
was a pianist, Arthur Klein. Mr. Klein 
was chosen from a score of contestants, 
all under the age of twenty-five, each of 
whom had to demonstrate his ability to 
play a concerto with orchestra. Arthur 
Klein, who is only nineteen years old, 


won by his performance of Beethoven’s 
C Minor Concerto, which he played with 
full command over technical diffculties 
and clear interpretative insight. 

Mr. Klein is no admirer of ultra- 
modern music. “I don’t think much of 
these new composers,” he said, in an- 
swer to my question. “They seem to 
be too much for me to understand. 

“When I play Bach or Beethoven or 
Chopin I understand their melody and 
their harmony. But I can’t unravel the 
melody in these new works, and I can’t 
understand their cacophonous ‘har- 
monies.’ I don’t see what they are driv- 
ing at.” 

We drifted to the subject of Amer- 
ican music. Mr. Klein is a MacDowell 
enthusiast, but he is not one of those who 
think that American music stops with 
MacDowell. “We have much to offer 
in this country,” he said. “We do not 
always realize that.” 

Arthur Klein is well known in musical 
circles outside of Newark. He has played 
at several private recitals in Lakewood 
and appeared last January in joint re- 


cital with his teacher, Sigismond Stojow- 
ski, at the Von Ende School in New 
York. He has been chosen soloist for 
the Musical Art Society of Long Island, 
before whom he will play Beethoven’s 
C Minor Concerto with his teacher, 
Ethel Colgate, at the second piano. 

Mr. Klein is deeply interested in the 
phonograph and the pianola as means of 
spreading the cult of good music. He 
has already performed two selections for 
a Newark company, Godard’s Barcar- 
olle, Op. 110, No. 2, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Barcarolle, Op. 37, No. 6. A Valse in 
D, by Mr. Stojowski, is his newest offer- 
ing 

ir. Klein has long been a favorite 
with the Newark public. I remember 
the applause which used to greet him 
when he appeared in the pupils’ con- 
certs of his former teacher, Abraham 
Nelson, several years ago. Mr. Klein 
plans to make music his life work, and 
will go abroad as soon as conditions 
permit. P. G. 





Francis Rogers Sings in Orchestra Con- 
cert at East Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 13.—The Haydn 
Orchestra of amateur players, under the 
baton of S. Van Praag, gave the third 
concert of its twenty-third season last 
Wednesday evening in the auditorium 
of the Women’s Clubhouse, East Orange. 
The performance was worthy of com- 
mendation. The assisting artist, Fran- 
cis Rogers, baritone, was heartily ap- 
plauded. y. G. 
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RAYMOND 


HAVENS 


“Young pianist displays astonishing virtuosity. The frigid but infallible Mr. Bachaus will have 
to resort to more daring feats of technical skill if he is to retain the position as first of the youthful 
provided the great and eager American public should happen to take interest in the 
phenomenal gifts and attainments of Raymond Havens, an unheralded genius. Mr. Havens plays 
His mechanical command of the instrument is distinguished 
by that infallible spontaneity which alone achieves true virtuosity.” 
“Mr. Havens did everything with such apparent ease 
compositions that the tremendous difficulties of certain parts were entirely forgotten. 
accomplishes some of those astounding feats that one expects 
Chicago Evening Post. 
“The dreaded Will 0’ the Wisps Etude of Liszt was delivered with a baffling ease that really 
Mr. Havens played the neglected Polonaise of 
Beethoven and the Toccata of Schumann with 
discovered many unsuspected beauties, in the latter 
“His technic is exceptional, his tone is beautiful, 
‘study in thirds’ of Chopin, like the Schumann Toccata, commands respect even from 
the veteran knights of the keyboard. Mr. Havens is a newcomer whose first appearance was a 
The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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Perpetuating Kitty Cheatham’s 
Art on the Talking-Machine 














DMIRERS of Kitty Cheatham have 

learned with the heartiest satisfac- 
tion that she can now be heard in the 
talking machine. To be sure, this does 
not signify that her art can be as ef- 
fectually concentrated within the circum- 
ference of a phonograph disc as that of 
the average singer. It is far too subtle, 
too dependent on fine spiritual factors for 
that, and to exert its full power requires 
that contact between her and her hearers 
such as can be afforded only through her 
actual presence. Nevertheless, the value 
of the records she has made will be 
great. And for no reason more than 
that they will afford permanent exempli- 
fication of the proper interpretation -of 
pure negro songs. 

Now it is late in the day to dilate upon 
her performance of these remarkable 
wildflowers of music. It is familiar to 
all her followers. Her intimate knowl- 
edge of the true spirit that begot these 
songs and of the peculiar race psychol- 
ogy which they exemplify stamps her as 
an authority on the subject—one of the 
very few, indeed, whose knowledge has 
a definite rather than a _ hypothetical 
basis. The recognition of this fact, 
coupled with the realization that she 
brought with her an essentially new art, 
led to the invitations extended Miss 
Cheatham to appear in several of the 
leading foreign universities before the 
war, and to the honors so lavishly heaped 
upon her at those institutions. Now, in 
recording some of the best and most 
characteristic of these songs the artist 
has taken a most significant step. 

Miss Cheatham has striven indefatiga- 
bly and for years to impress upon the 
contemporary negro the need of preserv- 
ing this folk music in all its original 
purity. Now that the conditions which 
brought it to fruition have passed and 
that, consequently, it has come to as- 
sume the character of an exotic, there 
are few qualified to interpret it in ac- 
cordance with its soundest traditions. 
These Miss Cheatham has inherited and 
treasured. And in a book issued not long 
ago by Hampton College, she is men- 
tioned as one of the guiding spirits in 
the preservation of this music. 

But Miss Cheatham’s cultivation of 
folk music does not limit itself to that 
of negro origin. Naturally this last 
strikes the imagination most forcibly, in- 
asmuch as its ideal interpreters are so 
very scarce. Yet the artist has done 
much and is planning to do even more 
for that of other nations. On the pro- 
grams she plans to present next season 
much that is new and original in this 
line finds place. Writing in MusIcAL 
AMERICA last fall, Miss Cheatham spoke 
eloquently and convincingly of the harm 
resulting from the belief that folk-song 
is an infallibly desirable musical offer- 
ing. This notion, carried to its logical 
conclusion, has brought before children 
innumerable things utterly unsuited to 
their needs. She has labored ceaselessly, 
therefore, to select from among the folk- 
songs of all nations those of a purely im- 
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personal character, uplifting and spirit- 
ually stimulating in their nature. Music 
such as this, she feels, the present condi- 


tion of humanity imperatively demands. 





—Photo by Ira L. Hill’s Studio 


Kitty Cheatham, from Her Most Recent 
Portrait 


With respect to the type of music done 
for the benefit of children she entertains 
very decided beliefs, and is heartily out 
of favor with much that is set before 
them to-day. The works she is indus- 
triously compiling to-day will unques- 
tionably fill the mental and _ spiritual 
needs of the young as could nothing else. 
a. F. Fe 


ALDRICH PUPILS’ SUCCESS 


Viola Brodbeck and Mary Barrett Heard 
with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Viola Brodbeck, the American colora- 
tura soprano, appeared with great suc- 
cess recently with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, singing the seldom heard aria, 
with obbligato for two flutes, from 
Meyerbeer’s “Etoile du Nord.” This was 
one of Jenny Lind’s favorite show-pieces 
and, because of its difficulty, is seldom 
heard in these days. 

This was Miss Brodbeck’s sixth appear- 


ance with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Miss Brodbeck has been studying with 


Perley Dunn Aldrich of Philadelphia for 
the last five years. 

Mary Barrett, another 
Mr. Aldrich, appears with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for the second time 
this season on May 24. It is seldom a 
local singer appears with the orchestra 
twice in one season. 


artist pupil of 


Mr. Aldrich closes his season early in 
June and will spend the summer, as 
usual, at Hague-on-Lake George, accom- 


panied by a few pupils. 





Anne Arkadij Wins Success in Rome 
(N. Y.) Recital with Althouse 
Anne Arkadij won a distinct success 
in a concert with Paul Althouse for the 


Musical Art Society of Rome, N. Y., May 
5. Miss Arkadij sang the “Vergessen” 


and “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” 
Franz; “Les Berceaux,” Fauré; “Hat 
dich die Liebe beriihrt,” Marx; “Heim- 


9 


liche Aufforderung, Strauss; “The 
Grey Wolf,” Burleigh; “Song of the 
Shepherd Lehl” and “A Song of India,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Dutch Lullaby,” De- 
Lange; “Floods of Spring,” Rachman- 
inoff. Two duets were also sung by Miss 
Arkadij and Mr. Althouse, “So lass uns 
wandern,” Brahms, and Barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” Offenbach. 





EXTRA FLONZALEY PROGRAMS 


Concert of Novelties Free to Boston and 
New York Subscribers 


For their New York and Boston sub- 
scription series next season the members 
of the Flonzaley Quartet have decided 
upon an moran AB which is expected 
to arouse widespread interest. The plan, 
in brief, is to present their subscribers 
with complimentary tickets for an extra 
concert which will be devoted exclusively 
to novelties, and which will be available 
to the general public at regular box office 
prices. 

The New York subscription concerts 
will be given in AZolian Hall on Tuesday 
evenings, Nov. 28, Jan. 23 and March 13, 
while the Boston concerts will be given 
in Jordan Hall on the corresponding 
Thursday evenings. The date of the 
extra Boston concert has not been se- 
lected, but that in New York is an- 
nounced for Friday evening, Dec. 29. 
The subscription programs will be com- 
posed, as heretofore, of works of various 
styles and schools; but ultra-modern com- 
positions and works of an extremely 
unique character will be reserved for the 
special concert. 





KATHERYN SHARY RECITAL 





Soprano Makes New York Début in 
Program at the Astor 


Katheryn M. Shary, soprano, made her 
New York début on Tuesday, May 9, be- 
fore a large audience in the East room of 
the Hotel Astor. Mrs. Shary has recently 
returned from several years’ study in 
Europe, and the recital at the Astor was 
the first time she has been heard in New 
York since her return. 

Her program offerings were selected 
with fine musical taste, and interpreted 
in a manner that showed the singer 
possessed of high intelligence, combined 
with excellent training. Two arias, from 
“The Magic Flute’ and “Louise,” and 
songs in German, French and English 
constituted her offerings. The Weckerlin 
“Bergére Légére” and “Jeunes Fillettes”’ 
were the French songs selected for inter- 
pretation, and the group in German in- 


cluded Schubert’s “Haiden-Roslein,”’ 
Dvorak’s “Als die alte Mutter” and 
Wolf’s “Der Gartner.” The spring note 


was emphasized in the closing group by 
American composers, the “Spring Song” 
of Weil, La Forge’s “I Came With a 
Rose” and Coombs’s “Her Rose.” Lilian 
Robertson supplied excellent accompani- 
ments. 





Society Heard in 
Excerpts 


Newark Oratorio 
“Carmen” 


Newark, N. J., May 13.—The closing 
concert of the thirty-seventh season of 
the Newark Oratorio Society proved to 
be another triumph for this choir of 
mixéd voices, which has for so long given 
Newark people a high grade of choral 
entertainment. Two prominent Newark 
singers were among the soloists in “Car- 
men” excerpts, Suinuel Craig, tenor, and 
Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano, the lat- 
ter as Micaela. Louis Arthur Russell 
has been the conductor of this organiza- 
tion since its inception, and the singers 
with the Newark Symphony Orchestra, 
also under Mr. Russell’s baton, for many 
years have placed to their credit many 
artistic performances. 





Dora Becker’ Lecture-Recital Ends 
Newark Music Club Season 
NeEwaArRK, N. J., May 12.—The Music 





Study Club held its last meeting of this 
season last night. The program con- 
sisted of a lecture-recital by the well- 
known Newark lecturer and _ violinist, 
Dora Becker, assisted by Fredericka 
Sims, soprano. The program was de- 
signed to show the characteristics of na- 
tional music and included a large num- 
ber of composers, from Bach and Mon- 
signy to Grieg and Glazounoff. P.G 
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SPLENDID WORK BY 
KINGSTON ORCHESTRA 


Upstate City’s Symphony Offers 
Program of Much Cultural 
Value 


KINGSTON, N. Y., May 6.—The marked 
artistic advance made by the Kingston 
Symphony Orchestra was demonstrated 
by its performance in its recent pair of 
concerts under the capable direction of 
George H. Muller. Great smoothness, 
fine body of tone and spirited playing 
were achieved by Conductor Muller’s 
players in the following program: 

Haydn, Symphony in C Minor, No. 9; Ger- 
man, ‘‘Nell Gwyn’’ Suite; Schubert, ‘‘Unfin- 


isred’”’ Symphony; Schumann, Piano Concerto 
in A Minor. 


It is the policy of the society to pre- 
sent as the soloists at its orchestral con- 
certs only Kingston musicians or those 
who are among its associate members. 
In accordance with this plan, the society 
presented on this occasion Mrs. J. Irving 
Wood, who played the Schumann con- 
certo in a brilliant manner that evoked 
warm applause. 


A writer in the Kingston Daily Free- 
man remarks that there were fewer 


school children than adults at the public 
rehearsal in the afternoon, adding: ‘The 
indifference on the part of parents regard- 
ing the sending of their children to the 
public rehearsals of the Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts can be explained only 
by the fact that they do not themselves 
at all appreciate the educational value 
—educational in its spiritual influence 
as well as musically—of these concerts.”’ 

Later the writer declares: “Last 
night’s audience appreciated, especially 
those who have been privileged to hear 
the world’s great orchestras, what the 
Kingston Symphony Society is accom- 
plishing musically in Kingston. Some 
day the city will also realize the same.” 





Frank Pollock, the American tenor, re- 
cently sang at a reception given by Mrs. 
James Lowell Putnam in honor of Ignace 
Paderewski and won the warm praise of 
that master. 
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PIANO SEASON IN RETROSPECT 


A Year Remarkably Fruitful and Full of Inspiration for the Student and Music-Lover—Many 
Pianists of Long-Established Fame with Us While Several Newcomers Proved Eminently 
Worthy—Predominating Elements in Their Programs 








BY HARRIETTE BROWER 














EACHERS, students and lovers of 
the instrument have had their fill 
of piano music during the season just 
closed. We thought last season held all 
that we could digest of piano music, but 
this year has surpassed it, both in the 
number of famous artists with us, and 
in the aggregate of concerts. I myself 
have attended between fifty and sixty 
piano concerts and I may add that I sat 
through them all, as I am not a critic! 
We feel a pardonable pride in the fact 


that there are so many great pianists on 
this side of the water who like America 
and have found homes here, though we 
often forget there are more artists left 
in Europe than are here with us. Do you 
doubt this? Think of Rosenthal, Bu- 
soni, De Pachmann, Lhévinne, d’Albert, 
Sauer, Bachaus, Schnabel, Carrejo, 
Moisewitsch, Dohnanyi, Hambourg, Gal- 
ston and perhaps a dozen more, whose 
very names are unknown here. 

Be this as it may, we have been privi- 
leged to sit at the feet of Hofmann, Pader- 
ewski, Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Schelling, 
Godowsky, Grainger, Powell, Méré, No- 
vaes, Goodson, Zeisler, Hutcheson, Shat- 
tuck, Friedberg, Granados, besides a half 
dozen younger aspirants for fame. Surely 
this is a list to rejoice the heart of the 
piano-lover, and make him realize, as he 
numbers over the many feasts these art- 
ists have spread for him, that the season 
has been rich indeed, and he has had the 
opportunity of listening to some of the 
greatest piano playing the world can 
offer. 

Some of these artists have contributed 
more largely to the music of the season 
than others. Hofmann granted us only 
one recital, but it may be said that into 
that one was poured an accumulation of 
power, passion and pathos that seemed 
as limitless as it was astonishing. Pad- 
erewski gave one memorable recital, 
though he was heard in a lecture-recital 
and contributed to various orchestral 
and other concerts. On the other hand, 
Gabrilowitsch was most generous of all, 


as he played a series of six historical re- 
citals, in which he ably traced the prog- 
ress of piano music over a period of 250 
years. To these he added another recital, 
seven in all, surely a perfect number. 
Bauer has played four recitals, Novaes 
three, Godowsky, Schelling, Grainger, 
Powell, Goodson, Copeland, Schnitzer, 
Ornstein, Christie and Friedheim each 
gave two, while Zeisler, Mér6é, Leginska, 
Friedberg, Shattuck, Melville, Newcomb, 
Henry, Hutcheson, Vecsei, Bird, Witt- 
genstein and some of the newcomers were 
content with one recital each. 


Novaes a Particular Star 


Of the débutantes we have listened 
to a goodly number, but the bright par- 
ticular star of them all was the young 
Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes. Com- 
ing to us unknown and almost unher- 
alded, she conquered at once, and at 
each subsequent recital her popularity 
increased. Her wonderful tone quality, 
deep insight into the meaning of the 
music she played, her ripe musicianship, 
made her the admiration and the despair 
of the critics. Other newcomers who won 
our esteem by their fine playing were 
Melville-Liszniewska, Newcomb, Chris- 
tie, Bird, Donahue, Pyle and little Pa- 
quita Madriguera. 

On the programs of this host of piano 
players, the sonata loomed large and 
usually held the place of honor. Gen- 
erally it dated back no further than Bee- 
thoven, though Mozart, Haydn and Scar- 
latti were not entirely forgotten. No- 
vaes and Goodson played the Mozart 
Turkish Sonata in A Major, Clarence 
Bird the one in F Major, Gabrilowitsch 
the Haydn No. 2 in E Minor, Copeland 
two little sonata movements by Scarlatti. 

Bach the Immortal was well repre- 
sented from the various’ inventions 
played by Bauer, Leginska and others, 
to the great Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, which had individual readings by 
Bauer, Zeisler, Gabrilowitsch and Powell. 
The Chaconne (Busoni) was played by 
Novaes; the Weinen und Klagen Chor- 
ale (Liszt), by Louis Cornell; the G 
Minor Prelude and Fugue (Liszt), by 
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Shattuck; Prelude and Fugue A Minor 
(Liszt), by Grainger and Volavy; the 
same (Moor), by Novaes; Italian Con- 
certo, Bauer; Partita C Minor, by Fris- 
kin; Organ Toccata, Leginska; Organ 
Prelude and Fugue, D Major, Melville. 


Beethoven Numbers 


Of Beethoven we listened to the great 
Hammerklavier Sonata, played by Bauer, 
the only pianist who ventured to give it; 
Op.81a was performed by the two Spanish 
pianists, Novaes and the little pupil of 
Granados, Paquita, and also by Wynne 
Pyle. Op. 2, No. 2, by Gabrilowitsch and 
Leginska; Op. 31, No. 3, by Powell and 
Friedberg; Op. 27, No. 2, the “Moon- 
light,” by Goodson and Friedberg; Op. 
90, by Newcomb and Friedberg; Op. 
109, Harold Henry and Hanna Wolf; Op. 
53, by Paderewski. The “Appassionata,” 
Op. 57, had several notable performances 
by Schelling, Gabrilowitsch and Godow- 
sky. We also heard the Op. 110 rendered 
by Goodson and Op. 111 by Meéréo. 

Several artists decided to play the 
Chopin sonatas. Op. 58 was given five 
times, by Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Novaes, 
Powell and Newcomb, while Op. 35 was 
played by Godowsky and Macpherson. 

Of the romantic sonatas audiences be- 


came more familiar with the lovely 
“Eusebius” Sonata of Schumann, 
through its rendition by Powell and 


Wittgenstein. The Brahms in F Minor 
was almost as much exploited this sea- 
son as the Handel Variations by Brahms 
were last year, the sonata being heard 
three times, from Bauer, Shattuck and 
Christie. Gabrilowitsch gave one per- 
formance of the Variations. The titanic 
Liszt Sonata had two splendid exposi- 
tions, from Paderewski and Schelling re- 
spectively. May we hope for more fre- 
quent hearings in the future of this won- 
derful composition? 


Chopin and Schumann 


There was much Chopin playing, of 
various degrees of penetration, and some, 
though not enough, of Schumann. Of 
the former, the principal offerings, out- 
side of the sonatas, were the Fantasie, 
Op. 49, played by Bauer and Fryer; 
Scherzo, Op. 39, by Godowsky, Meéro, 
Powell and Newcomb; Impromptu, Op. 
36, Paderewski, Powell, Godowsky and 
Cornell; Scherzo, Op. 20, Novaes, Bird, 
Leginska, while the ever stirring and ex- 
hilarating Polonaise, Op. 53, concluded 
the programs of Gabrilowitsch, Powell 
and Friedheim. 

From the inexhaustible storehouse of 
Schumann we had several repetitions of 
the “Carnaval,” Op. 9, and the “Kinder- 
scenen,” notably by Novaes, Vecsei and 
Gabrilowitsch for the former, and Mel- 
ville for the latter. The Fantasie 
Stiicke, Op. 12, was given entire by 
Wynne Pyle; the great Fantasie, Op. 17, 
was played by Volavy and Bird, and the 
Etudes Symphoniques by Novaes and 
Schnitzer. 

César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale was most eloquently set forth 
by Bauer; it was also well done by his 
pupil, Winifred Christie. 

No modern program is complete with- 
out some Liszt selections, and some pro- 
grams contained many numbers from 
him. One of the most fascinating con- 
cer); pieces is the Tarantelle from the 
“Venice and Naples” set. This was 
played by Shattuck, by Wittgenstein and 
by Vecsei. We heard various interpre- 
tations of “St. Francis Walking on the 
Water,” which seemed to be a prime 
favorite with the pianists. Friedheim, 
in his two recitals, played at least a 
dozen selections of Liszt, including the 
Ballade, “Mephisto” Valse and “Har- 


monies du Soir,” “Feu Follets’” and 





fess 


“Campanella.” He gave the “Love 
Dream,” No. 3, as also did Gabrilowitsch 
in his fifth recital. If Liszt could only 
have foreseen the popularity of this love 
song! To paraphrase a_ well-known 
axiom, “one touch of love maketh the 
whole world kin.” 


Novelties Few 


We have heard a few novelties during 
the season and a few works that do not 
frequently figure on concert programs. 
Of the former we must not omit the elo- 
quent “Prayer for Poland,” by Sigismond 
Stojowski, which had a first perform- 
ance; also the Schelling Variations, for 
piano and orchestra. Of the latter we 
had the Brahms-Paganini Variations, 
Book 1, played by Godowsky, and parts 


of Books 1 and 2, by Wynne Pyle. They 
are fascinating and should be heard 
much _ oftener. Liszt’s “Funerailles,” 


which Méré interpreted so admirably, 
seemed to be almost unknown in the con- 
cert room. ; 

A special feature of the season was 
the Spanish piano music. Schelling had 
made some of the Granados pieces known 
last year; now we had more of them from 
him as well as from other players. And, 
best of all, we were privileged to hear 
them interpreted with the true Spanish 
spirit and color by the composer-pianist 
himself. The Ravel Sonatine was given 
by Wittgenstein and Ornstein; the latter 
also played a Sonata by Cyril Scott. 
Copeland brought forward, in his two 
recitals, a number of pieces by Debussy 
—the “Danse de Puck,” “Poissons d’Or,” 
“Ondine” and so on. Grainger played 
the “Almeria” of Albeniz, a number of 
pieces by Granados, besides several of 
his latest folk dances and arrangements. 
As for futurist music, we had two re- 
citals by Ornstein, containing some of 
his own mood pictures, together with the 
charming and characteristic Korngold 
“Fairy Tales.” 

Performances with Orchestra 


Many of the season’s pianists have ap- 
peared with orchestra, and a number of 
the standard works have been played. 
Ernest Hutcheson gave a unique recital 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
in which he played three concertos, Mac- 
Dowell’s in D Minor, Tschaikowsky’s in 
B Flat Minor and Liszt’s in E Flat. 
Paderewski and Hofmann both played 
the Schumann; Grainger gave a thrilling 
performance of the Tschaikowsky and 
also of the Grieg; Powell performed the 
MacDowell, Hofmann the “Emperor,” 
Beethoven, and the Rubinstein in D 
Minor, while, as before mentioned, Schel- 
ling offered a new work for piano and 
orchestra, a Theme and Variations, 
which he called “Scenes in the Life of an 
Artist.” 

There was little offered in music for 
two pianos. Early in the season two 
young pianists, Marta Milinowska and 
Harry Cumpson, gave an interesting re- 
cital, which contained Mozart’s Sonata 
in D Major; Sinding’s Variations, Op. 2; 
Five Valses, Brahms; Scherzo, Saint- 
Saéns and Fantasie, Op. 5, Rachmaninoff. 
All these were played from memory. 
Later’ Bauer and Gabrilowitsch gave one 
of their inimitable programs, consisting 
of the Schumann Variations, Op. 46; the 
Schumann-Reinecke “Manfred”; the Bee- 
thoven-Saint-Saéns Theme and Varia- 
tions, a Romance and Valse of Arensky 
and the “Espana,” Chabrier. 

Taken all in all, the piano season has 
been marvelously fruitful and full of 
inspiration for the student and music- 
lover. 





Russell Compositions Given on Program 
in Philadelphia 


NEWARK, N. J., May 13.—Louis Arthur 
Russell, the Newark pedagogue, com- 
poser and conductor, gave an address on 
“The Development of the American Mu- 
sician” before the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association recently. One of 
Mrs. Russell’s songs, “When Thou Art 
Near,” was sung by Helma Fritz, and 
two of his compositions for violin, “Ro- 
manza Caprice” and Ballade Polonaise 
in A Minor, were played by Robert 
Griensenbeck of Newark, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 
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CONTRALTO SINGS 
ON ’PHONE FROM 
OCEAN TO OCEAN 














Eleanor Wadsworth, Young Contralto, 
Who Recently Sang Over the Tele- 
phone From Coast to Coast 


Boston, MAss., May 9.—Katherine 
Lincoln, the prominent New York-Boston 
voice teacher, was the recipient of a te'e- 
gram recently from one of her profes- 
sional students in New York. Eleanor 
Wadsworth, contralto, was the sender of 
this message, which was as follows: 

“At a banquet and transcontinental 
meeting of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, I sang “A Perfect 
Day” over the telephone, and was heard 
in Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco and Los 


Angeles. When finished I took up the 
receiver and listened to the applause, 
which was fine.” 
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Miss Wadsworth is the possessor of a 
rich contralto voice of extensive range. 
Hers was said to be the first woman’s 
voice to be heard over the telephone 
from “Ocean to Ocean.” It was re- 
ported over the ’phone that every word 
and note of her song were distinctly 
heard in the cities above mentioned. 

H. L. 


FLAWLESS PLAYING BY 
GODOWSKY IN OMAHA 


Pianist Gives Final Recital in Municipal 
Series—New Chorus of Men’s 
Voices Is Heard 





OMAHA, NEB., May 15.—For the first 
time in several years Leopold Godowsky 
was heard here recently in a recital 
which constituted the last of a series of 
attractions presented under municipal 
auspices by Charles Franke, local man- 
ager. A program, which included the 
Schumann “Carnaval,” a Chopin group 
and pieces in divers moods by Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt and others, was given gs 
flawlessly as to technique and so simply 
and sincerely as to spirit that those who 
were fortunate enough to be present 
could not sufficiently praise the perform- 
ance. The artist was accorded the great- 
est measure of appreciation throughout 
the recital. 

The Menoma Chorus, James E. Car- 
nal, director, made its début recently. 
The Menoma (the name a contraction of 
“Men of Omaha’’) is a male chorus, the 
membership of which includes many 
prominent business men. In a varied 
program it disclosed excellent qualities, 
careful training being evidenced as well 
as a conscientious co-operation between 
singers and conductor. In its first num- 
ber, “The Song of the Vikings,” by Fan- 
ning, the chorus achieved a success to 
which it held during the remainder of 
the program, most of which was unac- 
companied. 

Soloists were local artists. Mabelle 
Crawford Welpton, contralto, heard all 
too seldom, sang with her usual art. She 
has a gorgeous voice of wide range and 
capable of great variety in interpreta- 
tion. Mrs. Welpton was accompanied 
by Grace Slabaugh. The other soloist 
was Henry Cox, violinist, who played 
with skill and musicianly understanding 
and who also presented his Omaha 
Chamber Music Society in some excel- 
lent numbers. Mrs. Cox and H. W. 
Thornton added much in good accompani- 
ments. 

William H. Hunt, a pupil of Patrick 
O’Neil, made his début as a professional 
recital-giver on Thursday evening, dis- 
closing a bass voice of unusually good 
quality, coupled with poise and well de- 
veloped dramatic sense. His interpre- 
tation of the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” and 
others was worthy of a singer with many 
years of stage experience. Mme. 
Borglum, as accompanist, furnished sup- 
port always ample and artistic. 


E. L. W. 
HEAR FLORENCE WORTHINGTON 


Soprano’s Song Recital Greeted by 
Appreciative Audience 


The Bandbox Theater, New York, was 
well filled on Thursday afternoon, May 
11, for the recital given by Florence 
Worthington, a Washington soprano. 

In spite of the lateness of the season 
there was a good-sized audience to greet 
Miss Worthington, and the generous ap- 
plause was supplemented with unusually 
profuse floral tributes. The ‘Dove 
Sono” recitative and an aria from “Le 
Nozze de Figaro” was the opening offer- 
ing followed by two Grétry compositions, 
the “Rose chérie’” and “Ariette,” in 
which the singer’s powers of interpreta- 
tion were well disclosed. Miss Worthing- 
ton’s style makes her a delightful ex- 


ponent of the French school, and her 
singing of the Saint-Saéns “La Cloche” 
and Fauré’s “Clair de Lune” brought 
well deserved applause. The Widor 
“Non Credo” and the “Sonnet Matinal” 
of Massenet concluded the French offer 
ings. 

The Schubert group of four songs 


showed that Miss Worthington possesses 
admirable enunciation and a good sense 
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Talking Machine Alters Music 
Tastes of Philippine Savages 
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Above: The Ibellaos of Northern Luzon Island, in the Philippines, Listening to 
a Talking Machine Record. Below: They Dance to the Music of a Victrola 


MERICAN ragtime has taken such a hold among the Ibellaos, a savage tribe of 
northern Luzon Island, in the Philippines, that it threatens to replace entirely 
the crude percussion instruments of the tribe. The Ibellaos, or Ellongotees, are so 
primitive that their language does not the the United 
States Government, which now is teaching the children of the tribe to speak, read 


contain sound of S, and 


and write English, finds great difficulty in accustoming the tongues of the children 
to make the strange sound. The Ibellaos are similar to the head-hunting Ifugaos, 
who also cannot pronounce S. 

Recently a United States soldier brought a Victrola 
the Ibellaos dance entirely to American ragtime, which they 
unmusical sounds made by their native ear-tormenting instruments. 


into the district, and now 
much prefer to the 
The above 


pictures were made by Fred H. Wright, an explorer in the 
United States Government. 


They show the 
hut on the poles is a typical Ibellao dwelling. 


Philippines for the 
listening to the music. The 
I ARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Ibellaos 





of the demands which the composer 
makes on his interpreters’ intelligence 
and perception of color. The program 
closed with four spring songs, “I’ve Been 
Roaming” of Horn, Parker’s “The Lark 
Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest” and two 


pianist, and Samuel J. Leventhal, vio- 
linist, gave a sonata recital at Unity 
Hall. The program consisted of the Cor- 
elli Violin Sonata in D Major, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2, 
for violin and pianoforte, and the Sjogren 





Rummel compositions, “Ecstasy” and Sonata for Violin and Piano in E Minor, 
“Across the Hills.” Francis Moore was’ Op. 24. The audience was made up of 
an especially pleasing accompanist. many of Hartford’s music lovers and stu- 
M. S. dents. Much appreciation was expressed 
; eee on . by the listeners. The work of both artists 
Give Sonata Recital in Hartford, Conn. was of a high conception, and their en- 
HARTFORD, CONN., May 8.—On Tues- semble work good throughout the eve- 

day evening, May 2, Mrs. Burton Yaw, ning. lr. E. C. 

. + ( * ° 
Winifred hristie 
. e 
Pianist 
“Miss Christie’s characteristl produced ravishing results 
in the French pieces. Such playing of these pieces is rarely to 
be heard.”’ New York Times 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ITH distinct pleasure has the re- 
viewer of this journal watched the 
appearance, from the press of the Boston 
Music Company, of the five excellent vol- 
umes of “festival music for the organ,” 
which Dr. William C. Carl has selected 
and edited. The volumes dealing with 
music for Christmas, Easter and special 
services have already been discussed in 
these columns. Now the other two vol- 
umes, one devoted to the “Funeral Serv- 
ice,” the other to the “Wedding Service,” 
make their appearance.* 

Dr. Carl has again avoided the hack- 
neyed in making his collections. They 
contain none of the padding which fills 
up the average volume of music for a 
special occasion. In the funeral album 
one finds such new and interesting things 
as a Funeral March, by J. P. E. Hart- 
mann; Gustaf Hiagg’s Funeral March, 
Chauvet’s Funeral Prelude, and a lovely 
(and little known) Dirge by the com- 
poser of “Mignon,” Ambroise Thomas. 
Of course, there are, too, the “Dead 
March,” from Handel’s “Saul,” and the 
familiar funeral marches of Beethoven, 
Chopin and Mendelssohn. There is also 
Handel’s famous “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth,” arranged for the organ 
and Mendelssohn’s “O Rest in the Lord,” 
from the oratorio “Elijah.” 

The wedding volume has been equally 
well planned. First comes a set of pieces 
chosen for the recital preceding the wed- 
ding ceremony, among these being Mac- 
Master’s “Orange Blossoms,” a Gavotte 
by Neustedt and Lemmens’s “Wedding 
Morn.” The marches include those from 
“Lohengrin,” the “Tannhauser” March, 
the Mendelssohn March, Henry Smith’s 
“Entrée Nuptiale,” and pieces by de la 
Tombelle and Loret. Arensky’s “At the 
Altar,” Barnby’s “O Perfect Love,” and 
Strelezki’s “The Bride’s Song,” are some 
of the other good things in the album. 

Dr. Carl’s editing is worthy of the 
highest praise; the volumes make a big 
appeal to the intelligent observer of what 
the needs of the professional organist 
are. They are unique in that they not 
only contain fine material, but have been 
prepared so admirably by a musician who 
is known internationally as an authority 
in his field. 

* * a 

ARL FISCHER issues an attractive 

little album of “Ten Mother Goose 
Jingles” for a voice with piano accom- 
paniment, by Arthur Edward Johnstone.+ 
Here one finds new music for such de- 
lightful things of our childhood as “The 
North Wind Doth Blow,” “Twinkle, 
Little Star,” “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat” and 
“Little Bo-Peep.” Mr. Johnstone’s music 
is as simple as simple can be; it is well 
executed and in every case a natural re- 
flection of the text. 

The set, ten in all, should be widely 
sung by singers who desire light num- 
bers for their programs. The songs are 
dedicated to Anita Rio, the noted Amer- 
ican soprano. 

* * 

| ha but few songs for solo voice has 

Victor Harris written with so much 
innate charm as in his “Ghosts,” which 
the Oliver Ditson Company has issued.} 
Here is a little song of two pages in 
which Mr. Harris has uttered in a most 
natural way the sentiment of the poem 
before him. There is nothing about it 
that is not spontaneous. It is melodious 
and harmonically sensitive. Not a wasted 
note is there in it, nor an artificial turn. 
It sings itself, as it were, and will make 

*“WEDDING SERVICE,” “FUNERAL SERVICE.”’ 
Two Volumes for the Organ. Compiled and 
Edited by Dr. William C. Carl. Price, $1 
each net. The Boston Music Company Edi- 
tion, Nos. 192 and 1938. Boston: The Boston 
Music Company. 

+*TEN MOTHER GOOSE JINGLES. For a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Arthur 
Edward Johnstone. Price, 60 cents net. New 


York: Carl Fischer. 
t“Guosts.” Song for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Victor Harris. 


Boston: The Oliver Ditson 


Price, 40 cents 
Company. 


a splendid recital song in a group. 
The song is issued in editions for low 
and medium voices. 
* * * 


ARL RISSLAND, the excellent Bos- 
ton violinist, who has made so many 
admirable transcriptions for his instru- 
ment for the house of Ditson in the last 
few years, has added several new ones.§ 
He has taken Komzak’s attractive “Volks- 
liedchen,” original for string quartet, and 
“La Poupée,” from Bizet’s “Children’s 
Suite,” and done them very tastefully. 
There is a new composition of mild 
interest for the violin with piano accom- 
paniment called “Dream of Summer,” by 
Frank H. Grey. 
* * 
N the Ditson “Third Series” of organ 
compositions appear Schumann’s Mel- 
ody in G Minor, Op. 20, transcribed for 
the organ by James H. Rogers; Dubois’s 
Andantino-Reverie transcribed by the 
same musician, and Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Nightingale and the Rose,” transcribed 
by L. Courtade.|| These are interesting 
organ pieces, suitable for use in recital, 
finely edited and arranged. 


* * * 


CHARMING Trish song that will find 
many to approve it is “Norah,” by 
Char'es S. Burnham.{| Its simple melody, 
ideally vocal, gives an opportunity for 
those things that singers enjoy so much; 
it is purely lyric and has qualities which 
invariably win popularity. It is being 
sung by John Barnes Wells, the popular 
tenor. 
The song is issued in three keys, high, 
medium and low. 
x * * 
LAUDE DEBUSSY is again adding 
to the literature of music for two 
pianos, this time with three pieces called 
“En Blanc et Noir,” which his publishers, 
the house of Durand, in Paris, issue.** 
These compositions are engaging and 
represent the noted French composer at 
the height of his powers. Difficult to in- 
terpret, they will be heard best from 
great artists who join forces to present 
to the public from time to time the little 
known music which composers of to-day 
and yesterday have set for two pianos. 
The pieces bear these dedications: “A 
mon ami A. Kussewitsky”; “Au Lieu- 
tenant Jacques Charlot, tué par l’ennemi 
en 1915, le 3 Mars” and “A mon ami Igor 
Strawinsky.” 
* * * 
HE London house of Schirmer}; ad- 
vances an unusually interesting suite 
of “North Sea Fantasies” for the piano 
by Alec Rowley, a composer hitherto un- 
known to us. There are four pieces, “The 
Bell Buoy,” “Sea Spray,” “Moonlight” 
and “Into the Icy Blast,” and they are all 
well worth while. Mr. Rowley is mod- 
ern, without being ultra-modern. He 
deals in harmonies that engage without 
annoying. Rhythmically there is a Mac- 
Dowell touch in “The Bell Buoy,” though 
it has an individuality of its own. The 
other pieces, too, have fine points, and 
must command respect at once from mu- 
sicians. They are not too difficult of 
execution. 


“The Sea Kiss,” a song by Noel John- 

§“LITTLE FOLKSONG.” By Karl Komzak. 
“LA PoupeEs.”’ By Georges Bizet. Tran- 
scribed for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment by Karl Rissland. Price, 50 cents each. 
“DREAM OF SUMMER.” For the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Frank H. Grey. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

|New ‘TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
Boston: The Oliver Ditson Company. 

‘““‘NORAH.” Song for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Charles 8S. Burn- 
ham. Price, 50 cents. New York: Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge. 

**“Bn BLANC ET Nore.” Three Composi- 
tions for Two Pianos. By Claude Debussy. 
Price, Fr. 10 net. Paris: A. Durand et Fils 

++NorTH SEA FANTASIES. For the Piano. 
By Alec Rowley. Two Shillings Net. “THE 
Sra Kiss.” Song for a Solo Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Noel Johnson. Price, 
Two Shillings Net. London: G. Schirmer, 
Ltd. 
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son, is also issued by this publishing 
house. It is an unimportant affair, fairly 
attractive, though scarcely distinguished. 
It will be interesting to watch and see 
whether the publishers of Mr. Tate’s 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling” take 
action on an undeniable resemblance of 
the opening measures of their “hit” and 
Mr. Johnson’s “The gray sea toss’d him 
with her cold white lips.” One can 
hardly imagine two songs in which the 
opening melodic phrase is more similar. 


* * * 


HE Oliver Ditson Company has pub- 


lished another edition of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s popular “At Dawn- 
ing.” This edition is in F major, and is 
characterized by the publishers as the 
“lower medium key.” There is also issued 
a transcription of “At Dawning” for 
piano solo, which Mr. Cadman has made 
himself in a most playable and effective 
manner.{t Thousands of music-lovers, 
to whom the song is familiar, will take 
new interest in seeing how Mr. Cadman 
has transformed it into a short piano 
piece. 

* * * 


ROM the press of the Clayton F. 

Summy Company, in Chicago§§ 
comes a splendid transcription for piano 
by Carl Fallberg, of the Gavotte from 
Bach’s Fifth Violoncello Sonata. Mr. 
Fallberg shows his musicianship in this 
as in everything he does. It is a most 
worthy number, as he has set it. 

There are two études for the piano by 
Florence A. Goodrich, a “Staccato Etude” 
and a “Papillons.” For teaching pur- 
poses they will be welcome, in spite of 
the fact that they reveal no trace of an 
original musical thought. 


* * * 


BOOK of Spanish Dances for the 


piano by the late Enrique Gran- 
ados is issued by the firm of Carl Fischer, 
New York.§{/ The dances are a Villa- 


ti“AT DAWNING.” Song by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Lower Medium Key. Price, 
60 cents. “AT DAWNING.” By Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. Transcribed for Piano 


Solo by the Composer. Price, 60 cents. Bos- 
ton: The Oliver Ditson Company. 
§§GAVOTTE FROM BACH’sS FIFTH VIOLON- 


CELLO SONATA. Transcribed for the Piano by 
Carl Fallberg. Price, 50 cents. Two ETupDEs. 
For the Piano. By Florence A. Goodrich. 
Price, 30 cents each. Chicago: The Clayton 
EF. Summy Co. 
{{SPANISH DANcEs. For the Piano. 

Granados. Op. 5, No. 4, 5, 6. Price $1. 
York: Carl Fischer. 


By E. 
New 





nesca, Playera and Jota, and are neither 
better nor worse than some of the Span- 
ish dances by non-Spanish composers 
with which we have been made ac- 
quainted in other years. There is de- 
cided charm in the Jota, which works 
out very attractively in performance. 
They are not very difficult. Joseph Gahm 
has looked after the editing in a praise- 


worthy manner. 
* * * 


ENA BRANSCOMBE is busying 
herself these days making choral 
transcriptions, and she is showing that 
she has a sense for women’s voices that 
promises much. From her publishers, 


the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., come her 
arrangements for three-part women’s 
voices of Richard Strauss’s Serenade, 
under the title “Awake! Awake!” Saint- 
Saéns’s “The Swan,” entitled “Only to 
Thee,” and a version of her own recent 
song, “Heartsease.”*** 

Miss Branscombe has done these 
things finely, with much taste and un- 
derstanding of the medium in which she 
is working. The Strauss number is sure 
to sound effective in this form, while 
Saint-Saéns’s familiar piece, a stand-by 
in the violin and ’cello repertoire, will 
win new admirers when sung. This 
gifted composer has also written the 
texts for the arrangements, modestly 
placing the note “Words by G. B.” on 
the printed edition. We have read verse 
of lesser respectability signed in full by 
its authors. P 

a * * 


oe Boston Music Company has is- 

sued a little encore song, called “Her 
Dream,” by Frank Waller, that should 
find a place in the repertoire of many 
concert singers.j7+ It is agreeably 
melodious, and the text is one of those 
bright little bits of verse that never fail 
to win an audience’s pleasure. It is pub- 
lished for high and low voice. 

A. W. K. 


7 ***“ AWAKE! AWAKE!” By Richard Strauss 
ONLY TO THEE.” By Camille Saint-Saéns. 
Arranged for Three-Part Chorus of Women's 
Voices with Piano Accompaniment by Gena 
Branscombe. ‘‘HEARTSEASE.” For Three-Part 
Chorus of Women’s Voices with Piano Ac- 
a ee Nad Gena Branscombe. Price 
2 cents’ each, Bos : Y J 3 »” 
| Fe 3oston: The Arthur Pp. 
TTT “HER DREAM.” Song for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Frank Wal- 
ler. ; Price, 40 cents. Boston: The Boston 
Music Company. 





Joseph Irwin, a young violinist, gave 
a recital on May 9 at the Hotel Chelsea 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. Mrs. 
S. B. L. Ireland was his accompanist. 
Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto, a member of 
the Crescendo Club, assisted, with Evalyn 
I. Tyson, accompanist. 
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SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
CONCLUDES SUCCESSFUL SEASON 








Thirty-One Weeks’ Tour of Fortune Gallo’s Forces Has Proved 
Interest Which American Cities Take in Operatic Produc- 
tions of Merit—Impresario Believes That “ Star’? System 
Is Waning as Musical Appreciation Increases 








a> thirty-five thousand people, as 
the box office records showed, paid to 
hear the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany during its recent two-weeks’ en- 
gagement in St. Louis. 

This instance is taken from numer- 
ous similar ones, as an example of the 
interest and attendance which have been 
met by the San Carlo Company during 
the season’s tour, a season which ended 
brilliantly on April 1 and which has 
included the majority of the important 
cities of the East and Middle West. 

Impresario Fortune Gallo had a theory 


that grand opera could be successfully 
given throughout the country at the usual 
theater prices, and the successes of his 
organization, particularly in the season 
just ended, have proved conclusively that 
his reasoning was correct. 

In Pittsburgh, on March 23, 24 and 
25, the San Carlo Company appeared be- 
fore capacity audiences, directly follow- 
ing the engagement of the Russian 
Ballet. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis are other cities 
that have welcomed the San Carlos with 
record audiences. 


Long List of Successes 


Since the premiére at the Boston Opera 
House last September the company has 
appeared in Providence, Washington, 
Baltimore, Albany, Toronto, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Wheeling, 
Columbus, Louisville, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Omaha, Wichita, Topeka, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Nashville, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg and Reading, a tour 
of thirty-one weeks. 

Signor Gallo believes that the success 
of his organization is due in large meas- 
ure to ignoring the “star” system and 
building upon the uniform qualities of 
the ensemble. In his opinion musical 
taste is advancing to the point where 
a love of good music will ‘bring people 
to operatic productions, rather than the 
desire to see and hear this or that famous 
song bird. Fresh, young voices, finished 
productions and the reputation for keep- 
ing absolute faith with his patrons have 
been the basis on which the head of the 
San Carlo forces has built. 


Special Student Performances 


One of the unusual features of the sea- 
son has been snecial performances at re- 
duced rates for public school pupils 
whose regular music course embraces a 
study of grand opera, thus working in 
unison with the educational forces that 
are developing musical interest through 
introducing the study as a regular part 
of public school work. 

Associated with Signor Gallo is Charles 
R. Baker, who has directed the bookings 
for the company and is also at the head 
of its publicity bureau. To Mr. Baker the 
san Carlo impresario ascribes much of 
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the success which has crowned the pres- 
ent season. 

For next season, Impresario Gallo is 
planning his tour on even a more elab- 
orate scale than that in which it dis- 





Fortune Gallo, Impresario of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company 


tinguished itself this year, the interest 
manifested having convinced him that 
the country at large wants grand opera 
and is willing to support it handsomely 
if adequate productions are given by 
capable singers. 

As a forerunner of the much-to-be 
desired time when America will have its 
own opera houses and companies 
throughout the country, Signor Gallo’s 
forces are doing a laudable pioneer work 
in presenting good music at prices that 
do not mean a strain on the finances of 
its patrons, and the results which have 
followed his efforts have encouraged him 
to prepare brilliant musical fare for the 
cities which will be included in the 1916- 
1917 tour. 


Hempstead Recital Demonstrates Talent 
of Young Contralto 


Addie Tydeman, contralto pupil of 
Fay Foster, gave a recital at Banquet 
Hall, Hempstead, L. I., on Wednesday 
evening, May 3, assisted by Miss Foster 
at the piano. The program was arranged 
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J.M.Swangon, 


in four groups, the first devoted to songs 
by Giordani, Hué and Grieg, the second 
to three songs in German by Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky and Strauss. Then came 
a group of songs by living Americans, 
Alexander Russell, Fay Foster, Carl 
Hahn and A. Walter Kramer, and finally 
five American Indian songs (sung in cos- 
tume) by Arthur Nevin, Thurlow Lieur- 
ance, Carlos Troyer and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Miss Tydeman proved 
that she is a highly gifted young singer 
in her delivery of this taxing list and 
was received with much approval. 


TEXAS COLLEGE PRESENTS 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Eleanore Cochrane and Theo Karl Ap- 
pear with Stransky Players—Local 
Soloist Wins Honors 








DENTON, TEx., May 6.—The New York 
Philharmonic Society appeared on April 
29 in a matinée program at the College 
of Industrial Arts. This event marked 
the climax of a season which has been 
more brilliant musically than any in the 
history of the college. The large audi- 
torium was completely filled. The public 
has grown greatly in musical apprecia- 
tion during the past season. 

Mr. Stransky gave an inspired read- 
ing of the Tschaikowsky Symphony. The 
auditors, who had been prepared pre- 
viously by illustrated lectures and an 
alytical notes, listened intelligently and 
responsively. The two vocal soloists, 
kKleanore Cochran and Theo Karl, gave 
pleasure with the beauty of their voices 
in a “Lohengrin” duet. Helen Norfleet, 
director of piano at the college, was in- 
vited to play with the orchestra and ap- 
peared in the first movement of the Schu- 
mann A Minor Concerto. A rare per- 
sonality, intellectually and artistically, 
was behind Miss Norfleet’s playing. In 
her, Schumann has an ideal interpreter. 


CULP RETURNS TO HOLLAND 











Famous Dutch Liedersinger May Do 
Red Cross Work This Summer 


Julia Culp, the noted Dutch lieder- 
singer, concluded her season with recitals 
at Richmond, Va., and sailed from New 
York for Holland on Thursday, May 11. 
Her accompanist, Coenraad v. Bos, also 
returned to Holland for the summer. 

After a short visit in Holland Mme. 
Culp will go to Berlin for the summer. 
She has made no definite plans, but ex- 
pects to do considerable Red Cross work 
during her vacation. Mr. Bos will be 
heard in a number of concerts for the 
benefit of injured soldiers. 

Mme. Culp returns to America about 
the middle of November and will open 
the 1916-1917 concert season with a re- 
cital in Wilkes Barre, Pa., on Nov. 20. 
She appears in a joint recital at Car- 
negie Hall with Louis Graveure, the 
baritone, on Nov. 28. 


Arthur Middleton Joins West End Col- 
legiate Choir, New York 


Arthur Middleton has been engaged 


as the bass of the West End Collegiate 


Church, New York. The other members 
of the choir, Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Adah Hussey, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, as well as Henry Hall Duncklee, 
organist and director, have been re- 
tained. 
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HORSEBACK-RIDING 
HAS ARDENT DEVOTEE 
IN ANNA FITZIU 

















( Mishkin 


Anna Fitziu, Metropolitan Opera So- 
prano, Garbed for Her Favorite Sport 


American opera stars, fearing the in- 
sidious attack of avoirdupois which has 
made many a diva unhappy at the height 
of her career, are more and more real- 
the 
Anna Fitziu, the gifted young soprano, 
who made her début with the Metropol- 
itan Opera forces last season in the world 
premiere of Granados’s opera, “Goyes- 
cas,” is a devotee of horseback riding. 
With the arrival of spring she is out in 
Central Park several times each week, 
enjoying this healthful sport. Major 
Hartman of Governor’s Island, where 
Miss Fitziu was recently entertained at 
dinner and a military dance, has ar 
ranged for her to show his blue ribbon 
winner “Lady Pepper” at the various 
horse shows this summer and at Madison 
Square Garden next fall. Mrs. Hartman, 
the wife of Major Hartman, is an accom 
plished musician, and several of her 
songs have been sung by Miss Fitziu. 


izing value of outdoor exercise. 





Pupils of Frances C. Hegel were heard 
recently at her studio in Newark, N. J. 
Kifteen pupils of Mrs. Ada Crane Jaco- 
bus, soprano, assisted by Margaret Sum 
ner, diseuse, participated in a recital in 
Velleville Avenue Congregational Church. 


OSCAR 


SEAGLE 


BARITONE 


‘‘He is one of the most 
satisfying exponents of 
the art of song interpre- 
tation.”—New York Sun. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


Noted Composers Co-operating in Making the Art of the Slav Better Understood, While a Similar 
Campaign for English Music Is Being Conducted in Petrograd—Chamber Music of Fine Quality 


London, May 1, 1916. 

HE formation of a Russian Music 
Committee and club with headquar- 

ters in London has proved an immediate 
success. It has wealthy and influential 
patrons, as well as a large following for 
its cuncerts. On the committee are the 
Russian Ambassador, the Grand Duke 
Michael, and the Russian Consul-General, 
for active musical work, César Cui, 
Glazounoff, Safonoff, Rachmaninoff and 
Arteiboucheff, while on the English list 


- are the well-known names of Rosa New- 


march and Olga Novikoff. The idea is 
to get in touch with musical societies, 
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conductors, lecturers, opera - directors, 
concert-givers, etc., whether professional 
or amateur, to help them to become in- 
formed about the great art of a great 
nation—at present all too little under- 
stood here—and to prevent the exploiting 
of second-rate Russian music and third- 
rate Russian singers. It is thus a clear- 
ing-house where the best can be found, 
and clearly fills a need at a time when to 
a great extent the dominant influence of 
German music is being shaken off. 
_Foremost among the many Russian 
singers now active here are Vladimir Ros- 
ing, Julian Bonell and Boris Bornhoff, 
and a special word must always be said 
for Mme. Alys Bateman, who has worked 
so assiduously in behalf of the music of 
Russia and Serbia at her concerts in Aid 
of the Blinded Soldiers and Sailors at St. 
Dunstan’s Hotel. 

A movement has been started in Petro- 
grad on the same lines for the popu- 
larizing there of English music, and 
young Rimsky-Korsakoff, who recently 
left London for Russia, has engaged two 
English correspondents for his new mu- 
sical magagine. 

When the London String Quartet op- 
ened its summer season with a concert 
in AZolian Hall on Saturday we found re- 
gretfully that one of the original mem- 
bers, T. W. Petre, had left for the front. 
His place was ably filled, however, by H. 
Wynn Reeves. The quartet was led as 
before by Albert Sammons, and H. Waldo 
Warner and C. Warwick Evans completed 
it. They played Schubert’s Quartet in A 
Minor with wonderful sympathy, and fol- 
lowing that we heard Waldo Warner’s 
Quartet in C Minor for the second time 
a subtle and beautiful work, which is de- 
servedly popular. William Murdoch was 
the pianist in the Brahms Quartet in C 
Minor and a wonderful performance of 
it was obtained. 





Shakespearean Observances 


LONDON, April 24.—At the great 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival to be 
given in Drury Lane Theater on May 2, 
music will receive a lion’s share of atten- 
tion and the singers will be Carrie Tubb 
and Robert Radford. First, we are to 
have some numbers, inspired by the Bard, 
performed by the London Symphony Or- 
chestra under Sir Hubert Parry and Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie; then more music 
by Sullivan and other modern composers, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir 
Henry Wood, Edward German, Hamilton 
Harty, Julian Clifford and Norman 
O’Neill. Yet with all this, it is a matter 
for no small regret that neither the con 
cert nor the operatic world has taken 
any individually active part in this great 
Tercentenary. For instance, we might 
have had a revival of Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford’s operatic setting of “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” which certainly de- 
serves reviving. We would recommend it 
to Sir Thomas Beecham, who has an ideal 
Beatrice in either Caroline Hatchard or 
Rosina Buckmann. “Falstaff” also should 
appeal to a conductor with so good an all- 
"round company. 

In an extra recital and the last of his 
series, Mark Hambourg allowed his ad- 
mirers free rein in choosing his program 
by vote. The result was eminently satis- 
factory and a fine performance was ob- 
tained of César Frank’s Prelude, Aria 
and Fugue, the “Waldstein” Sonata, the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, Ravel’s Polonaise in A _ Flat, 
Scriabine’s Etude in C Sharp and a lovely 
Chopin group. The performance was de 
lightful and the great interest taken in 
it was a refreshing sign of the times. 


There is no doubt that, in the pleasure- 
seeking world of London to-day, music 
has it all its own way. 

The London Trio (Almina Goodwin, 
Louis Pecskai and W. E. Whitehouse) 
played the Beethoven Trio in D mag- 
nificently at its concert Wednesday. Miss 
Goodwin and M. Pecskai played Sir Hu- 
bert Parry’s Partita in D Minor, for 
violin and piano, with great finish and 
Mr. Whitehouse chose a Boccherini num- 
ber for his solo. Annie Rees was a most 
acceptable vocal soloist. 

“Parsifal” in Concert 

A concert performance of “Parsifal”’ 
in the Queen’s Hall under Sir Henry 
Wood was given on Good Friday and 
drew a splendid audience. A highly fin- 
ished production was afforded by the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn sang her two solos beau- 
tifully. A regrettable even though some- 
what amusing incident occurred iust be- 
fore the last number when a woman in 
the audience arose and appealed te “all 
Englishmen and Englishwomen to refrain 
from listening to German music while 
their brothers are being slaughtered and 
starved to death by the Germans.” The 
auditors near her adjured here to “run 
away” and “Oh, go home,” which she did, 
and so the matter ended. Not a few ex- 
pressed their amusement that her protest 
had come at the end instead of the be- 
ginning of the concert, for she had heard 
all but one number. At Albert Hall the 
Royal Choral Society gave a stirring per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah,” the 
soloists being Carrie Tubb, Phyllis Lett, 
Lieut. John Coates and Robert Radford. 
The work of soloists and chorus was up 
to the high level expected from them. 
Among the audience were the Right Hon. 
Arthur Balfour and numberless wounded 
officers and men. : ee 





BETHLEHEM CHORAL CONCERT 


Prominent Soloists Assist Church Sing- 
ers in Mendelssohn Cantata 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 13. — The 
Church Choral Society of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, I. H. Bartholomew, 
organist and musical director, presented 
the Mendelssohn symphony - cantata, 
“Hymn of Praise,” on Tuesday evening, 
May 9, under Prof. Bartholomew’s lead- 
ership. 

Assisting the Choral Society in the fine 
presentation given the cantata were Mrs. 
Mary Hissem de Moss of New York and 
Dr. Henry Gurney, tenor, of Philadel- 
phia. The cantata marked the forty- 
fourth recital of church music which 
Professor Bartholomew’s singers have 
given since he assumed the musical di- 
rection at Holy Trinity, and the work of 
both soloists and chorus called forth the 
highest praise. 





At the national biennial convention of 
women’s clubs to be held in New York, 
May 22 to 30, artists who are to take part 
in the concerts given to the State presi- 
dents and their delegates, include the Elsa 
Fischer Quartet, Blanche Goode, pian- 
ist; Margaret Harrison, soprano; Ber- 
tram Schwahn, baritone, and Albin 
Antosch, ’cellist, all from the Anderson 
Bureau. The concerts are to take place 
in the Hotel Majestic. 


A new war song by Sir Edward Elgar, 
“Fight for Right,” was recently intro- 
duced in London. 
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AMERICAN SONGS BY 
GERTRUDE ROSS 


THREE SONGS OF THE DESERT 


Sunset in the Desert. E (c-E org) . . . . . .60 
Night in the Desert. Fm (F-a) Dm (a-F) . . ¢ .60 
Dawn in the Desert. Dm (d-F) Cm (c-E) . . 60 
WAR TRILOGY. War. Dm(F-F)Bm (EE) . .... . . .50 
A Babe's First Cry. G (G-g) E (E-E) C (c-C) . .50 
Peace. E (E-g) C (c-E). ced c « s. Wee 


Sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, Marie Morrisey, 
Frances Ingram, etc. 
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wins more laurels at 
Chicago recital, April 
30th 


ERIC DELAMARTER — Chicago 
Tribune, May 2, 1916 
“playing an impressive program 
with the expertness, and keen feel- 
ing for effect known of her work.” 
‘music making of distinction.” 
charming.” 
“brilliantly set forth.” 


EDWARD C. MOORE—Chicago 

Journal, May 1, 1916 
‘a pianist of skill, intelligence, 
and feeling, knowing what is good 
in the literature of the piano, and 
how to set it forth.” 


‘played excellently from both 
technical and emotional _ stand- 
points.” 


FELIX BOROWSKI—Chicago Her- 
ald, May 1, 1916 


**__accomplishments that were 
pleasurable to hear.”’ 
‘__performed with musicianship, 





and, where such a thing was de- 
manded, with brilliancy.”’ 

“__with good technique and with 
crisp touch.” 





HERMAN DEVRIES— Chicago 
American, May 1, 1916 

‘‘__an interpretation full of dignity 

and matured artistry.” 

STANLEY FAYE—Chicago Daily 
News, May 1, 1916 

‘played with the intelligent art 

Miss Durno applies to all her work.” 

‘*“__it is not necessary to remark on 

the excellencies of her technique.” 


KARLETON HACKETT—Chicago 
Evening Post, May 1, 1916 

‘“__good tone and musical appre- 

ciation.” 

**__¢racefully done.” 

‘just the crispness to bring out 

the meaning.” 


WALTER KNUPFER— Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung, May 1, 1916 

‘“__appeared as a convincing inter- 

preter of Brahms.” 

“the performance of the Largo 

(Chopin Sonata)—for tonal beauty 

and emotional effect, left nothing to 

be desired.” 

“_"Golden Rod’ (Cecil 

had to be repeated.” 


Burleigh) 


For all information regard- 
ing next season’s bookings 
address: 


Miss Helen Powell 
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4140 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
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DEMONSTRATES WORK OF BEGINNERS 


Mary Armstrong Reverses, 
Through Perfield System, 
Usual Pupils’ Recital 


Flee conducting a highly successful 
normal class in Indianapolis in the 
Dunning System, Mary Chontrelle Arm: 
strong, who is the authorized New York 
representative of the Dunning System, 
visited Chicago, where she took up the 
study of the Effa Ellis Perfield Teaching 
System. 
Whereas the Dunning work is ideal 


for children, Miss Armstrong felt that 
for teaching teachers Mrs. Perfield’s sys- 
tem was not only helpful but of great 
pedagogic value. Miss Armstrong re- 
turned to New York last week and spoke 
enthusiastically about the Perfield work, 
which she has now added to her teach- 
ing: “It is not unusual to see teachers 
present the work of trained pupils be- 
fore a large audience, but for a teacher 
or originator of a system of music teach- 
ing to display her tactics with children 
who have never studied music is inter- 
esting and also a helpful lesson for all. 
Effa Ellis Perfield is the only teacher I 
know who demonstrates her system with 
beginners. I had the pleasure of assist- 
ing Mrs. Perfield in Brooklyn on Satur- 
day last in giving a lesson to a class of 
‘raw material.’ This means that a group 
of pupils who never studied music were 
given a lesson. 

“Parents and teachers were surprised, 
not at what Mrs. Perfield told these 
pupils, but rather at what she did not 
tell them and at what they were able 
to do themselves. Notation, chords and 
rhythm work, besides melody-dictation 
and ear-training seem a large dose to 
give in one lesson, but developed by this 
method the children seém already to 
know a great deal about it. This method 
works from the basis of ‘inner feeling,’ 
‘reasoning’ and ‘drill. No games nor 
songs, except original ones made by the 
children, are used; nor is any apparatus 
employed. 

“The work is entirely constructive, 
instead of instructive; pupils are taught 





Mary Chontrelle Armstrong, New York 
Teacher of the Dunning System and 
Effa Ellis Perfield Teaching System 


to reason from within and not through 
a tangible object from without. Reason- 
ing stories are used; these are different 
than definitions and ordinary illustra- 
tions, for they tell not only what a thing 
is, but also how to use it.” 

Miss Armstrong is to be Mrs. Per- 
field’s normal teacher in New York. Her 
summer class of six weeks begins on 
June 19. This will include the Dunning 
and Perfield work. At the end of the 
summer Miss Armstrong will open her 
school in New York devoted to this music 
teaching. On Saturday afternoon, May 
20, Mrs. Perfield and Miss Armstrong 
will give a free demonstration lesson on 
rhythm at Miss Armstrong’s studio, 100 
Carnegie Hall. Teachers and parents are 
invited to come and bring children under 


twelve years who have never studied 
music. Mrs. Perfield will show what can 


be accomplished with them in one lesson. 





Betsy Shepard, Sergei Klibansky Pupil, 
Heard in Studio Recital 


Betsy Lane Shepard, soprano, an 
artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, the 
prominent New York vocal teacher, ap 
peared with great success on May 9 at 
Mr. Klibansky’s New York studios. Her 
program was an interestingly varied one, 
being in four languages. Almost after 
each group Mrs. Shepard was forced to 
respond to an encore. The program was 
as follows: 


“Er ist’s,’ Schumann; “Elfenlied,’” Hugo 
Wolf: ‘“Meinem Kinde,’ Strauss, ‘‘Caecilie,”’ 
Strauss: “Ah, fors e lui,” Verdi; “L’heure 
Exquise,” Reynaldo Hahn; ‘Ariette,” Vidal ; 
“Chere Nuit.” Bachelet; “Oh, Sleep, Why 


Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “The Snake 
Charmer,” Liza Lehmann; ‘Longing, La 
Forge, and “To a Messenger,’ La Forge. 


Claire Rivers, pianist, was the accom- 
panist. 


Lucrezia Bori Will Be Able to Resume 
Her Work Next Season 


Lucrezia Bori has recovered her voice. 
The Spanish prima donna, who was un- 
able to sing all last season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was informed by 
her physicians last week, after many 
daily trials, that all was well with her 
voice again. Miss Bori has not sung 
since her participation in a concert for a 
war charity in Italy a week after she had 
undergone a surgical operation on her 
throat. To her exertions in that concert 
and a trying voyage to this country were 
attributed the complete loss of her voice 
for so long a time. 

Miss Bori expects to visit friends in 
and about New York until July, when 
she will go to the mountains and remain 
until it is time for her to take up her 
work at the Metropolitan. 


Evelyn Starr Wins Triumph in Chicago 
Red Cross Concert 


At the great concert at the Auditorium 
in Chicago on April 29, Evelyn Starr, 
the Canadian violinist, was the guest of 
honor of the Canadian Red Cross So 
ciety. She played finely her portion of 
the program, on which she appeared with 
Maggie Teyte, Jenny Dufau, Francesto 
Daddi and others, and was obliged to 
add six encores to her printed list. She 
was given a real ovation by her country- 
men, as well as the general audience of 
music-lovers. 





AUDIENCE OF 5000 
FOR NEIDA HUMPHREY 
IN D. A. R. CONVENTION 
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Neida Humphrey, Soprano 


At the recent National Convention of 
the Daughters, American Revolution, held 
in Washington, D. C., a young American 
soprano, Neida Humphrey, who is an 
artist-pupil of the New York vocal 
teacher, Guglielmo Caruson, was chosen 
as soloist for the opening exercises. Be- 
fore an immense audience, comprising 
5000 women from every section of the 
country, Miss Humphrey sang Dell’ 
Acqua’s florid “Villanelle” andthe aria 
from Act Two of “Tosca,” responding 
to the warm applause with Ariadne 
Holmes Edwards’s “God Bless You, My 
Dear.” Miss Humphrey’s voice covers 
an’ unusually wide range; its carrying 
power was demonstrated by the manner 
in which it filled every part of the huge 


Continental Building, where the conven- 
tion was held. In the photograph Miss 
Humphrey is seen in the portico of that 
edifice. She repeated her success on the 
following day, having been requested to 
remain and give an extra program. On 
the opening day there were addresses 
by President Wilson, Mrs. William C. 
Story and Mrs. John Hays Hammond. 





MARIA LABIA ARRESTED 


Milan Dispatches State That Singer Is 
Held as Military Prisoner 


Milan despatches of May 10 to New 
York newspapers state that Countess 
Maria Labia, Italian prima donna, has 
been arrested by the secret police of 
that city. She is being held as a mili- 
tary prisoner, the report states, and as 
an Italian subject may be liable to court 
martial and execution, if convicted. 

Maria Labia sang at the Manhattan 


Opera House in Oscar Hammerstein’s 
third season, 1908-1909, appearing in 
such réles as Carmen and Tosca. She 


is about thirty-three years old and be- 
longs to an old Venetian family. Since 
Italy’s entrance into the war she is said 
to have sung for the soldiers frequently 
and her patriotism has always been re- 
garded as fervent. 





MME. JEANNE JOMELLI WEDS 


Former Metropolitan Star Marries Her 
Business Manager 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—One of the 
most interesting events of the week in 
Portland’s social and musical circles is 
the announce- 
ment of the wed- 
ding of Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, 
prima donna so- 
prano, to her 
businessmanager, 


Orrin Backus. 
For some time 
rumors have been 
current that the 
wedding was to 
take place. The 
announce- 
ment was made 
this week that 





the marriage had 
become a reality, 
but no details 
were given to the 
press. 

Mr. Backus and his bride have gone 
on an Eastern trip and will return to 
Portland for the summer months. In 
September Mme. Jomelli will go to New 
York. During the last year she has ap- 
peared in many concerts, both in Port 
land and other cities of the Pacific Coast. 





Vishkin 
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Belle Storey Weds Broker 


Belle Storey, the singer, and Frederick 
Kk. Andrews, a broker, were married last 
Saturday afternoon by the Rev. Paul M. 
Spencer at the Church of the Strangers, 
New York. Miss Storey at first endeav- 
ored to make a secret of the fact of her 
marriage, explaining that she feared the 
announcement might lessen her popu- 
larity on the stage, but finally admitted 
it. In private life Miss Storey is Grace 
Leard, the daughter of an Illinois clergy- 
man. 


NEW YORK HAS ITS 
“* COMMUNITY SING’ 


A Thousand Volunteers Raise Their 
Voices in Central Park, Mr. 
Barnhart Leading 


An inspiring sight and equally inspir- 
ing sounds were presented on the Mall 
in Central Park for two hours on Sun- 
day afternoon. More than a thousand 
volunteer singers of both sexes, under 
the forceful leadership of Harry H. 
Barnhart, provided entertainment for an 
audience several times larger. The New 
York Community Chorus, as it is called, 


sang such popular songs as “Annie 
Laurie,” “My Old Kentucky Home,’ 
—s - 

‘Nancy Lee,” “Dixie,” “The Heavens 
are Telling” and others. The concert 


was given to take the place of such in- 
strumental concerts as had been given 
in the past and of which the present 
municipal policy toward music does not 
permit. Leaflets containing words of the 
songs were passed among the audience 
and passersby, and in this way more than 
a few were recruited for the chorus. 

Mr. Barnhart’s baton, no less than his 
brief talks between numbers, possessed 
an infectious influence. Almost every- 
one was loath to leave at the end. The 
audience was strikingly cosmopolitan, 
and even more strikingly diversified in 
its component social elements, proving 
again that music is a powerful leveler 
and a deadly foe of caste. 

Park Commissioner Cabot Ward is en- 
couraging the New York Community 
Chorus to join in a movement to make 
the choruses in New York’s parks cover 
the widest possible ground. He and 
others interested are discussing the adop 
tion of means whereby popular interest 
may best be aroused so that events of 
this nature may become a fixture on 
Sunday afternoons in the parks. 


Ernest T. Carter’s Suite in a Waldorf 
Concert 


A feature of the concert given by the 
Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, Joseph 
Knecht, conductor, on Sunday evening, 
May 14, at this noted New York hotel 
was an orchestral suite of three move 
ments from Ernest T. Carter’s opera 
comique, “The Blonde Donna.” The 
movements are entitled “Gypsy Dance,” 
“Valse Lento Espagnole” and “Horn 
pipe and Sailors’ Chorus.” They were 
admirably performed and were applauded 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Knecht has done 
praiseworthy work in bringing forward 
at his concerts the works of 
American composers. 


several! 





Kiizdo to Remain in New York Through 
the Summer 


Contrary to his usual plan of going 
abroad to be with Leopold von Auer dur 
ing the summer, Victor Kiizdé, the prom 
inent New York violin instructor, wi.| 
this year teach a summer class twice a 
week during June, July and August at 
his New York studios on West End Ave 
nue. Mr. Kiizd6é has already enrolled a 
large number of violin teachers in the 
class from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. 





ORNSTEIN AND VERA 
BARSTOW IN RECITAL 


Both Pianist and Violinist Appear 
in an Exceptionally Favora- 
ble Mood 


Vera Barstow and Leo Ornstein gave 
a joint recital in A®olian Hall, New 
York, last Monday afternoon. Mr, Orn- 


stein not only played through most of 
the afternoon, but a large part of the 
program was devoted to music of his own 
making. Together with the young vio 
linist, he played his Sonata, for violin 
and piano, Op. 26, and also his “Three 
Russian Impressions. for Violin” and 
two “Miniatures.” In a group of solos 
he gave his “Scherzino” and subsequent- 
ly had to play it all over again. Apart 
from these numbers he played a Rubin- 
stein “Barcarolle,” Grieg’s “On the 
Mountains,” the Gounod-Liszt “Faust” 
waltz and other things by Chopin, Sind- 
ing and Mendelssohn-Liszt. On her part 
Miss Barstow offered Albert Spalding’s 
“Alabama” and some von Kunits com- 
positions. 


The Ornstein Sonata is not the terri 
fying-looking affair recently published, 
but an early work that has remained in 
manuscript. For persons who delight in 
preaching the gospel of the iconoclastic 
Ornstein this work has little importance. 
Its harmonic vagaries are confined to 
certain unquiet modulatory effects and 
chord formations patented by Debussy. 
It is the pianist to whom falls the 
spiciest passages. The violin sings itself 
on its course with a sort of sugared com 
placency. 

Nor are the “Russian Impressions” in 
any sense Nihilistic, though written as 
late as last summer. Yet the pieces im 
press the hearer by their unforced charm 


and rather Tschaikowskyan color. What 
is the explanation of it all? Has Mr. 
Ornstein seen a new light or written 


potboilers? The “Scherzino”’ 
is altogether winsome and 
piquant suggestions of Grieg. 
Mr. Ornstein played this and the othe: 
music after his intensely individualistic 
manner and shone to brilliant advantage 
in the sonata. Miss Barstow outdid her 
self. She has never yet played as well, 
for, in addition to the elegance and 
charm always characteristic of her per 
formances, she sounded an _ emotional 
note far deeper and more penetrating 
than ever before. Her style benefits im 
measurably by this new-found warmth of 
expression. mB. F. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
TERCENTENARY MUSIC 


Choruses Join in Shakespearean 
Songs—Gilberté Work 
by Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 13.—The most 
important of this city’s celebrations of 
the Shakespearean Tercentenary, thus 
far, took place at the Academy of Music 
yesterday afternoon, among the features 
being addresses by Sir Herbert Tree, the 
English actor, Alfred Noyes, the poet, 
and Hon. James M. Beck. As a conspicu- 
ous and greatly appreciated part of the 
occasion, an excellent musical program 
was given under the direction of Henry 
Gordon Thunder. Mr, Thunder has as- 
sembled a large chorus of women sing- 
ers, members of the recent Mahler Sym- 
phony Chorus, which was heard in a 
number of Shakespearean songs, the 
Fortnightly Club, of male voices, of 
which Mr. Thunder is the leader, also 
taking part. A portion of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra played a number of 
works, including the “Coriolanus” Over- 
ture of Beethoven, dances from German’s 
“Henry VIII,” and the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Overture of Nicolai, also under 
Mr. Thunder’s direction. 

One of the notable features of the pro- 
gram was the singing by David Bispham 
of several songs from Shakespeare. He 
gave impress ve dramatic significance to 
his interpretation of Huss’s setting of 
“All the World’s a Stage,” with a vivid 
contrast in a presentation of “When I 
Was Page,” from Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 
James Francis Cooke, editor of The 
Etude, was chairman of the committee 
which arranged and carried out the de- 
tails of this very successful observance 
of the tercentenary. 

Hallett Gilberté, the New York com- 
poser and pianist, was in Philadelphia 
part of this week, his first stop on a tour 
of several cities, including Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Boston, for the presentation 
of his compositions, with the assistance 
of noted artists, in concert and recital. 
Mr. Gilberté appeared here last Tuesday 
evening on an elaborate program pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Opera House 
by the John Wanamaker Commercial In- 
stitute, accompanying the performance 
by a chorus of boys in his “Dusky 
Lullaby.” which was one of the most 
successful numbers of the evening. 

One of the most successful of the re- 
cent numerous recitals by local artists 
was given in the gold room at the Adel- 
phia Hotel on Tuesday evening, when 
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Violin Instruction 


by 
Victor Kuzdo 


Sole authorized exponent of | 
the system of Leopold Auer | 
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Susan Schmolze, soprano; Jacob Garber, 
violinist, and Earl Beatty, pianist, pre- 
sented an attractive program before a 
large audience. Miss Schmolze is one of 
the advanced pupils of W. Palmer Hoxie, 
the well-known vocal teacher, and is a 
singer of more than ordinary ability. 
She sang expressively various numbers, 
including “A Wind from Hesper Fall- 
ing,” “The Banshee” and “My Secret,” 
by Mr. Beatty, who was her accompanist. 

William H. Carmint, a young tenor of 
versatile ability, well-known through his 
connection with the choir of the Cham- 
bers-Wylie Presbyterian Church, was 
heard in recital at the New Century 
Drawing Room on Tuesday evening, 
being received with marked favor. Will- 
iam Sylvano Thunder gave valuable as- 
sicttance both as accompanist and piano 
soloist. 

The Matinée Musical Club has ap- 
pointed heads of the various sub-commit- 
tees as follows: 


Mrs. Edward P. Linch, music committee; 
Mrs. Edwin Garrigues, philanthropic com- 
mittee; Marie Loughney, social committee; 
Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, room committee; Mrs. 
Horace Geiger, membership committee; Mrs. 
Francis Ginther, admission committee. 


The club will continue to make its 
headquarters at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

The thirty-first yearly commencement 
of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music, Gilbert Raynolds Combs, di- 
rector, was held at the Academy of 
Music Wednesday evening. The degree 
of Bachelor of Music was awarded to 
one graduate, and eight diplomas in 
piano, violin and voice were awarded, 
while teachers’ certificates were given to 
eight, certificates in public school music 
supervision to eighteen, in piano tuning 
to three, and one prize for composition. 
The graduates were from practically 
every section of the United States. A 
feature of the program was the presen- 
tation of two violin compositions, played 
by fifty instruments, under the direction 
of the veteran violin teacher, Henry 
Schradieck. The Conservatory Symvhony 
Orchestra, directed by Mr. Combs, con- 
tributed several numbers. A. Ex Fs 


BROWN TO MANAGE 
ALICE NIELSEN TOUR 


Metropolitan Comptroller Plans 
Concert Itinerary of Prima 
Donna Soprano 





Announcement has been made that 
Alice Nielsen, prima donna soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is to 
be under the exclusive personal manage- 
ment of John Brown, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan. 

Alice Nielsen last year sang in over 
200 concerts, 120 of these being given 
within a period of.five months. She is 
just home from a short trip through the 
middle west. 

Miss Nielsen made some long and 
rapid jumps on her last tour. Her dates 
were such that after singing in Racine, 
Wis., on the morning of May 5, she was 
booked to sing the following evening in 
Boston. By catching the Twentieth 
Century Limited she made the connec- 
tion. She left Boston the morning of 
May 7 and sang the following evening in 
Louisville, Ky. She has come to the con- 
clusion that a Boston engagement always 
means a hurried trip, either going or 
coming, or both. Last fall she made a 
record trip from the Pacific coast to 
Boston in five days. This was after her 
operatic engagement, during which she 
sang twelve performances. 

“Taking all things together, I consider 
that I have been reasonably fortunate in 
my professional career,” said Miss Niel- 
sen, “and although I am not naturally 
superstitious, I am not sure but that I 
attribute this in part to the fact that I 
am the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter, and was born on the seventh 
of the month. 

“T have seen many important changes 
in the musical world in the short period 
of my professional career. The teaching 





NUMEROUS CONCERTS 
BY BOSTON ARTISTS 


End of Season Has Many Pro- 
grams — Mary Tracy and Mrs. 
Baker Score Triumphs 





Boston, MAss., May 12.—Mary Tracy, 
soprano and artist pupil of Theodore 
Schroeder, the well-known Boston vocal 
coach and teacher, gave a song recital in 
Steinert Hall on May 5. Miss Tracy 
gave an interesting program of Italian, 
German and English numbers. She pos- 
sesses a clear soprano voice which she 
handles intelligently. She has a good 
tone production, combined with an es- 
pecially good English diction. Her as- 
sisting artists were Rae Kilmer, harpist, 
pupil of Harriet A. Shaw of this city, 
and Charles De Mailly, flute, of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Miss Kilmer 
played harp accompaniments for some 
of Miss Tracy’s songs. Her singing of 
the old French “Air Gai” (with harp ac- 
companiment and flute obbligato) was 
particularly effective. Margaret Gor- 
ham Glaser furnished artistic accom- 
paniments. 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


Composition 
Orchestration 
Coaching 


CONDUCTOR 


771 West End Ave. 
Phone River 7122 


Summer Classes Begin July ist, at 
Margaretville, Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 


The Loyola Musical Society, organized 
by the Post Graduate School of Boston 
College, gave its first concert in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday evening, May 7, 
presenting Gounod’s “The Redemption.” 
The society is conducted by James M. 
McLaughlin, and the earnings netted 
from its concerts are to be contributed to 
a fund for establishing a Chair of Phi- 
losophy at this college. The large chorus 
was assisted by these soloists: Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Lida Shaw 
Littlefield, soprano; Nora Burns, con- 
tralto; Evan Williams, tenor; Gwilym 
Miles, bass, and Frederick Joslyn, bass- 
baritone. Walter J. Kugler was organ- 
ist, and the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
John W. Crowley, principal, played the 
accompaniments. The chorus, soloists 
and orchestra gave a capable perform- 
ance, but the work was given without 
cuts, making the performance unreason- 
ably long. 

The Schubert Club of women’s voices, 
conducted by Katherine Crockett, gave a 
concert in Steinert Hall on Thursday 
evening, May 11. Lucina Jewell was the 
accompanist, and the club was assisted 
by Bernard Ferguson, the well-known 
baritone. The club sang Henry Hadley’s 
“Legend of Granada” and a miscellane- 
ous list of part songs in good tonal bal- 
ance and with spirit. Mr. Ferguson sang 
in the “Legend” and also was heard in 
two groups of songs. 


The Whittemore Trio, consisting of 
Elinor Whittemore, violin; Martha 
Whittemore, cellist, and Wells Weston, 
pianist, gave a musicale this afternoon 
in Steinert Hall, with Martha Atwood 
Baker, soprano, as the assisting soloist. 
Mrs. Baker sang varied numbers with 
her customary high degree of musician- 
ship and artistry. W. H. L. 


situation has certainly changed in this 
country in the past few years. When | 
completed my engagement in light opera 
at the age of twenty-four, I decided to 
study for grand opera. I went to Europe 
to study, a thing I would not have to do 
to-day, for some of the best teachers 
in the world are now in America, and 
dear Dr. Frederick E. Bristol taught me 
more here in New York than a dozen 
European teachers would have done. 

“Three years is long enough for almost 
anyone to study voice. If a singer does 
not accomplish something definite before 
she is twenty-three she has cause to 
worry, and unless she has done something 
by the time she is twenty-six she may as 
well give up. Abroad many teachers 
drag the pupil along indefinitely with 
promises of success in the future. 

“I remember what Nordica said to me 
once: ‘If I am to sing a composition 
that comes within a note of my range, | 
put it down half a tone. I want to feel 
that I am singing within two notes of 
my range and that I am handling tones 
that are dependable under all circum- 
stances. The highest note in a singer’s 
range is rarely so.’ 

“This season I shall again make a 
short tour, beginning June 27, of about 
eight or nine weeks in the Chautauqua 
circuit. I am looking forward to this 
because it will give me the opportunity, 
as it did last season, to sing before a 
great many audiences in the smaller 
cities, which I do not ordinarily visit. 
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TRI-CITY FESTIVAL 
REACHES ITS CLOSE 


Lack of Sufficient Attendance in 
Jersey City Causes Cut in 
Artist List 


ERSEY CITY, N. J., May 10.—The 
J tri-city music festivals in New Jer- 
sey closed last week with programs for 
three nights given in Jersey City, May 
9 to 11, and an afternoon concert by over 
2000 children from the public schools. 

It was Jersey City’s first festival, and 
despite the multitude of spring enter- 


tainments, the people responded well to 
the call for support. The Fourth Regi- 
ment Armory held enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative audiences, not enough, how- 
ever, to make the venture a financial suc- 
cess, so the management decided to cur- 
tail the expense somewhat by making a 
change in the list of artists. 


Puts City on Map 


Jersey City has music lovers a-plenty, 
as the subscription lists of opera and 
symphony concerts in New York would 
tell, but as a community it has been a 
trifle backward in supporting any move- 
ment to have such programs given in its 
own halls. Hence the crowning and last- 
ing effect of this festival, despite the 
apparent failure to meet all demands 
made on the public, will be to put Jersey 
City on the musical map as a much more 
important place than it has been in 
former years. 

In accord with the agreement last 
year, when over 200 singers from Jersey 
City helped Newark in their first fes- 
tival, a goodly number from that city 
came to Jersey City and added to the 
volume of the chorus work for the pro- 
grams. For the third night, when Ber- 
lioz’s Requiem had its presentation, the 
full chorus from both Newark and Pater- 
son came. 

It added somewhat to the interest of 
the Jersey City festival that the pro- 





grams were changed a little. 
first night the prize cantata, “Miracle 
of Time,” by W. Franke Harling, was 
omitted. Hadley’s Festival March, by 
the orchestra, took its place. 


Changes in Programs 


Another change in the program was 
on the second night, when Riccardo 
Martin substituted an aria. from 
“Madama Butterfly” instead of the one 
from “Die Walkiire,” given at Newark. 
This change was brought about by Mr. 
Martin’s singing this number at a dinner 
given to the singers after the concert in 
Newark, when he delighted them with 
the “Butterfly” aria, and by request sub- 
stituted it in Jersey City. 

The great disappointment of the first 
night was the inability of Anna Case to 
be present. Her place was taken by 
Bella Gottschalk, of the Boston Opera 
Company. She sang the solo parts in 
the two prize cantatas without a re- 
hearsal with orchestra or chorus and did 
them well, besides showing her fine voice 
in her solos, an aria from. “Pagliacci,” 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
“The Star,” by Rogers, “Call of Rhada,” 
by Harriet Ware, and Spross’s “Will o’ 
the Wisp.” 

Another change was in Wednesday’s 
program, when for the afternoon the 
boy soprano was unable to attend, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, was the soloist, 
delighting the audience. 


Hear 2000 Children 


Wednesday afternoon’s program was a 
children’s concert, and members of 
boards of education and groups of edu- 
cators from other cities were among the 
attendants. As the conductor, Moritz 
Schwarz had over 2000 children on the 
platform and an orchestra of nearly a 
hundred high school boys and girls. 

Mr. Schwarz is assistant organist at 
Old Trinity, in New York City, and is 
supervisor of music in the Jersey City 
schools. All were under his training, 
and one chorus, “Yellow, Yellow But- 
tercups,” was his own composition. The 
orchestra gave a more than creditable 
performance of the first movement of 
the C Major Symphony by Beethoven. 
The program closed with Sousa’s “Stars 





LESCHETIZKY THEME 
AT TEACHERS’ DINNER 


Mr.and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch Guests 
of Honor at New York City 
Music Instructors’ Banquet 


Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
were the honored guests at the banquet 
given on Monday evening, May 15, by 
the New York City section of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
in the Hotel McAlpin. The banquet hall 
was well filled, and Frederick Schlieder, 
president of the New York Association, 
acted as toastmaster, introducing Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch. 

The distinguished Russian pianist de- 
voted himself to a dscussion of the late 
Theodor Leschetizky as he knew him in 
his student days. “Although known pri- 
marily as a technician, Leschetizky rarely 
discussed the mechanical side of piano 
playing with his pupils,” said Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch. “He was really an advocate of 
good tone and interpretation, and his 
pet subject was rhythm. 

“Leschetizky liked to say that he had 
no method. Nevertheless, his method con- 
sisted in producing the richest kind of 
tone color in the scale, and he admitted 
of any legitimate process which would 
accomplish this end. 

“Leschetizky never advocated continual 
epetition in practicing. He would have 
the pupil play over a certain number of 
phrases or perhaps a page of music, 
leave the piano, stand before the window 
ind think over the work he had done. By 
self-analysis and self-criticism the stu- 
lent would then return to the piano and 
‘epeat the process.” 

_ Mr. Gabrilowitsch told a story about 
his late father-in-law, Mark Twain. 
“Funds were needed for the library at 
Redding, Conn., and together with David 
3ispham and the then Miss Clemens I 
was to appear in a concert in the music 


room of Mark Twain’s home. Mark 
Twain introduced us with a few words. 
He said that Mr. Bispham and I hardly 
needed an introduction, we were so well 
known. As for the third artist, his 
daughter, he said, ‘She is not so well 
known; nevertheless, by looking at her 
you can see she is better looking than 
either of the other two artists’.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s address was re- 
plete with interesting anecdotes of his 
career as a concert artist, and at the 
close he was loudly applauded. He 
played a number of piano solos, and was 
followed by his wife, who sang a group 
of songs, including a composition of her 
husband’s, in a charming manner that 
won enthusiastic appreciation. 

There was considerable discussion over 
the experiences of vocal teachers, in 
which David Bispham played a promi- 
nent part, describing conversations he 
had had with a number of would-be sing- 
ers, who had come to him for advice. 

Edmund Severn, the noted violinist and 
teacher, made a short and humorous ad- 
dress, and Dr. William C. Carl, the or- 
ganist, declared that he preferred to re- 
main an organist after having heard the 
experiences of some of the vocal teach- 
ers. Among the guests were: 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Schlieder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. Carlo Kohrs- 
sen, David Bispham, Dr. William C. Carl, 


Gardner Lamson, Sam Trimmer, Brainard 
Avery, Mrs. Bruce Keator, Carl M. Roeder, 
Albert D. Jewett, Chester H. Beebe, Alexan- 


der Russell, Dr. Morris Class, Mrs. F. H. 
Shepard, Miss A. Caspare, Emma L. Trapper, 
Eva KE. Frisbie, Edward E. Treumann, 


Nathan Gans, David Beasley, Joseph Priaulx, 
W. C. Woods, Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, James 
W. Bleecker, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Thomas, 
Pearl Van Vorhiss, J. Lloyd Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. McLean, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Scott Brook, Mrs. John Francis Brines, Mr. 


and Mrs. Edmund Severn, Harry Howe 
Whittaker, Walter L. . Bogert, Gustav lL. 
Becker, Charles Immerblum, Grace Elliott, 
Lois Pinney Clark, Mrs. Wilhelmina Bayer 


Crowell, Mme. Clementine Tetedoux Lusk, 
J. H. Bacon, M. M. Hansford, M. Louise Mun- 
dell, Ella M. Cummings, Mrs. Southwich, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. . Thompson, Mrs. Henry 
Smock Boice, Mrs. J. Irving Wood, Mrs. W. 
R. Hedden, Katherine Ryan, Miriam Le Wald. 
C. Virgil Gordon, Mrs. F. Stowe Bogert, 
Theodore Springmeyer, Mrs. Jacob Berry, 
Mr. Joseph Joiner, Mrs. Adelaide Terry 
Graham, Paul M. Kempf, F. M. Moore, Ed- 
ward M. Young and M. Edith Stetler. 


At the - 


and Stripes,” chorus and orchestra giv- 
ing it with vim and enthusiasm. 

Bella Gottschalk, of the Boston Opera 
Company, was the substitute for Frieda 
Hempel on Wednesday night and her 
voice pleased again. James Harrod and 
Allen Hinckley, two of the soloists, were 
given warm welcomes when they sang, 
one on Wednesday and the other Thurs- 
day. 

The singing of the Requiem Thursday 
night called forth much praise. The com- 
bined chorus was exceptionally large and 
the music was given with true spirit. 


Local Prize Soprano Appears 


Vera Fowx, who won the honor of 
being prize singer for Jersey City, de- 
lighted her audience Thursday night with 
her beautiful soprano. Miss Fowx was 
born in Jersey City and has lived her 
life here. She attended St. Aloysius 
School, and sang first when about thir- 
teen in St. Aloysius Church. When 
seventeen, or two years ago, she won the 
scholarship offered by the Pleiades Club 
of New York City, and is now a pupil of 


Arthur Stahlschmidt in New York. In 
the competition for the prize she sang 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” her voice pos- 
sessing that quality of appeal which 
adapts it to church music. For so young 
a singer her voice has much power, great 
expressiveness and is clear, pure and 
sweet. Thursday night she sang “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer” from “Tannhauser,” and 
as an encore, “’Tis Spring,” by Harriet 
Ware. : 

The Jersey City festivals were honored 
by the presence of many composers, con- 
ductors of orchestras and of choruses. 
The officers of the association are: 

President, Col. George T. Vickers; vice- 
presidents, Livingston Gifford, Hon. Gilbert 
Collins, Henry E. Niese; secretary, Thorn- 
ton W. Allen; treasurer, Daniel E. Evarts; 
manager, V. Edna Sauer; directors, Hon. 
Robert S. Hudspeth, Senator Austen Colgate, 
Judge George G. Tennant, John Headden, 
Hon. Carl G. A. Schumann, Judge Mark A. 
Sullivan, Hon, Pierre P. Garven, Dr. Gordon 
K. Dickinson, Joseph A. Dear, Hon. Edward 
I. Edwards, Hon. Thomas F. Martin, Hon. 
Lawrence Fagen, Dr. Henry Snyder, Theo- 
dore F. Merselis. 


ADA D. FULLER. 





DETROIT HEARS ITS 
SECOND FESTIVAL 


Cantatas of Local Composers 
in Premier Hearings—Fine 
Programs 


ETROIT, MICH., May 8.—The sec- 

ond Detroit Spring Music Festival 
has proved a success, and it is hoped 
that. it is to be an established reality. 
The first concert, that of Friday evening, 
May 5, was given by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, so- 
prano; William Wheeler, tenor; the Or- 
pheus Club, Charles Frederick Morse, 
conductor, and the Detroit Festival 
Choral Society, William Howland, con- 
ductor. 

After the singing of “America” by the 
audience and chorus, the orchestra played 
Tschaikowsky’s 1812” Overture. 
Throughout the entire festival this or- 
ganization gave entire satisfaction. Its 
work was artistic and the spirit of help- 
fulness which the players displayed was 
most gratifying. 





Margaret Wilson’s Success 


Unfortunately William Wheeler was 
the victim of inclement weather and suf- 
fered from the effects of a cold. His 
first offering was the aria by Coleridge- 
Taylor, “Onaway, Awake, Beloved” (Hia- 
watha). Upon her appearance Miss 
Wilson was given a most enthusiastic 
greeting, responding with three songs, 
“Le Nil,” by Leroux; “Zueignung,” by 
Strauss, and “Ava Maria,” by Schubert. 
Miss Wilson possesses a voice which in 
many ways is very pleasing, her two 
groups serving to show that her voice 
is sweet, particularly in pianissimo work 
and her sense of pitch is true. Her first 
group was sung with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the second, numbers by Rubin- 
stein, La Forge, Schumann, Gretchani- 
now, and Rummel with the piano. 

The Orpheus Club contributed a grou 
of student songs of Finland, a Finnis 
Lullaby, and “I’m Coming Home,” both 
by Palmgren, and “Fight,” by Faltin. 


“Spring” Cantata 


Two groups of Russian orchestral 
numbers were the further contributions 
of the orchestra, then the program was 
closed by the singing of “The Festival 
of Spring,” a cantata by Henri Matheys, 
with text by Maud Ralston of Detroit, 
written especially for the Detroit Fes- 
tival. Mr. Matheys is a Belgian violin- 
ist who made his home in this city for 
some time, playing with the Detroit 
String Quartet. Later he moved to New 
York, where he became a member of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
is a composer of exceptional merit, this 
“Festival of Spring” being one of his 
latest works. Mr. Howland again dis- 
played marked ability as a conductor, 
leading his well trained chorus, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, with art and 
precision to distinct success. Mr. Wheeler 
sang the solo parts most artistically. 

The second concert on Saturday after- 
noon, May 6, which was the most inter- 


esting of the festival, included the “Fest” 
Overture by Lassen, a group of violon- 
cello soli by Bernard Altschuler, who 
made as favorable an impression as any 
of the artists in this year’s festival; the 
“Italian Cappriccio” by Tschaikowsky, 
and the aria, “Voce Di Donna” (La Gia- 
conda) sung by Frances Ingram. 


Work of Children 


After these the program brought the 
great point of interest to the audience, 
the singing of the children’s chorus of 
600 voices in a cantata entitled, “Dreams 
from Fairyland,” with words and music 
by Thomas H. Chilvers. These fresh 
young voices, singing with enthusiasm, 
and without use of the text, made an 
inspiring impression. 

Mr. Chilvers, the supervisor of music 
in the Detroit public schools, has trained 
this chorus in sections, bringing them 
together only once or twice before the 
concert. The result speaks well for the 
methods he employs in public school 
work. The cantata is full of catchy little 


melodies. A novelty in it is a bass part 
written for boys whose voices have 
changed. Tschaikowsky’s Slav March 


closed this program. 

The festival came to a close Saturday 
evening with the singing of Gounod’s 
“Faust” in concert form, the perform- 
ers being as follows: Faust, William 
Wheeler; Margarita, Lenora Sparkes; 
Mephistopheles, Allen Hinckley; Siebel 
and Martha, Marie Morrisey; Valentine, 
Charles N. Granville; Wagner, William 
A. Kerr, the Detroit Festival Choral 
Society and William Howland, conductor. 

All of these artists deserve warm- 
est praise for the excellent way in which 
they sang their réles. Miss Sparkes and 
Miss Morrisey deserve special mention 
for their work, and Mr. Hinckley and 
Mr. Granville should receive commenda- 
tion for the fact that they sang without 
having recourse to the score. The choral 
work was of a high standard. Mr. 
Howland had attained as entirely suc- 
cessful results with his chorus in this 
opera as he did in the cantata sung the 
night before and this work should bring 
both chorus and conductor the unstinted 
praise and support, both personal and 
financial, of all Detroit. E. C. B. 


PROVIDENCE CHOPIN ELECTION 





New Officers Chosen to Direct Club 
Activities This Year 


_ PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 15.—Mrs. 
George C. Arnold has been elected to 
head the Chopin Club during the coming 
year. Mrs. Arnold has served the club 
as vice-president and has been acting 
president since the resignation of Mrs. 
George W. H. Ritchie some months ago. 
Associated with Mrs. Arnold are: 

Vice-president, Mrs. William M. Muncey; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Winsor; assistant sec- 
retary, Nina Woodbury ; treasurer, Frederick 
Ss. Sibley; librarian, Mrs. Susie Brown 
Kochlan; executive committee, officers of 
the club and Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs, 
Kthel L. Thornton; director to State Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Minnie H. Vaughan. 

About three hundred women were 
present at the annual Chopin luncheon 
at Churchill House, when H. Anthony 
Dyer was the chief speaker, discussing 
the work that the women’s clubs of 
America have done to promote musical 
taste. The presidents of the other mu- 
sical clubs of the city were honor guests 
at the luncheon. 








VOCAL COACH 


Will be in NEW YORK CITY from May 28-July 1. 


EMIL MOLLENHAUER 


Conductor of: Handel & Haydn Society 
Apollo Club of Boston and Brookline Choral Society 
Address: Hotel Albert, University Place and 11th Street 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a mu- 
sicale in her school of singing on May 
6, when eight of Miss Patterson’s pupils 
presented the following program: 

Ave Maria, Suzzi; “Ich liebe Dich,’’ Grieg, 
Cornelia Covert; “Shepherd Thy Demeanor 
Vary,” Wilson; “Little Irish Girl,” Lohr, 
Frankie Holland; “Still wie die Nacht,” 


Bohm, Mrs. Ficklin; “‘Leiti Signor’ (‘‘Hugue- 
nots”), Meyerbeer, Helen D. Erskine; “Tre 


Giorni,’” Pergolesi; “In the Time of Roses,” 
Roeckel, Mrs. Lintz; “King of Thule’ and 
“Jewel Song’ from ‘“Faust,’’ Gounod, Mrs. 
Leask ; “Elegie,” Massenet, “Telltales,”’ 


Ernest Carter, Agnes Waters; “A Fors e Lui” 
(“Traviata’’), Verdi, Geraldine Holland. 

Programs of a similar character are 
given periodically at Miss Patterson’s 
school. 

* * * 

Pupils of Lazar Samoiloff, the New 
York vocal teacher, will give a recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of May 27. A number of his 
professional pupils will participate, and, 
as usual, Mr. Samoiloff will sing a few 
duets with the soloists and will give a 
group of songs. Several Russian songs 
will be introduced for the first time in 
this country. Tickets may be obtained 
for the asking from Mr. Samoiloff or his 
secretary, Mrs. H. Okun, Carnegie Hall. 

* 


Piano pupils of Leslie Hodgson were 
heard on Friday evening of last week 
in a recital at the American Institute 
of Applied Music. The participants 
were Louise Keppel, Rose Innes Hartley, 
Rose Edith Des Anges, Adele Petit and 
Watson H. Giddings. The young pian- 
ists afforded considerable satisfaction by 
the quality of their work. All of them 
displayed technical facility of a high 
order and understand the essentials of 
good tone and the command of color ef- 
fects. Moreover, their work evinced solid 
musicianship and real understanding. 
Especial mention must be made of Adele 
Petit, who played some pieces by Poldini, 
D’Albert, Smetana and MacDowell dex- 
terously and with delicate charm, and 
Mr. Giddings, who gave a Chopin Bal- 


lade and an étude and a Cyril Scott piece 
with invigorating dash and thorough ap- 
preciation. They and the other players 
won hearty applause. 

* * * 


Leontine de Ahna, contralto, gave a 
most enjoyable musicale reception in one 
of the large Carnegie Hall studios on 
Thursday evening, May 4. Many guests, 
a large number well known in the musical 
world, were present. 

Among Miss de Ahna’s offerings were: 
“Aus Meiner Heimath,” Richard Trunk; 
“Einkehr,” Alfred Reisenaur; ‘“Verbor- 
genheit,” and “Der Freund,” Hugo Wolf, 
and “Ah, Love but a Day,” Mrs. Beach. 
Several young artist pupils contributed 
to the program for which Coenraad v. 
Bos played the accompaniments in his 
inimitable manner. Miss Prosser, a 
young violinist, furnished admirable 
solos, with Ethel Brown at the piano. 

Miss de Ahna’s time has been occupied 
with her work at the Institute of Musical 
Art, a church choir and many private 
musicales. She will spend part of the 
summer in Germany. 

* * + 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill is receiving 
congratulations over the success of Ethel 
Frank, who gave a recital recently in 
Steinert Hall, Boston. Miss Frank is but 
one of a long line of singers who have 
been trained by Mme. Morrill, who, be- 
sides having a _ studio at the Hotel 
Majestic in New York, teaches one day 
each week in the Pierce Building, Boston. 
Lillia Snelling, the contralto, graduated 
directly from Mme. Morrill’s studio to 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and Jessie 
Pamplin, another oe eee has been 
winning laurels in South America, where 
she is making a concert tour. Mme. 
Morrill is known especially for her fine 
musicianship and her comprehensive 
knowledge of tone production. A number 
of successful church soloists, concert and 
oratorio singers give full credit to her for 
their training. 





CHICAGO SUCCESS 
FOR RATAN DEVI 


Singer of East Indian Songs 
Gives Four Recitals—Local 
Artists Appear 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Jackson and Michigan Boulevards, 
Chicago, May 15, 1916. 


REFACED by a lecture regarding the 

origin, history and development of 
the East Indian art-song, given by her 
husband, Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
Ratan Devi gave a quaint and exotic song 
recital at the Little Theater on May 7 and 
repeated her performance on Wednesday 
evening, Friday afternoon and Sunday 
evening. Maurice Browne, the director 
of the tiny auditorium in the Fine Arts 
Building, has had no more interesting and 
novel attraction to offer than this. 

The singer has a mezzo soprano of 
rarely beautiful quality, and, with re- 
markably perfect intonation, she sang 
the weird songs with enthralling art. 

F. Wight Neumann, the impresario, 


who has brought to this city most of the 
famous musical organizations and artists 
of the world for more than twenty-five 
years, is now located in the new Kimball 
Hall, at Jackson Boulevard and Wabash 
Avenue. He will open his thirtieth sea- 
son as a concert manager with a piano 
recital by Leopold Godowsky next Oc- 
tober. 

Amon Dorsey Cain, the baritone, was 
heard to fine advantage as soloist in 








Handel’s “The Creation” Monday evening 
at Union City, Mich. Mr. Cain sang the 
part of Raphael with resonant voice and 
true oratorio style. 

Christine Nilsson, the famous prima 
donna, now residing in Stockholm, has 
sold to Julius P. Friend of this city some 
real estate on the west side of Calumet 
Avenue, between Fifty-second and Fifty- 
third streets, which she has held for 
more than forty-five years. She is said 
to have received $23,100 for the land, 
which she bought shortly after the Chi- 
cago fire in 1871. 


A Pleasing Song Recital 


A pleasing song recital was given Sat- 
urday evening at Assembly Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, by Jane English, the Chi- 
cago coloratura soprano, assisted by 
Marie Engelmann, pianist. Miss English 
disclosed, in arias and songs by Mozart, 
Arne, Handel, Young and others, a voice 
of charming quality, flexible and clear, 
but not always even in its range. She 
sang with good effect, though somewhat 
too slowly, Handel’s “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” and Young’s “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces.” The event 
was designated a recital of “Songs of 
Yesterday,” and Miss English appeared 
in the picturesque costume of the revo- 
lutionary period, and later in the costume 
of the Mid-Victorian era, about 1860. 
Miss English has a pleasing stage ap- 
pearance. 

Marie Engelmann showed technical 
skill and fluent style in two Songs with- 


out Words by Mendelssohn, and also in 


the playing of the accompaniments for _ 


Miss English. 
Fewer Sunday Concerts 


The Sunday concerts are thinning out 
considerably this month and only two 
took place yesterday. These gave op- 
portunities to local musicians. 

At Powers’ Theater, Rosalie Briard 
Didier, soprano; Alfred Goldman, violin- 
ist; Marie Ludwig, harpist, and Abe 
Shyneman, pianist, offered a diversified 
program, Miss Didier presenting the most 
ambitious and important numbers, and 
at Fullerton Hall Art Institute the third 
of the chamber music concerts, under the 
auspices of the Society of American Mu- 
sicians, brought forth a number of young 
instrumentalists and a singer of promise. 

Miss Didier in the aria “Dich Theure 
Halle” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and 
in the “Voi che sapete” from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” as well as in 
songs by Smetana, Grieg, Schubert, Tosti 
and Massenet, displayed a voice which 
was clear and true as to intonation, and 
which had considerable power. It is not 
yet under absolute control, for much finer 
shading could be accomplished than was 
the case in some of her’songs. She made 
a pleasant success, however. She sang 
the Grieg “Ich liebe Dich” with intense 
feeling. 

Excellent Harp Playing 

Marie Ludwig offered two exceptional 
numbers 1n her nrst group of harp solos, 
tne pbach-Saint-Saens bourré and VDe- 
bussy’s fH Major Arabesque. These are 
plano pieces, but as arranged for the harp 
are much more effective than many pieces 
written for the harp originally. An- 
other selection, “Spanish Patrol,” by Ted- 
eschi, completed this group. Miss Lud- 
wig has an engaging stage presence and 
plays with complete understanding of the 
resources of her instrument. 

Alfred Goldman was unhappy, in that 
his violin would not keep in tune. His 
selections, all of lighter kind, were mostly 
arrangements by Kreisler. 

At Fullerton Hall the program was 
made up of the Quartet, Op. 16, in E Flat, 
by Beethoven; two movements from 
Grieg’s G Minor Sonata, for violin and 
piano; a group of songs, and the Schu- 
mann Quintet in E Flat. Participating 
in the performance, given under the di- 
rection of Hugo Kortschak, were Jane 
Mars Waterman, Lillian Billow, Ruth 
Miller, Elsie Haines and Helen Sommers, 
and Messrs. Weiler. Hungerford, Ayers 
and Sullivan. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Stella Rubenstein Gives Début Flowers 
to Bellevue Patients 


The generous act of sending the 
flowers which she received at her New 
York début recital at the Candler The- 
ater on Sunday evining, April 16, to the 
patients at Bellevue Hospital has_ just 
brought Stella Rubenstein, the American 
liedersinger, a hearty note of thanks 
from George O’Hanlon, general medical 
superintendent of Bellevue Hospita'. 
Mme. Rubenstein’s floral pieces and bou- 
quets received at her début were so 
numerous that they filled a taxicab; she 
sent them all in this way to the hospital. 





Schelling Concert Adds $1,012 to Fund 
for Granado’s Orphans 


Ernest Schelling, the pianist, who was 
the first to play the works of Enrique 
Granados in this country, was unable to 
participate in the benefit at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for the children of 
the composer, who lost his life when the 
Sussex went down, but instead gave a 
benefit of his own in Spokane, Wash., and 
forwarded the receipts, $1,012 to the 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington, 
treasurer of tie Granados orphans’ fund. 
A second edition of the programs of the 


week. 
were unanimous in praise of Miss Gallo- 
way’s voice and interpretative powers. 





of etchings by Whistler. 


of Will C. 


Metropolitan benefit has been printed 
and signed by the soloists at the concert, 
Mmes. Barrientos and Culp and Messrs. 
Paderewski, Kreisler, Casals and McCor- 
mack, and is being sold by Mme. Pader-. 
ewski at $5 each, the proceeds to be 
added to the fund. A Madrid dispatch 
states that the German government has 
expressed its regrets to the Spanish goy- 
ernment for the torpedoing of the Sus- 
sex and offered to indemnify the families 
of Granados and other Spaniards who 
perished. 





Buck Pupil in New Operetta 


Katherine Galloway, soprano pupil of 
Dudley Buck, the New York teacher, is 
appearing with much success in the lead- 
ing role of the new operetta, “Molly O.” 
The operetta was given its first presen- 


tation in Detroit last month, and the last 


week in April made its appearance in 
Chicago. It opened in New York this 
The Detroit and Chicago critics 


Valerie McLaughlin, another soprano 
pupil of Mr. Buck has just been engaged 


as soloist at the First Christ Presby- 
terian Church, Hempstead, N. Y. 





Lydia Locke Assists Orville Harrold in 
Providence Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 13.—Orville 
Harrold, assisted by Lydia Locke, so- 
prano, and Emil Polak, pianist, gave a 
recital at the Strand Theater, Sunday, 
May 7. The tenor was in good voice and 
sang operatic arias and song groups. 
Miss Locke’s numbers were also well 
received. Mr. Polak played piano solos 
in addition to his work as accompanist. 


| 2 














Bryan Lathrop 


HIC. May 13.—Bryan Lathrop, 
capitalist and art patron, died suddenly 


CHICAGO, 


to-day at his residence, 120 Bellevue 
Place. He was born in Alexandria, Va., 
Aug. 6, 1844, but came to Chicago shortly 


after the war. For many years Mr. Lath- 


rop was president of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association and was a 
liberal supporter of it throughout its 


existence, recently donating $25,000 to 


the Pension Fund. Mr. Lathrop had the 
most complete collection in this country 
M. R. 





Duncan Macfarlane 


Duncan Macfarlane, formerly a well- 
known organist in New York and father 
) Macfarlane, composer and 
municipal organist of Portland, Me., and 


of John Macfarlane, a New York piano 


manufacturer, died in London, England, 
April 28, aged eighty years. Mr. Mac 
farlane was organist at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in New York. He 
retired about fifteen years ago and since 
then had been living in London. He was 
a highly accomplished linguist as well 
as musician. 


_ 


Ernest W. Wilmarth 


Ernest W. Wilmarth, fifty-one years 
old, concertmaster of the original Phil 
harmonic Society of Brooklyn, died on 
May 9 at his home, 315 Sixth Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 








JULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 
having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
now available for concert and opera engagements. 


325 W. 93rd St., New York 


’Phone 
6860 River 








MARCEL CHARLIER 


Conductor of French Opera with Chicago Grand Opera Company for the past six 
years, will open Chicago Studio for Vocal Instruction and Coaching in September, 1916. 


Now on tour with Julia Claussen, Address, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 








Charles Dalmores 


CELEBRATED TENOR 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


BOOKING FOR 1916-1917—ALBERT D. GOULD, KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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TOLEDO CHORUS HAS 
TWO-DAY FESTIVAL 


Lambert Murphy and Local Artists 
Aid Oratorio Society in 
Concerts 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 13.—A_ two-day 
festival was given by the Toledo Oratorio 
Society at the First Congregational 
Church this week. On Tuesday evening 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Gounod’s 
“Messe Solennelle’ were given. The 
soloists for the first work were Charlotte 
Nelson Brailey, soprano; Mrs, George N. 
Fell, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Harry Turvey, baritone. 

Mrs. Brailey has never been heard to 
better advantage, and Mrs. Fell deserves 
special praise, as she stepped in at the 
last moment for Beatrice Taggart, who 
is ill. Mrs. H. Alexander Houston, so- 
prano; Evans Chase, baritone, and Mr. 
Murphy were soloists in the Gounod 
Mass, with Loy Markley as tenor in the 
trio. Mrs. Houston’s work was especially 
effective. Mr. Murphy carried off the 
honors in both works, by virtue of his 
splendid tenor and highly artistic inter- 
pretations. The chorus under the baton 
of Herbert Foster Sprague did splendid 
work. Masterly work was done at the 
organ by Mary Willing Meagley. 

On Wednesday evening Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given, with Isabel Biddle, 
soprano; Mrs. Arthur Brandon, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Wal- 
den Laskey, baritone, as soloists. It has 
been quite a few years since Mr. Laskey 
has been heard in his home city, and he 
was given a warm reception. He gave a 
finely dramatic performance of this ex- 
acting part. Mr. Murphy sang the little 
allotted to the tenor magnificently, his 
thrilling work in “Then Shall the 
Righteous Shine” gaining him an encore. 
Mrs. Biddle and Mrs. Brandon were 
effective in their respective parts. The 
chorus work was not quite as smooth as 
on Tuesday evening, but it was effective. 
Mr. Sprague again conducted, and 
Charles Sumner Johnson provided the 
accompaniments. E. BE. O. 


TO DIRECT VOICE CONFERENCE 


Walter Bogert Will Head This Feature 
of Teachers’ Convention 


Walter L. Bogert, baritone, will direct 
the voice conference of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association at the 
meeting in Syracuse next month. 

Mr. Bogert recently appeared as bari- 
tone soloist at the concert given at the 
St. Regis by the Armenian Relief Com 
mittee, and on May 5 was heard in a 
recital of folk-songs at Chickering Hall, 
it the conference of the music committee 
f the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 





Would Bar Gadski from Yale “Walkiire” 

Letters from several members of Yale 
University’s Alumni appeared in the 
laily papers of New York on Tuesday 
ind Wednesday protesting against the 
engagement of Mme. Gadski to sing in 
‘Die Walkiire” at the Yale Bowl in New 
Haven on June 5 because her husband 
s under indictment as a German spy. 





MME. 





NEW CANTATA BY H. BROOKS DAY 
GIVEN INITIAL PRESENTATION 





Above, on Left: 





H. Brooks Day, Composer of New Easter Cantata; Upper Right: 


Interior of St. Paul’s Chapel, Where the Cantata Was Sung; Lower Right: 


Edmund Jaques, Organist-Choirmaster of St. Paul’s; Lower Left: 


View of St. Paul’s, Trinity Parish 


A N Easter cantata by H. Brooks Day 

was given at St. Paul’s Chapel, in 
Trinity Parish, at midday of Tuesday, 
May 9. The work is divided into nine 
large parts, an instrumental introduc- 
tion, an Easter carol for chorus, a tenor 
solo, “At the tomb on Easter morn” 
(chorale recitative and baritone solo), 
a hymn of praise, a second tenor solo, a 
baritone recitative and chorus, a _ so- 
prano solo, and a finale for baritone and 
chorus. The work is inspiring, at times 
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Exterior 


thrilling, and has the happy quality of 
not containing a single dull phrase. The 
composer was at the organ, and the so- 
loists were Vera Robbins Brown, so- 
prano; Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and Ed- 
gar Schofield, the baritone. 

Mr. Mathieu sang his solos, “Tomb, 
Thou Shalt Not Hold Him Longer,” the 
poem by Phillips Brooks, and “O Jesus, 
When I Think of Thee,” of G. W. 
Bethune, with magnificent diction and 
splendid tone. The baritone solos were 
superbly sung by Mr. Schofield, and Miss 
Brown gave the “Peace! It Is I!” excel- 
lently. The chorus sang the “Easter 
Carol,” and made the lofty chapel re- 
echo. A string sextet supplied the ac- 
companiments, together with the organ. 
Edmund Jaques, organist-choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s, conducted most capably, ob- 
taining splendid effects in volume of tone 
and variety of expression. 

Long before Homer N. Bartlett took 
his place at the organ to play his own 
prelude, “Easter Melody,” a huge audi- 
ence had gathered, so that many of the 
late-comers were compelled to stand. H. 
Brooks Day has written a work of great 
beauty, and has done it in a straight- 
forward, sincere manner that cannot fail 
to be impressive. The theme of the 
cantata, the story of Mary at the tomb 
of Christ, is one of compelling interest, 
and offers excellent opportunities for 
truly exalting music. The “Hallelujah” 
chorus, with its baritone solo, “Still Thy 
Sorrow, Magdalena!” its trio, “Laugh 
With Rapture, Magdalena!” and its love- 
ly chorale, “Live, Now Live, O Magda- 
lena!” is positively thrilling. 

The solemnity surrounding a pefrom- 
ance of this type naturally does not per- 
mit of unbridled enthusiasm on the part 
of the hearers, but it was not difficult to 
see that they were truly impressed by 
the nobility of the work. H. B. 


“ 


MAKES PROPITIOUS 
START IN OPERA 


Marie Stapleton Murray’s Début 
Accomplished in Her Home 
City of Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 15.—Making your 
debut in grand opera and before scores 
of friends in your home town would ap- 
pear to be no easy matter, but Marie 
Stapleton Murray did not sem to find the 
way difficult. She scored a triumphant 
success in her initial appearance with 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which is playing several weeks 
here at the Alvin Theater. On Wednes- 
day night Mrs. Murray sang Leonora in 
“Il Trovatore,” and the following night 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” <A 
coloratura soprano of exceptional ability, 
to those who had not heard her sing for 
several years, her performance was a 
1evelation. True, Mrs. Murray has not 
acquired the dramatic ability necessary 
for complete success, but there is no 
doubt that she has the qualifications and 
that, with a few more weeks of experi- 
ence, she will measure up to the best. 

The splendid reception which Mrs. 
Murray had at her initial appearances 
was deserved appreciation and not merely 
a matter of home sentiment. Her voice is 
exceptionally sweet and rings true and 
clear, covering a wide range. Others to 
sing Leonora here include Edith Helena 
and Bettina Freeman. 

The Cecilia Choir, under the direction 
of Charles N. Boyd, gave the thirteenth 
annual concert of church music in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, in this city, 
a few days ago, the works of Bach, Tal- 
lis, Martin, Tschaikowsky, Bruckner, 
Dett and T. Carl Whittmer, of this city, 
being used to splendid advantage. . 

President’s Day was held last Tuesday 
by the members of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, and announcement was made of the 
election of officers for next season. Mrs. 
Charles E. Mayhew was elected president 
last year for a two-year term and the 
other officers for next season are: First 
vice-president, Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh: 
second vice-president, Mrs. Ida Martin; 
secretary, Mrs. Robert Lee Wilson: 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles Heinroth; chair- 
man of the Choral Club, Lena Craig 
Westervelt. The musical program of the 
day was arranged by Elizabeth Baglin, 
the artists including Edna Keary, violin 
ist, and a quartet consisting of Mabel 
Kelly, Mrs. E. W. Aufhammer, Mrs. 
George Swan and Mrs. W. E. Winn. 

E. C. S. 


PEASE ARTISTS ACTIVE 


Late Season Appearances for Trio of 
Concert Stars 


Among the concert artists under the 
K‘lorence L. Pease direction who have 
been in demand for appearances follow- 
ing the close of the regular music sea- 
son are the Scotch pianist, Winifred 
Christie; Oscar Seagle, baritone, and 
Roderick White, violinist. 

Miss Christie, a player of recognized 
achievement in this country, has decided 
to give up her plan of returning to Eng- 
land for the summer in order that she 
may give a series of concerts on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Roderick White, the young American 
violinist, who has appeared in New York 
with unusual success during the last 
two seasons, recently gave a recital in 
combination with Jean Verd, French 
pianist, at his Alma Mater, the Macken- 
zie School, Monroe, N. Y. The program 
offered by the two artists opened with 
Grieg’s Sonata in G, for pianoforte and 
violin. Mr. White’s solo numbers in- 
cluded his own arrangement of Bazzini’s 
“Prayer” and the Concerto in D of Paga- 
nini. The violinist, who is to spend the 
summer in the Middle West, will soon 
appear in Syracuse, N. Y., and as soloist 
with the St. Cecilia Club in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Foremost among Oscar Seagle’s most 
recent appearances was his co-operation 
with the Trio de Lutece in a matinée con 
cert at the Maxine Elliott Theater on 
May 12. Mr. Seagle’s numbers were old 
French lyrics and songs by Duparc, 
Fauré and Debussy. 





Previous records have been broken in 
the demand for tickets for the eleventh 
Bach Festival, to be held at Lehigh Uni- 
versity on May 26 and 27. Figures just 
published show a great gain over the 
same period last year, which led all other 
festivals at Bethlehem. 
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Mary Yates Martin recently gave her 
annual piano recital in Toledo, Ohio, as- 
sisted by Roscoe Mulholland, baritone. 

* K * 


Helen Wright gave a recital recently 
at the Conservatory in Toledo, Ohio, as- 
sisted by Dorothy Elton, soprano. 

ok * * 

The William Hatton Green School of 
Pianoforte Playing of Philadelphia, Pa., 
will give its annual recital on Friday, 
May 26. 

a * * 

Recitals have recently been given in 
Bangor, Me., by the pupils of Mrs. 
Frank L. Tuck, Harriet L. Stewart and 
Elizabeth Smart. 

* * * 

A harp recital was given recently by 
Zoé Cheshire at the Bennett School, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. She played several com- 
positions by her father, John Cheshire. 

* * x 


Georges Longy, head of the Longy 
Schoo! of Boston, has been reappointed 
conductor of the MacDowell Club or- 
chestra of that city for next season. 

* * * 

A new song, “The Rose Gift,” is the 
work of a young Buffalo, N. Y., com- 
poser, Irene Beilman, whose musical edu- 
cation was also obtained in Buffalo. 

. + «@ 

George Brewster, a well known tenor 
of Chicago and Des Moines, has been 
in Kansas City, Mo., with the Billy Sun- 
day party, with which he is pianist and 


soloist. 
ok ok K 


The Oakland, Cal., Orpheus Club, gave 
the first concert of its twenty-third sea- 
son recently, presenting May Mukle, 
‘cellist, and George Maschal, baritone, as 
soloists. 

as 2+ «& 

Louise Stallings, mezzo soprano, and 
Graham Harris, violinist, two artists 
well known in Brooklyn, gave a joint re- 
cital at the Lewis Avenue Congregational 
Church on May 1. 

* * * 

Ernestine Coburn-Beyer, soprano of 
Boston and artist-pupil of Clara Munger, 
has received the position of soloist in 
the quartet choir of King’s Chapel, that 
city, Maleolm Lang, organist. 

ok * * 

C. Winfield Richmond, the prominent 
pianist and teacher of Bangor, Me., has 
been made a member of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, being the only 
Bangor member of this association. 

* 

Students at the State Normal School 
at Macomb, Ill., heard a pleasing concert 
by Chicago musicians on May 5, those 
appearing being Isabel Richardson, Car- 
don V. Burnham and William Lester. 

* * * 

A song recital for the benefit of the 
Murray Hill Park Garden was given re- 
cently in Flushing, N. Y., by Marguerite 
Arnemann, assisted by Karl Barleben, 
violinist, and Theodore Lindorff, pianist. 

* + * 

Mrs. Samuel H. Rebert, for the past 
eighteen years organist of the Redeem- 
er’s Reformed Church at Littlestown, Pa., 
has resigned from her position. Miss 
Oro Duttera has been elected to succeed 
Mrs. Rebert. 

. + 7 

On Friday evening, May 12, at the 
Orpheum Theater, Portland, Ore. a 
capacity audience heard a complimentary 
concert, in which Mme. Lucie Valaire, 
mezzo-soprano, and Arthur Von Jessen, 
pianist, gave the program. 

+ * * 


Wilmington (Del.) singers presented 
a musical comedy at the Playhouse re- 
cently, netting $1,800 for a local charity. 
Mrs. J. Horace Lindsay, manager and 
principal soloist, was presented with a 
loving cup at the close of the perform- 
ance. 

* * * 

Several pupils of C. Leroy Lyon, as- 
sisted by Irving L. Potter of Boston, 
reader, gave a _ pleasing recital on 
Wednesday, May 10, at Mr. Lyon’s stu- 
dio, Providence, R. I. The pupils, all of 
whom acquitted themselves creditably, 
were Hugh F. Cameron, Dorothy Burn- 
ham, Herman W. Watjen, Ada Connery, 
Walter J. Hearn, Hazel Bullard, Alfred 
Buckley, Jr., and Beatrice Peavey. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Nova Caesarea Chapter, D. 
A. R., includes song selections by three 
hundred high school children of Newark, 
N. J. The singing is under the direction 
of Florence L. Haines, assistant super- 
visor of Newark school music. 

* * * 


Pupils of E. A. Kepner gave a piano 
recital recently at the home of the teach- 
er, Harrisburg, Pa. Mrs. W. K. Brum- 
baugh and Mary Worley assisted. 

Piano pupils of Marie Kunkel were 
heard in a pleasing recital given recently 
at the home of the teacher in York, Pa. 


* * * 


A group of famous artists will appear 
in Galesburg, Ill., during the 1916-1917 
season, under the local management of 
Anna Groff-Bryant. The list includes 
Mischa Elman, Oct. 4; Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, Dec. 4; Josef Hofmann, Feb. 12, 
with Alma Gluck in March and George 
Hamlin in April recitals. 

* * * 

A song recital was given in the Belle- 
ville Avenue Congregational Church of 
Newark, N. J., May 10, by Mrs. Ada 
Crane Jacobus and fifteen of her pupils. 
Mrs. Jacobus sang an aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “Robert le Diable,’” as well as 
the soprano solo in Bartlett’s “Robert of 
Lincoln.” 

: * * * . 

The First Moravian Church choir of 
York, Pa., Alfred T. Scarborough, con- 
ductor, gave a post-Lenten musicale Sun- 
day evening, May 7. Two solo numbers 
were given, “My Reedeemer and My 
Lord,” by Buck, sung by Marian Bush, 
and Woller’s “Hear My Cry, O Lord,” 
sung by Mr. Scarborough, with pleasing 
effect. 

* * * 

Mrs. Alice Brown Marshall gave a lec- 
ture-recital of exceptional interest on 
May 9 at Portland, Ore. She was as- 
sisted by Gertrude Speer, who appeared 
in piano solos and duos with Mrs. Mar- 


shall; Dr. Stuart McGuire, baritone; 
Frank G. Eichenlaub, violinist, and 
Beatrice Hidden Eichenlaub, accom- 
panist. : 

2 ok 


A recital by pupils of the Providence, 
R. L., class of C. Leroy Lyon, assisted by 
Irving L. Potter of Boston, took place 
recently, those appearing being Hugh F. 
Cameron, Dorothy Burnham, Herman 
Watjen, Aida Connery, Walter J. Hearn, 
Hazel Bullard, Alfred Buckley, Jr., and 
Beatrice Peavey. Mr. Lyon also gave a 
song group. 


* 


* * 

On Monday evening, May 22, Frederic 
Hoffman, American baritone, will be 
heard in a song recital in the Myrtle 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. His program will consist of Ger- 
man and French folk-songs. Mr. Hoff- 
man plays his own accompaniments. He 
will be assisted by Emelie Hoffman, 
mezzo-soprano. 

ok + * 

William H. Lee, the well known solo- 
ist and choir director, has taken up his 
residence in Newark, N. J., where he be- 
gan his career many years ago aS a 
choir director of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. A musicale was given 
by the choir of the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Newark, on May 10, for the bene- 
fit of the local music fund. Mrs. L. 
Carroll Beckel was one of the soloists. 

* * + 

Ruth Pepper of Seattle, Wash., pre- 
sented her violin pupils in a recital on 
May 6. Those participating were Clara 
Mackay, Margaret Walker, Thelma Gil- 
ham, Olive Hensley, Gardner Shuler and 
Clarice McCurdy. Lorna McMonagle, a 
pupil of Mrs. Esther Lee Bryan ap- 
peared in a piano recital May 10. She 
was assisted at the second piano by Lo- 
rena Roberts, also a pupil of Mrs. Bryan. 

* * * 

The Medford (Mass.) Singers’ Society, 
Arthur B. Keene, conductor, gave its 
final concert of this season in the Med- 
ford Women’s Club house on May 10. 
The assisting soloist was Lora M. Lam- 
port, soprano, who was heard in two 
song groups and the solo part of Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia” with chorus. Mrs. Will- 
iam J. Reilly furnished the piano ac- 
companiments for chorus and soloist. 


A. M. Knowlton of Troy, N. Y., has 
presented to the Emma Willard Con- 
servatory of Music an interesting an- 
tique piano. It was bought in London 
by Andrew Brown of Albany more than 
one hundred years ago and is said to 
have been the first piano brought to Al- 
bany and the second in New York State. 
The instrument, which is in good con- 
dition, has been placed in the reception 
room of Sage Hall. 

* cs * 

A benefit program for the Nurses’ 
Club of Atlantic City, N. J., was given 
recently at the Steel Pier by members of 
the Crescendo Club and the Atlantic City 
Musical Society. Those appearing were 
Elizabeth P. Chew, Mae F. Jackson, Roy 
C. Adams, Marion Parsons, Margaret 
Mancel, Mrs. Muller, Andrew Kolb, Mary 
MacElroy and Mrs. Joseph Beska. Ac- 
companiments were by Mme. Yeager and 
Mrs. William T. Parsons. 

*x* *« * 

A concert for the benefit. of the church 
music fund was given May 8 in the audi- 
torium of the Free Evangelical Congre- 
gational Ghurch, Providence, R. I. An 
enjoyable program was presented by the 
following local soloists: Mrs. Marguerite 
Watson Shafts, soprano; Mrs. Alice L 
Ward-Horton, contralto; Albert T. Fos- 
ter, violinist; Francis E. Anderson, read- 
er, with Gene Ware and Mary Cullen 


accompanists. 
* * * 


Three free public lectures preceded 
the Méy Music Festival at Buffalo, N. Y., 
the interest which is felt in the festival 
concerts being evidenced by the large 
audiences which attended the lectures. 
Two lectures were by Clara M. Diehl, the 
first on “The Children’s Crusade,” the 
Pierne cantata, and the second on the 
orchestra’s work in the festival. The 
concluding lecture on “The Swan and the 
Skylark” was given by Amy Graham. 

1K a * 

A musicale was given Thursday, May 
11, by the members of the Schenectady, 
N. Y., Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Those taking part were Joseph 
Derrick and Edward Rice, violinists; 
Mrs. Everett Smith, pianist; Mrs. Ar- 
thur Male, soprano, and Mr. Mott- 
Smith, ’cellist. Another event of the 
week was the musicale given by Antonin 
Honicky, violinist, and Heiba Wright 
Honicky, pianist, at the Bohemian Gym- 
nasium. 

* ok *” 

A costume recital was given recently in 
St. Jean’s Hall, Troy, N. Y., for the 
benefit of St. Jean Baptiste Church, 
under the leadership of Lillian Wheeler, 
soprano soloist, assisted by Alphonse 
Girard, baritone, and Beatrice Girard, 
soprano. Miss Wheeler sang a group of 
German songs, Italian folk-songs and 
songs by American composers. French 
songs were sung by Mr. Girard and Miss 
Girard. James McLaughlin, Jr., was ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

One contribution to the Easter services 
in Sioux City, Iowa, was the rendition 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” by Trinity 
Lutheran choir, under the direction of 
Frank E. Percival. The soloists were 
Mrs. Paul MacCollin, soprano; Mrs. 
James A. Coss, contralto; LeRoy Tyler, 
tenor, and Carl Norrbom, baritone. Clara 
Roach, supervisor of music in grade 
schools was the accompanist, and Fred 
Foote, the Trinity Church organist, pre- 
sided at the organ. 

* *K *K 

“Faust” was given recently by the 
Killin-Keough College of Music, Pueblo, 
Col. Among the performers were the 
following: Raymond Merz, Henry Fuer- 


hardt, William Preston, George E. 
Chance, James Potter Keough, James 
Robertson, Charles Fuschino, Anna 


Hollywood, Vera Cates, Hetty Brether- 
ick, Maude N. Miller, Mrs. W. A. Wig- 
gins, Ranny Hathaway, Mrs. Parucker, 
Mrs. Harry J. Schmidt and Mildred Ruth 
Richardson. 

ca * * 

Advanced pupils of Atherton Furlong, 
the well-known vocal teacher, of Toronto, 
Can., were heard recently in a pleasing 
recital at Foresters’ Hall. Those taking 
part in the attractive program presented 
were Mrs. Alice Woodcroft, Agnes Adie, 
Gertrude Tomlin, Jean Rowe, Flora Bell- 
Watt, Neiles Clendenan, Laura Ellis, 
Ruth McCullough, Mrs. James P. Cook, 
Olive Lindsay, Mrs. Maud Parsons, 
Muriel Sanderson, Mons. D’Avignon 
Morel and Adelaide Perle Chelew. 


* * R 
The Nordica Mandolin and Guitar Or- 
chestra and the Nordica Banjo Club, 
under the leadership of Walter T. Holt, 
offered a most pretentious program re- 
cently at Washington, D. C., introducing 


operatic and classic compositions. The 
organizations were assisted by the 
Musurgia Quartet, composed of Mrs. 


Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Mrs. William 
T. Reed, Richard Backing and Edwin 


Callow, as well as George O’Connor. 
Mary Newcomb and Harry W. Howard. 
pianist. 

* ok * 

Ruby Quackenbush was in charge 0; 
the program at the meeting of the Mon 
day Musical Club of Albany, N. Y., a: 
the Historical Society Auditorium. Thos: 
taking part were Florence Mary Loftu 
and .Mrs. George Quackenboss, sopranos: 
Ruby M. Quackenbush, Mrs. Fred C 
Wehl, Mrs. Emily M. Hendrie and Elsv 
Dorr, pianists; Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher. 
Edith Cleghorn Weaver and Gladys Dorr, 
contraltos. The accompanists were Ma, 
Melius, Elizabeth Belding and Henrietta 
Gainsley. 

. - & 

Among the music events of the month 
at Detroit, Mich., was the recital by, 
piano and violin pupils of the McDonald 
School of Music. Those appearing were 
Evelyn Welch, Alice Schulte, Ruth Wil- 
kie, Reva Scheinman, Doris Thomas. 
Mar,orie Davey, Joe Knight, James Gibb, 
James Sample, Harold Schlussler, Ellenor 


Putnam, Robert Dick, Mabel Labadie, 
Corrine Monnen, Elice Knapp, Edith 
Hacker, Evelyn Bayne, Hedwig Wol- 
ezynska, Helen Wise, Lorraine Morse, 
Rosslyn Harrington, Gladys Read, 


l'rances Nash, Harriet Read, Henry Sill 
and Mr. Rosenthal. 


* * * 


A concert by advanced students of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, was given in Jordan Hall May 9. 
Margaret Hicks of Minneapolis, lately 
winner of the Mu Phi Epsilon prize for 
piano playing at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, was heard in the first movement of 
the MacDowell Pianoforte Sonata in I) 
Minor. Alvera Gustafson, 715, performed 
Cyril Scott’s “Lotus-Land” and “Dance 
Négre.” Muriel Scott sang Chadwick’s 
song, “Thou Art to Me.” Other soloists 
were Arthur J. Williams, Elsbeth Jones, 
Vesta Lookerman, Edward Brugnani, 
Maude Potter and G. Calvin Ringgen 
berg. 

* * * 

The comic operetta, “Zweierlei Tuch,”’ 
was presented by the Albany, N. Y., 
Mannerchor Singing Society, under the 
leadership of Fred W. Kerner, on May 8, 
in German Hall. The operetta was sung 
by a chorus of fifty voices, with solos by 
Mrs. H. George Weber, soprano; Mrs. 
Henry O. Sturm, contralto; Marie Huer 
ter, mezzo-soprano; Henry O. Sturm and 
Otto Desch, bassos; Eugene Richter, 
tenor, and Frederich Erhardt, baritone. 
A May musicale was given by the Nu Nu 
Sigma Club of the Y. W. C. A. on May 8. 
Those who took part were Eunice Souder, 
Marion Randall, Greta Billings, Marcela 
Bradley and Mrs. Faye Smiley Stowell. 


* * * 


A unique musical organization of De- 
troit, Mich., made its bow to the public 
on May 11, the Beethoven String Orches- 
tra, whose members are all former news- 
boys. The orchestra was organized about 
a year ago. Saul Adamowitz is the con- 
ductor, with Fred Zeirer as_ concert- 
master. The members are Ernest Drews, 
Alexander Donald, Jack Berck, Willian. 
Groth, Jules Goldstein, Newton Broom, 
Ezra Lipkin, Fred Zierer, Reuben 
Drews, Bernard Krost, Alex Strauss, 
Stanley Chambers, Melville Baker, Harry 
A. Jay, B. W. Rissman, Maurice Hyman, 
Philip Rosenthal, Manuel Wolner, E. P. 
Stout, Philip Abramsohn, Herman Tel 
anof. 

+ * * 

The singing of Harriot Eudora Bar 
rows, soprano, at the Monday Morning 
Musical Club concert given in Memoria 
Hall, Providence, R. I., on May Day 
morning was a feature of an elaborate 
musical program. The concert was fo! 
the benefit of the fatherless children of 
France. Miss Barrows sang songs by 
Schubert, Somervell, Haydn, Lievranc« 
and Pesse with vocal charm and intelli 
gent appeal. She was accompanied at 
the piano by Gene Ware. Mme. Claudia 
Rhea Fournier, contralto and artist pupi! 
of Miss Barrows, was also on the pro 
gram, and gave additional pleasure i! 
songs by Liddle, Harriet Ware, Robert 
Eden and Moussorgsky. 

oo * ok 


The opening of the new studios of th: 
Binghamton, N. Y., Conservatory of Mu 
sic, on May 5, took the form of a mus! 
cale, attended by a large number of 
music lovers. A program of merit wa 
given by the following punils: Mildre 
Burson, Ernest Benedict, Thelma Bron 
son, Helen Kenyon, Harry Kenyo: 
Jeanette Waldbillig, Louis Markham, 
Lynn Bogart, Helen Davis, Merle Mof 
fatt, Mildred Meeker, Florence Parmele 
Clair Butterfield, Evelyn Barner, Arthu! 
Lester, Brownie Belcher, James Cox 
Clarence Coldwell, Harry Samuels, Jamé 
Riggs, Carl Schmidt. Albrete Gay, Ed 
win Brandow, Earl MacDuffee, Ray Rus 
sell, Roland Snvder, Kenneth Warrer 
Clinton Wolfe, Robert Eldridge, Vivia! 
Dodge and Frances Woolheater. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
he date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Martha Atwood. — Framingham, 
Mass., May 23; Boston, May 30. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Oskalcosa, Iowa (May 
Festival), May 24. 

Cochran, Eleanore.—loanoke, Va., May 20. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Elmira, N. Y., May 22; 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 31; Cleveland, Ohio, 
june 2: Milwaukee, Wis., June 4; Bar Bar- 
bor, Me., July 15 to Sept. 1. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Canandaigua, N. 
y.. May 23, afternoon and evening, in ‘Sun 
Worshippers” and Gounod’s ‘Faust; King- 
ston, N. Y., June 6 and 7, in Mendelssohn’s 
‘Flijah.’’ 

Ferguson, Bernhard.—Montpelier, Vt., May 
24, 25. 

Garrison, Mabel.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
+4): Kalamazoo, Mich., May 22; Bloomington, 
lll.. May 23; Ottawa, Ill., May 24; Muscatine, 
lowa. May 25; Mount Vernon, Iowa, May 


Gilkinson, Myrta K.—New York City, May 
2): Sea Cliff, N. J., May 23. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
Granville, Charles Norman.—Red Bank, N. 
|.. June 3: Parkersburg, Pa., June 5; Tow- 
on, Md., June 6: Smyrna, Del., June 7; Wil- 
mington, Del., June 8; Elkton, Md., June 9; 
Denton, Md., June 10; Cambridge, Md., June 
i2: Dover, Del., June 13; Parksley, Va., June 
14: Mount Holly, N. J., June 15; Freehold, 
N. J., June 16; Hightstown, N. J., June 17; 
Newtown, Pa., June 19: Ambler, Pa., June 


”: Lansdale, Pa., June 21; Phillipsburg, 
N. J.. June 22; Royersford, Pa., June 23; 


Bridgeton, N. J., June 24; Millville, N. J., 
June 26: Salem. N. J., June 27; Collingswood, 
N. J., June 28: Columbia, Pa., June 29; 
Lvkens, Pa., June 30. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, May 
New York (Swedish Singing Soc.), May 
Newburgh, N. Y., June 2. 

Heyward, Lillian B.—Winston-Salem, N. C., 
May 22. 

Hindermeyer, Harvey.—Walden, N. Y., May 
8: Newburgh, N. Y., June 2. 

Hoffman, Frederic.—New 
Waldorf-Astoria). 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden.—New 
York, May 27. 

Land, Harold.—Newark, N. J., June 15. 

Marcusson, Grace Brune.—Michigan, June 
{: Albion, Mich., June 6. 

Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, Cuba (Opera 
Season), May 6 to May 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Bowling Green, Ohio, May 23, 
'{ (Festival); Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festi- 
al), May 26; Evanston, Ill. (Festival), June 3. 

Morrissey, Marie.—New York, May 27; 
Tour of Middle West, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
May 23; New York, June 15 to Aug. 1; Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 (Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra). 

Northrup, Grace D.—New York (Oratorio 
Society), Dec. 6. 

Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
‘0: Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
Oet. 29: Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New Ro- 
helle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt- 
nore, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21 
\liddletown, Conn., Jan. 28: Lancaster, Pa., 
Feb. 19; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
March 10: Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth —Allentown, Pa., May 25 
ENuterpean Society); New York, Aug. 9. 

Payez, Eleanore M.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
May 19; Albany, N. Y., May 26. 

Rasely, George.—Northampton, Mass., May 
9; Winston-Salem, N. C., May 22; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., May 25: Lexington, Mass., 
lune 7. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
lay 19; Ossining, N. Y., May 26. 

Shaun, Jose.—Weymouth, Mass., May 23; 
ridgton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 

Simmons, William.—Schenectady, N Y 
lav 25. 

Stults, Monica.—Calumet, Mich., May 20; 

iu Claire, Wis., May 25 

Strassner, William.—Louisville, Ohio, May 

Massillon, Ohio, May 23; Lebanon, Pa., 
ily 3: Round Lake, N. Y (Chautauqua) 

ilv 8 to 18. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—Boston, May 28; 
ew Britain, Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 

%; Omaha. Neb., June 19, 20: six engage- 
ents Middle West, June 22 to July 26 

recester, Mass. (Festival), Sept. 27. 
Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 


25 
97. 
=~ 1 


York, May 22 


Turell, Henriette —Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
* 18 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Bowling Green, 
0, May 23, 24. 


Wells, John Barnes.—New York, May 27: 


vVeland, May 23; Sleepy Hollow Country 
ib, June 4. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Ann Arbor, Mich.., 
vy 18, 20: Kalamazoo, Mich., May 22: Mount 


non, lowa, Mav 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Somerville. Mass... May 
New Bedford, Mass., May 23: Somerville 
ass., May 24: Dorchester, Mass., May 29 
xbury, Mass., June 1; Providence, R. I. 
ne 2: Waltham, Mass., June 6; Woburn, 
ss., June 7; Meriden, N. H., June 13 and 
Claremont, N. H., June 15, pending; New- 
rt, N. H., June 16. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick 
ck, conductor).—Spring tour—May 20, 
ening, Ann Arbor, Mich.: May 22, after- 
m and evcning, Kalamazoo, Mich.; May 
afternoon and evening, Bloomington, IIL; 
lay 24, afternoon and evening, Ottawa, II; 
lay 25, evening, Muscatine, Iowa: May 26, 
ening, Mt. Vernon, Iowa: May 27, after- 
on and evening, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; May 
evening, Evanston, Ill.: May 30, evening, 
vanston, Ill.;: June 1, evening, Evanston, 


lll.; June 38, afternoon and evening, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour).—Soloists, Leonora Allen, Jean Vincent 
Cooper, Albert Lindquest, Louis Graveure, 
Richard Czerwonky, Cornelius Van Vliet, 
Henry James Williams. May 20, La Porte. 
Ind.; May 21, 22, Grand Rapids, Mich.; May 
23, Lansing, Mich.; May 24, Flint, Mich.; 
May 25, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; May 26, 27, 
Appleton, Wis.; May 28, Escanaba, Mich.; 
May 29, 30, Houghton, Mich.; May 31, Mar- 
quette, Mich.;: June 1, Ashland, Wis.; June 
z, 3, Duluth, Minn. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Brooklyn, 
May 20. 

Tollefsen 
July 5. 

Yon, Pietro and Constantino.—Pupils’ Re- 
cital, Aeolian Hall. New York, May 20. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—Atlantic 
City, May 20; Brooklyn, May 21; New York 
(Federation), May 23-30: Brooklyn, May 238; 
New York City, June 4; Brooklyn, June 7. 


Trio.—University of Virginia, 


Festivals 


Ann Arbor May Festival.—Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17, 18, 19 and 20. Albert A. Stan- 
ley, director.—University Choral Union and 
Children’s Chorus, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra (Frederick Stock, conductor) and the 
following soloists: Pasquale Amato, Sophie 
Braslau, Frieda Hempel, Florence Hinkle. 
Gustav Holmquist, Ralph Kinder, Morgan 
Kingston, Margarete Matzenauer, John Me- 
Cormack, Reinald Werrenrath. 

Bethlehem Bach Festival.—Bethlehem, VPa., 
May 26-27. 

Chicago North Shore Music. Festival, 
Kvanston, Ill., May 29, 30, June 1, 3.—Peter 
Christian Lutkin, director: Frederick Stock. 
conductor; Osbourne McConathy, associate 
conductor. Festival chorus of 600 singers, 
Young Ladies’ Chorus, 300 voices, Children’s 
Chorus of 1500 voices. Entire Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Soloists: Mischa Elman, 
Anna Case, Edith Mason, Helen Stanley, 
Alice Nielsen, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Clare 
Livingston Hansel, Morgan Kingston teed 
Miller, Pasquale Amato, Clarence Whitehill 
Emilio de Gogorza, Burton Thatcher. 

Kalamazoo Music Festival, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., May 20 and 22. Chicago Symphanv 
Orchestra, Normal Chorus and following so 
loists: Florence Hinkle. Margaret Keyes, 
Morgan Kingston, Reinald Werrenrath. Con- 
ductors, Frederick Stock, Harper C. Maybee, 
Beulah Hootman. 


NELLE BRENNAN IN RECITAL 


Gifted Pupil of Walter Young Appears 
in Song Program 


Nelle Brennan, soprano, a pupil of 
Walter S. Young, gave a delightful re- 
cital at Mr. Young’s studio in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
May 13. The program included Pergo- 
lesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” three songs from Ronald’s 
“Cycle of Life,” Spross’s “Yesterday and 
To-day,” Weatherly’s “The Blackbird,” 
and a group of old and modern Irish 
songs. 

Miss Brennan displayed a full, rich 
voice of lovely quality, even throughout 
its compass and admirably controlled. 
She is particularly to be commended for 
the sureness and ease with which she 
sings her high tones, tne softest as well 
as those in full voice. Her diction was 
clear and distinct and her style animated 
and sincere. In the Irish songs, with 
which the program closed, her success 
was complete. 

Assisting Miss Brennan appeared 
Winifred Young, Mr. Young’s talented 
daughter, who played Mark Andrews’s 
Irish Suite and two Debussy pieces in an 
altogether splendid manner. She also 
played Miss Brennan’s accompaniments 
very ably. 

Miss Brennan left New York on the 
following day for her home in Butte 
City, Mont., where she will give a re- 
cital at the Opera House on May 25. 


Examinations at the Guilmant 
School 


The Fifteenth Commencement and 
Graduation Exercises of the Guilmant 
Organ School will be held on the evening 
of May 25 at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl. An anniversary program 
has been arranged, and will include 
manuscript compositions by members of 
the Alumni Association of the School. 
The annual examinations are being held 
this week under the supervision of the 
Board of Examiners, Professor Samue! 
A. Baldwin of the College of the City 
of New York, and Clarence Dickinson, 
head of the Music Department of Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Organ 


Theodore Spiering Engagements In- 
clude Important Orchestra Dates 


For his coming tour during the season 
1916-1917 Theodore Spiering is rapidly 
closing important orchestral solo en- 
gagements. On Dec. 8 and 9 he is to be 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, play- 
ing the Bruch G Minor Concerto and 
introducing Hugo Kaun’s Fantasiestiick. 
He is also booked as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski for the pair of concerts on 
March 2 and 8 of next year. 


TROY ORCHESTRA GIVES 


CONCLUDING CONCERT 


Mrs. Hartwell Soloist in Season’s Final 
Program—A Memorial for Con- 
certmaster Foote 





Troy, N. Y., May 11.—The Troy Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its final concert 
of the season last evening in Music Hall, 
with Mrs. Harold G. Hartwell, soprano, 
as soloist, under the baton of Victor 
Smith. 

As a prelude to the concert, Harvey 
W. Cowee, president of the organization, 
announced that Handel’s Largo would 
be played as a memorial to Robert E. 
Foote, the late concertmaster of the or- 





Mrs. Harold G. Hartwell, Gifted So- 
prano, Who Was Soloist with the 
Troy Symphony Orchestra 


chestra, who was found drowned near 
New Haven last week. The orchestra’s 
numbers were Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phon, Westerhout’s “Ronde d’Amour,” 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube” Waltz and Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell” Overture. In the 
last named the women’s orchestra and 
pupils of the conservatory joined with 
the symphony players. Excellent re- 
sults were obtained and there was much 
applause. 

Mrs. Hartwell, who has made her 
studies with Deane Dossert, the prom- 
inent New York vocal instructor, scored 
heavily in “Dich theure Halle” from 
Wagner’s “Tannhiuser,” which she sang 
with with dramatic fire and lovely voice. 
As an encore she sang Cadman’s “From 
the Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” Her 
singing of the “Un bel di” aria from 
Puccini’s “Butterfly” was likewise worthy 
of high praise and won her many recalls. 
She also sang James H. Rogers’s “The 
Star,” Kjerulf’s “Last Night” and 
Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate Air.” 
Mary Eugenia Ross provided excellent 
accompaniments for her in the songs. 





Hartford Delights in Recital by Bauer 
and Gabrilowitsch 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 13.—One of the 
most enthusiastic audiences ever gath- 
ered together in this city greeted Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch when 
they appeared in a two-piano recital at 
Foot Guard Hall Wednesday evening, 
May 10. The audience was large and 
consisted of music lovers, teachers, local 
artists and students. The program in- 
cluded Andante and Variations, Op. 46, 
Schumann; Impromptu on a theme from 
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First appearance in New York 
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Schumann’s “Manfred”; Sonata in D 
Major, Mozart; Variations on a theme by 


Beethoven, Saint-Saéns; Romance and 
Valse, Arensky, and “Espana,” by 


Chabrier. The final movement of the 
Sonata was repeated in response to in- 
sistent applause, and at the end of the 
program the audience refused to go, and 
the artists added the “March Militaire,” 
which they played at one piano. This 
concert was under the local management 
of Gallup & Alfred, to whom much grate- 
ful appreciation is felt for giving Hart- 
ford the opportunity of hearing these 
two noted artists. W. E. C. 





HILDA GOODWIN GIVES FINE 
DISCLOSURE OF VOCAL ART 


Brilliant Pupil of William S. Brady Dis- 
plays High Gifts in First New 
York Recital 


A young New York singer who will un- 
doubtedly make her mark in the concert 
fie'd is Hilda Goodwin, lyric soprano, who 
gave a recital on Sunday afternoon, May 
14, in the Green Room of the Hotel McAI- 
pin, New York. Miss Goodwin has made 
her entire vocal studies under William 
S. Brady and her singing on Sunday 
afternoon was proof of the thoroughness 
of his teaching, the artistic taste with 
which he imbues those who study with 
him and the musicianship he demands of 
them before they may sing in public 
with his consent. 

Miss Goodwin has everything that goes 
to make an ideal recital singer. A voice 
of a quality that fairly floats in its high 
pianissimo, beautifully placed, a_ tech- 
nique that tosses off with ease the ob 
stacles of such an aria as the “Qui le 
voce” from Bellini’s “I Puritani,” tem- 
perament that is managed so that it 
never degenerates into sentimentality, 
these are some of her conspicuous attain- 
ments. She sang the Bellini aria su- 
perbly, finishing with a pure high E Flat 
before the final tone. Schubert’s “Hai- 
denréslein,” Brahms’s “Sonntag” and 
Beethoven’s “Andenken” comprised her 
first group, three songs by A. Walter 
Kramer, “Allah,” “Green” and “We 
Two,” the composer accompanying at the 
piano, her second; then came Sibella’s 
lovely “Impressione,” Pergolesi’s “Se tu 
m’ami,” Aubert’s “La Lettre,” La Forge’s 
“An einen Boten,” Strauss’s “Du meines 
Herzens Krénelein,” and von Fielitz’s 
“Sitindflut.”’ 

Some of the high lights in her singing 
were her delivery of the Beethoven “An- 
denken,” Kramer’s “We Two,” the Sibel- 
la song and La Forge’s bright “An einen 
Boten,” which she might easily have re- 
peated. She understands how to sing 
songs; she is unusually intelligent. In all 
four languages her enunciation was ex- 
cellent. Miss Goodwin is a singer whose 
career will be watched with interest. She 
is extraordinarily gifted and her singing 
already shows that she is of a serious 
turn of mind. 

Mrs. Jesse Weil played her accompani- 
ments very artistically. A. W. K. 





Mabel Garrison Makes Record Prepar- 
ing Works for Festival Dates 


Upon her return from the Texas 
Sangerfest, on May 8 and 9 at San An- 
tonio, Mabel Garrison on two days’ notice 
prepared seven big works which are to 
be done on the tour of festivals for 
which she has been booked, beginning 
on May 15 and 16 at Oberlin, Ohio, and 
followed on May 17, 18, 19, 20 at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. On May 22 Miss Garri- 
son sings at Kalamazoo, Mich., followed 
on May 23 by appearances at Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; May 24, Ottawa, Ill.; May 25, 
Muscatine, lowa; May 26 and 27, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 


JULIA 


HOSTATER 


Distinguished 
Concert Singer 


13th of 


November, Aeolian Hall 
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ILLINOIS MUSICAL PEDAGOGUES IN ANNUAL CONVENTION | 
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DELEGATES TO THE ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


A Comprehensive Account of the Deliberations of the Annual Convention of a ie a del eee: No. 1, Rosseter G. Cole; No. 2, Harry R. Det 

ae + ’ ‘ ' , -. «nq,.  weiler 0. 3, Jean Rydstrom; No. 4, D. A. Clippinger; No. 5, E. J. Freund 

the Illinois Music Teachers’ Corivention in Jacksonville, Ill, Appeared in “Mu No. 6, Maurice Rosenfeld; No. 7, Kenneth M. Bradley; No. 8, John B. Miller: N: 
sical America” Last Week. The Photographs Reproduced Above Show the Dele- 9, Charles W. Clark; No. 10, Franklin L. Stead: No. 11, Peter C. Lutkin: No. 


gates in Front of the First Christian Church. Some of the Prominent Members H. O. Merry; No. 13, Glenn Dillard Gunn 











Americans to Join in Sweden’s Tribute and Prince Eugene have given their sup- Balalaika Orchestra played works of under the auspices of the East Sid 

to Christine Nilsson port to the movement, as have also the 'schaikowsky, Borodine and Andreef Petbag pve Centers and the Brownsvil 
leading musicians and other prominent with rons success. The program was’ Labor Lyceum Association. me ey 
American admirers of Christine Nils- men and women in Sweden. Subscrip- 

son (Countess de Casa Miranda) will tions in this country will be received by Are considered Sy expert judges to be the finest now made 

be given an opportunity to subscribe to a J. ee 70 Park Avenue, Pas- They contain more valuable improvements than all othe 

tribute to the illustrious Swedish prima atime tad Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 

donna in the observance of the seventy : Manufactured by 

fourth anniversary of her birth on Aug. Ornstein Heard at Brooklyn Academy PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 

20 next. The plan has originated in The remarkable pianistic mastery of P [ A N O S Office 27 Union Square New Yor 

Stockholm to present the singer with a Leo Ornstein was demonstrated at the Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





medal on that day. The design and die Brooklyn Academy of Music on May 7, 
work of the medal are by Eric Lindberg, when the young pianist gave three 


and 300 specimens will be sold at $5.50 groups of numbers that included some of Pianos and Player Pianos 

each for silver copies and $2.75 for his own compositions. Of the latter OR oe 

bronze. The obverse side will bear the “Three Moods—Anger, Peace, Joy” and Artistic in tone and design 

bust of Christine Nil t the height “Wild Men’s Dance” evoked much 

ust o 1ristine Nilsson a ne heig “Wild Men’s Dance” evoked much inter- 

of her career, and on the reverse will est. Gretchen Brendel, contralto, sang Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich 


be an allegorical composition with appro Ornstein’s ‘“‘Mother o’ Mine,” accom- 
priate inscription The Crown Prince’ panied by the composer. The Russian 


HENRY MILLER || KURTZMANN Pianos 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS i 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON PIANOS C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, *25S35Nisgera Street 
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